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Triple-Tough  3-T  Cord 


now  helps  new 

Traction  Sure-Grip 

deliver  strongest  traction— longest] 


Sure-Grip-T.M  The  Go<xlyear  Tire  Ml  Rubber  Comptny.' 


Record-breaking  endurance  on  giant  earth- 
moving  machinery,  on  mammoth  trucks,  on 
high-powered  cars-has  proved  TRIPLE¬ 
TOUGH  3-T  CORD  to  be  the  greatest  tire 
saver  in  23  years. 

And  now  its  advantages  are  yours  in  the 
new  TRACTION  SURE-GRIP  -  world’s 
“workin’est”  farm  tractor  tire ! 

Bruise  problems  and  crack  problems  become 


rarities ;  treads  gain  time-saving,  fuel¬ 
saving,  long  life— and  tire  bodies  stay  in 
much  better  shape  for  farmers  who  have 
their  tires  recapped. 

See  the  new  TRACTION  SURE-GRIP  at 
your  Goodyear  dealer’s  —  and  remember : 
only  Goodyear  tires  have  TRIPLE-TOUGH 
3-T  CORD!  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Dept., 
Akron  16,  Ohio. 


TEMPERiD  LIKE 
^  STEEL 


like  steel,  tire  cord  must  be  tempered  to  b« 
tough.  Goodyear's  exclusive  3-T  process,  involv¬ 
ing  Tension,  Temperoture  and  Time,  triple¬ 
tempers  cord  to  moke  it  TRIPLE-TOUGH-to  give 
you  longer  tread  and  tire  life,  lower  final  costi 


Afore  farmers  prefer 
Goodyear  Tractor  Tires 
than  any  other  kind 


TRACTION  SURE-GRIP  FARM  TIRES 


HEREVER  CROPS  GROW. 
fERE'S  A  GROWING  DEMAND  FOR 
)HN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT’ 


finds  still  more  farmers 

switching  to  John  Deere  Tractors 


At  Winter’s  end,  overy  Spring  finds  more  “Green”  on  the  land¬ 
scape  —  evidence  that  more  and  more  farmers  everywhere  are 
discovering  the  short-cut  to  low-cost  farming  operations. 

The  delivery  of  every  new  John  Deere  Tractor  marks  the  beginning 
of  new  savings  in  the  way  of  lower  operating  costs,  new  ease  and 
convenience  over  acre  after  acre,  plus  insurance  of  a  better  job  all 


It’s  Just  the  trend  —  and  you’re  probably  noticing  it  in  your 
vicinity  —  the  trend  to  “go  with  the  Green  —  to  go  John  Deere.” 


PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE  PICTURE  . . . 

Enjoy  the  feeling— as  does  this  proud  family  with  their 
new  “730”— of  owning  the  most  modern  in  farm  tractor 
power.  Enjoy  the  benefits  in  more  work  per  hours,,  less 
cost  per  acre,  less  strain  on  you,  and  bigger  profits. 


Farm  Quarlerl/,  Vol.  Thirteen.  No.  Four.  Editorial.  Circulation  and  Executive  Offices.  22  East  12th  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Published  quarterly  by  F.  U  W.  Publishing  Corp.  Subscription 
price  50c  a  copy;  $2.00  for  one  year;  $3.50  for  two  years:  $5.00  for  three  years.  Add  $1.00  per  year  extra  for  rates  outside  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Entered  as  second-class  matter 

at  the  Post  Office.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  (Title  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.) 
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Step  into  this  New  World  of  Power! 


Now,  plow  up  to  30  acres  a  day  . . .  roll  down  the  road  at  16.6  mph  with  this 
great  new  5-plow,  6-row  Farmall  560  tractor!  This  big  6-cylinder  560  is  the 
"flagship"  of  a  great  new  line  of  Farmall  and  International  tractors.  These 
years-ahead  tractors  give  you  the  widest  choice  of  models  and  power  options 
ever  offered — in  10  to  60  hp  sizes! 
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Now!  The  greatest 

FARMALL 

of  them  all ! 


You’re  rollin’  at  5  mph  plus  ...  in  third  gear!  Past 
experience  tells  you  this  is  planting  speed,  but  you’re 
plowing — deep  and  clean!  Tough  spots  seem  to  dis¬ 
appear  when  you’re  on  this  new  5-plow  Farmall®  560. 
And  you’re  in  for  another  new  thrill.  Super-smooth, 
all-new  6-cylinder  engine  ends  the  ear-jarring  roar  and 
arm-numbing  vibration,  common  to  big  tractors  under 
full  power,  that  used  to  tire  you  out  by  midday. 

This  new  IH  Multi-Range  six  delivers  working  power 
over  the  widest  governed  range  of  any  big  tractor- 
600  to  1,800  rpm!  Teamed  with  10  speeds  forward,  this 
gives  you  unequaled  power-speed  flexibility,  and  amaz¬ 
ing  economy  from  to  over  16  mph! 

60  hp*  was  never  so  easy  to  control!  Relax  in  the 
deep-cushioned  seat.  Oversee  your  work  with  a  light 
touch  on  close-by  controls.  Turn  short  with  effortless 
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ease,  but  retain  firm,  safe  feel  with  new  IH  power  steer¬ 
ing.  Say  goodbye  to  shimmy  at  any  speed.  See  how 
all-new,  more  powerful  hydraulic  system  speeds  big  im¬ 
plement  control.  And  notice  how  lever  position  of  new 
Tel-A-Depth  indicates  precise  depth  of  Fast-Hitch  im¬ 
plements.  Just  set  the  Traction-Control  lever  to  add 
up  to  a  ton  of  weight  that  constantly  matches  traction 
to  the  load. ' 

Try  all  the  other  IH  farm-easy  features,  like  Torque 
Amplifier,  Fast-Hitch,  and  independent  pto,  in  the  new 
5-plow  Farmall  560 ...  or  its  feature  twin  the  4-plow, 
50  hp*  Farmall  460.  Get  the  same  big  power  with  gaso¬ 
line,  Diesel,  or  LP  gas  engines. 

You’re  a  bigger  man  on  any  new  Farmall  or  Inter¬ 
national®  tractor.  Just  call  your  IH  dealer  for  a  field 
trial  that  shows  why.  Set  a  date,  today. 

*Estimated  belt  hp.  Not  officially  tested. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

lnf«rnafionol  HorvMfgr  Products  poy  for  ffcomto/vot  in  uso—Farm 

Tractors  and  Equipment . . .  Twine  . . .  Commercial  Wheel  Tractors 
...Motor  Trucks  ...  Construction  Equipment^ 

General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


An  investment 


as  practiced  by 


"For  every  dollar  a  livestock  owner  invests  in  veterinary  services, 
it  is  estimated  he  gets  a  return  of  $5.78  on  his  investment*",  soys 
Dr.  C.  D.  Von  Houweling,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


WHETHER  YOU  OWN  LIVESTOCK  FOR  MEAT  OR  MILK,  an  investment  in 
Animal  Health  Engineering,  as  practiced  by  your  veteri¬ 
narian,  pays  tremendous  dividends.  This  has  been  proved 
again  and  again  by  progressive  livestockmen  in  every  section 
of  America. 

HEALTHIER  ANIMALS,  HEALTHIER  PROFITS.  Animal  Health  Engineering 
is  the  all-inclusive  program  your  veterinarian  uses  to  help 
you  keep  your  animals  at  the  peak  of  their  health  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Through  this  program,  he  “watches  over”  the 
physical  condition  of  your  livestock.  Each  time  he  calls,  all 
the  resources  of  modern  veterinary  science  call  with  him. 

TRAINING,  EXPERIENCE,  SKILL.  When  your  veterinarian  examines 
your  animals,  his  practiced  eye  is  searching  for  warning 
symptoms  of  disease  — profit-robbing  disease  that  may  run 
through  your  entire  herd  unless  quickly  recognized  and 
brought  under  control. 

He  brings  to  your  farm  or  ranch  the  most  advanced  tech¬ 
niques  of  disease  prevention,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  sur¬ 
gery.  He’s  your  private  “answer  man”  for  the  thousand  and 
one  questions  which  continually  arise  concerning  animals, 
their  nutrition  and  care.  If  you  raise  livestock  for  meat,  ask 
him  about  the  3  remarkable  new  Synovex  balanced  hormone 
implants  —  one  for  steers,  one  for  heifers,  one  for  lambs  — 
which  improve  weight  gains  and  feed  conversion  up  to  20"i. 

NEW  KNOWLEDGE,  NEW  DRUGS.  When  disease  strikes  your  herd, 
your  veterinarian  treats  them  with  the  most  modern  methods 


*  Figures  based  on  a  study  made  by  the 
Veterinary  Services  Committee  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 


and  the  newest,  most  effective  drugs.  Perhaps  he  may  choose 
a  drug  produced  by  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons.  When  he  does,  you 
can  be  confident  there  is  no  finer,  more  potent,  more  thor- 


Synovex  It  a  registered  Squibb  trademark 
•  OlIN  MATHICSON  chemical  COt^ATION.  19M 


oughly  tested  drug  of  its  kind  available  anywhere  today. 
Remember  SQUIBB  -  A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST. 


Squibb 


E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS,  Veterinary  Department 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


New  muscles  at  your  command 


OLIVER'S  FOUR 
RIG  POWERS 


It’s  more  than  added  horsepower— far  more.  It’s  the  way 
Oliver  harnesses  this  new  engine  pov/er  to  make  it  more 
flexible,  more  practical,  more  usable  in  every  way: 

1.  POWER-BOOSTER  DRIVE,  on  the  770  and  880,  brings 
you  emergency  power  at  the  flick  of  a  lever... ends  re¬ 
peated  clutching  and  shifting.  Power- Booster  Drive 
actually  doubles  your  working  sp>eeds,  gives  you  12  for¬ 
ward  speeds  in  all! 

2.  POWER-TRACTION  HITCH  produces  a  bear-down 
action  when  the  going  gets  rough... automatically  throws 
more  weight  onto  your  rear  wheels . . .  pulls  you  through 
without  slippage.  Fast  hitching  of  all  3-point  tools,  new 
semi-mounted  plows. 


3.  ’'HYDRA-LECTRIC”  POWER  CONTROL.  Only  Oliver 
brings  you  the  versatility  of  smooth,  powerful  "Hydra- 
lectric”  (patented)  which  takes  95%  of  the  work  out  of 
implement  control.  And  see  the  550  (below)  equipped  with 
its  automatic  draft  control. 


4.  INDEPENDENTLY  CONTROLLED  POWER  TAKE-OFF. 
An  Oliver  "first,”  it’s  still  an  Oliver  "best” — a  direct  drive, 
completely  independent  of  the  traction  clutch.  But  try  these 
power  features  firsthand .. .put  these  muscles  to  the  test... 


or  write:  The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  HI. 


Left:  Off  to  market  at  S  months  7  days,  4,005  lbs. 


Joe  Armstrong,  Princeton,  Indiana,  who  raised 
this  litter  to  1  ton  in  99  days,  has  added  another 
chapter  to  the  amazing  story  of  -his  19-pig  record¬ 
making  Crossbred  litter.  Over  two  tons  of  pork  in 
just  over  5  months,  under  practical  farm  hog  feed¬ 
ing  conditions... using  the  regular  Wayne  program. 

Total  feed  cost,  farrowing  to  market,  including 
grinding  and  mixing  charges,  totaled  only  $411 .82. 


Marketed  at  just  under  211  lbs.,  the  feed  conver¬ 
sion  averaged  2.8  and  cost  per  pound  of  gain 
was  10.280. 

This  litter  grew  to  record  weight  on  a  program 
of  Wayne  Caifnip  Milk  Replacer,  Tail  Curler  Rock¬ 
ets,  Tail  Curler  Jr.,  Pig  Balancer,  Res-0  Diet, 
Hog  Balancer,  and  corn.  All  are  available  to  you 
at  your  local  Wayne  Feed  Dealer. 


SOUTHERN  FARMER  RAISING  5,000  HOGS  A  YEAR  ON  CONCRETE 

Using  the  Wayne  "complete  feed"  program  of 
Tail  Curler  Jr.,  Tail  Curler,  and  Hog  Developer  to 
100  lbs.  and  then  Wayne  Hog  Balancer  and  shelled 
corn  to  market  weight,  the  Crawford  and  Simpson 
Hog  Farm,  Flora,  Mississippi,  shows  a  cost  of 
gain  of  only  13^  a  pound,  including  sow’s  feed. 

An  assembly  line  farrowing  and  feeding  system 
is  carried  out  in  converted  wartime  ordinance 
buildings.  Pigs  are  weaned  at  6  weeks,  sorted  for 
size  and  moved  into  growing  sheds  ...  at  100  lbs. 
they’re  heading  for  the  finishing  sheds.  Concrete 
floors  make  sanitation  easy.  Confinement  grow¬ 
ing  allows  closer  tending  and  supervision.  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Simpson  are  convinced  that  they’re  on 
the  right  track  with  good  management  and  the 
reliable  Wayne  Hog  Feeding  Program. 

Ask  your  Wayne  Dealer  for  the  Pig  &  Hog  Feeding 

Programs  that  can  help  you  increase  pork  profits! 


Robert  Willis,  herdsman,  looks  over  three  litters  in  the  clean,  con¬ 
crete  floored  farrowing  shed. 


ALLIED  MILLS,  Inc. 

Builders  of  Tomorrow’s  Feeds . . .  Today! 

Executive  Offices:  Chicago  6,  III. 

Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  1,  Ind. 
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users  say: 

"B.F.  Goodrich  farm  tires 
ore  the  best  I’ve  ever  used!” 


**row«r*Grip  l«r«t  give  greater  traction  thon  other  mokes*’ 
F.  Johnson  Form,  Ivor,  Virginio. 


"S.F.Goodrich  Dual  Ring  tires  reduce  shimmy,  steer 
easier"— Robert  Reynolds,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


"Speciol  Service  tires  give  greoter  troction,  climb  levees 
easier"— Williom  Schrock,  Almyro,  Ark. 


Take  the  word  of  hundreds  of  B.F.Goodrich 
tire  users  all  over  the  country.  9  out  of  10  of 
them  say  B.F.Goodrich  farm  tires  are  the  best 
they’ve  ever  used!  It  will  pay  you  to  see  your 
B.F.Goodrich  dealer  today.  He’s  listed  under 
Tires  in  the  Yellow  Pages  of  your  phone  book. 
B.F.Goodrich  Tire  Company,  A  Division  of  The 
B.F.Goodrich  Company,  Akron  18,  Ohio. 

a  The  B.F.Goodrich  Compony 

B.F.Goodrich 

farm  tires 
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Get  the  full  value 
from  high-priced  land,  seed, 
fertilizer  and  water. 


Soils  and  crops  men  often  find  the  missing  link  between  ferti¬ 
lizer,  water  and  high  yields  is  soil  engineering!  They’ve  pretty 
definitely  shown  that  your  ground  may  be  loaded  with  nutri¬ 
ents  and  water,  but  if  your  soil  isn’t  right,  your  corn  yields 
won’t  get  up  much  above  80  bushels,  nor  cotton  yields  over  a 
bale  per  acre.  Your  limiting  factors  may  be  drainage,  soil  tex¬ 
ture,  topography,  profile,  depth  of  topsoil,  character  of  subsoil 
and  many  other  soil  problems. 

It  is  frequently  possible  to  correct  these  problems  mechani¬ 
cally— is  the  function  of  soil  engineering.  For  example,  it 
may  include  every  phase  of  land  development  from  clearing 
off  patches  of  trees  or  filling  in  gullies  that  cut  up  your  fields, 
to  blending  different  types  of  soil  to  mechanically  produce 
just  the  right  seedbed  for  your  crops  and  climate. 

Obviously,  these  jobs  call  for  greater  power,  efficiency  and 
economy  than  wheel-type  farm  tractors  can  muster. 

But  getting  the  most  from  your  soil,  seed,  fertilizer  and 
water  is  within  your  practical  reach.  There’s  a  Cat  Diesel 
Tractor  and  matched  equipment  to  exactly  suit  your  farming 
plans.  You  can  go  into  full  time  or  spare  time  land  develop¬ 
ment  on  your  farm.  You  can  bulldoze  and  scrape  off  the  crowns 
of  the  hills,  fill  in  the  low  spots.  Subsoil  to  facilitate  drainage 
and  deepen  your  crop  root  feeding  zone.  Build  drainage  and 
irrigation  ditches— and  erase  them,  too,  at  will.  Clear  off  pesky 
hedgerows.  Eliminate  irregular  shaped  fields. 

Just  as  important,  with  an  all-purpose  Cat  Diesel  Farm 
Tractor,  you  can  handle  all  these  jobs— and  then  switch  im¬ 
mediately  to  general  farm  work.  Once  again,  the  extra  power, 
traction,  economy  and  long  life  of  a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor  pay 
off  in  terms  of  more  work  accomplished,  more  money  for  you. 

Your  Caterpillar  Dealer  will  gladly  help  you  select  the  right 
tractor  for  your  farm.  Name  the  date— he’ll  demonstrate! 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 


Cat  D4  Tractor  has  50  DBHP.  Pushes  or  pulls  1 0,700  lb. 
— '/s  again  as  much  as  most  50  DBHP  wheel-type  trac¬ 
tors.  Burns  low  cost  fuels.  Handles  5  to  6  bottoms. 


Cot  No.  1  2  Motor  Grader  has  115  HP.  Every  practical 
ditching  and  blade  leveling  position  can  be  easily,  accu¬ 
rately  and  positively  made  from  operator's  seat. 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  FREE  LAND  FORMING  BOOKLET 

FQ128 


Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  III.,  Dept. 

I  I  Send  me  "Soil  and  Water  Conservation. 
I  farm _ acres.  Am  interested  in  a. 


.tractor, 


r~|  Check  here  if  student. 


.Telephone. 


Address 


^O’^A 


says  Harry  Andreesser,  Parkersburi,  Iowa. 


Hrestone  Dealer  W.  W.  (Smitty)  Smith  (ri|ht)  and  Horace  Sheridan  (center)  mount  a  pair  of  “free  loaners”  in  minutes  right  In  the  field  for  Harry  Andreesser. 


Butler  County,  Iowa,  farmers — like  farmers  everywhere  in  the  country 
— can’t  afford  to  have  tractors  stand  idle  while  worn  tires  are 
retreaded  or  repaired.  Harry  Andreesser  keeps  his  tractor  working 
without  tire  delays  by  using  new  Firestone  Free  Loaner  tractor  tires. 

"W.  W.  (Smitty)  Smith,  my  Firestone  Dealer  in  Cedar  Falls,  lets 
me  use  brand-new  Firestones  for  nothing  when  he  retreads  or  fixes 
my  old  tires,”  Mr.  Andreesser  says.  ”He  puts  them  on  right  in  the 
field  to  keep  my  tractor  rolling  during  the  busy  days  when  every 
minute  counts.  That’s  the  kind  of  service  I  really  appreciate.” 

Firestone’s  Free  Loaner  Service  is  just  one  of  many  reasons  farmers 
look  to  Firestone  for  farm  tires.  Another  reason  is  that  Firestone 
Rubber-X  is  especially  compounded  for  farming  conditions  to  add 
new  strength  and  extra  wear  to  farm  tires. 

Visit  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find  out  how  Firestone 
Rubber-X  and  exclusive  S/F  (Shock-Fortified)  cord  help  make 
Firestone  farm  tires  last  extra  long.  Ask  about  the  new  All  TVaction 
Champion*  tractor  tire.  And  check  on  Firestone’s  Free  Loaner  Service. 


TOP  PERFORMERS 
ON  AMERICA’S  FARMS 
for  trucks 
for  passenger  curs 
NOW  WITH 
FIRESTONE  RUBBER-X 


SUPER  AIL  traction’ 


DELUXE  champion' 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 
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Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening. 


Copyright  1958,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


l££A  power  spreading 
costs  you  less  than  automatic 
transmission  for  your  car 


Now,  shift  to  power  spreading  with  a  New  Idea. 

New  Idea  PTO  spreaders,  with  their  big  tires, 
let  you  spread  in  wet.  icy  weather  ...  on  soft, 
slipjiery  fields  .  .  .  over  hilly  terrain.  Built  to 
spread  efficiently  every  day  of  the  year. 

You  handle  bigger  loads.  You  save  yourself 
lime  and  labor.  With  New  Idea  you  have  five 
spreading  rates  for  each  forward  tractor  speed 
plus  throw-out  clutch  for  easy  cleanout  and  pile 
unloading  ...  all  controlled  from  your  tractor  seat. 

Which  power  spreader  is  best  for  you?  New 
Idea  offers  the  big  95-bu.  PTO  spreader  for  aver¬ 
age  farms  .  .  .  the  giant  125-bu.  PTO  spreader 
with  forage  box  sides  available,  for  large  feeder 
and  dairy  operations.  Famous  New  Idea  ground- 
driven  spreaders  available  with  70-bu.,  75-bu..  or 
95-bu.  capacity.  \ou  can  buy  any  New  Idea 
spreader  with  new  or  used  tires.  Best  and  most 
complete  line  of  spreaders  on  the  market  today. 
Full  year  guarantee  on  every  one. 

Remember,  more  farmers  buy  New  Idea 
spreaders  than  any  other  make.  Let  your  New 
Idea  dealer  show  you  why. 


^Ew  Idea  Spreaders 
SHRED  FINER 
SPREAD  WIDER 


LAST  LONGER 


ff  rite  for  free  literature! 


MPgJE  p  A  a  M  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Division  AlfCO  Distributing  C^orp., 

Dept.  800,  Coldwatcr,  Ohio 


BIG  BUY  of  the  low-priced  three  ! 


This  is  your  year  to  switch  to  a  Dodge  truck— the 
low-priced  truck  that  gives  you  everything!  A  truck 
that  snaps  into  action  with  the  spirit  and  agility  of  a 
mustang!  A  sleekly  styled,  easy-riding  truck  with 
a  tough  205-hp.  power  plant .  .  .  loads  of  load 
space  .  .  .  and  all  a  low  price  that  saysy  “Buy!” 
Choose  a  size  to  suit  .  .  .  from  this  new  Sweptline  up 
to  49,000-lb.  G.V.W.  Power  Giants.  Your  new  Dodge 
is  the  truck  with  the  most  in  the  low-priced  three! 


Today,  its  real  smart  to  choose 

DODGE  TRUCKS 


“We  have  had  our  bulk  tank  for  almost  four  years  and  we 
are  certainly  glad  we  chose  a  Dari-Kool  tank.  We  feel  there 
isn’t  anything  better  than  stainless  steel  for  the  outside  as 
well  as  the  inside  of  a  bulk  tank.  It  is  very  easy  to  clean  and 
always  looks  just  like  the  day  we  installed  it.  In  the  four 
years  we  have  had  our  Dari-Kool  we  have  never  had  to  have 
a  service  call.  It  has  been  trouble-free,  and  we  are  sure  it 
will  continue  to  be  for  many  more  years.” 

(signed) 


Mr.  Hog«now*i  tonk  is  on  E.O.D.  pick«up.  It  is  filled  to  copocify 
on  pick'Up  day.  OorhKoors  2*ipeed  agitator  provides  ideal  milk 
agitation.  The  slow  speed  Is  used  during  the  cooling  cycle;  the 
high  speed  for  composite  sampling. 


Arrange  scale  model  cutouts  of  bulk 
tonks«  woter  heaters,  wash  sinks,  etc., 
on  graph  sheet  to  fit  your  plon. 


BAIRY  MIHPMENT  mi 

1444  f.  WAMIMGTON  AVWUt  •  IHAeueN  l*. 

ManvftKturvt  of 


MoAticOewii  OtSiet 
(300  goAen  copoclty) 
Avallokt*  tn  190  to 
1000  g«llM  coiMcinw. 


DARI-KOOrMirrS  AU  3A  StANDARDS 
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Wishful  thinking  or  thoughtful  planning,  this  young 
citizen  has  the  right  idea.  Since  he’s  dreaming,  his  vision 
contains  the  best  of  everything,  including  the  Peerless  Pumps. 
In  daily  use  on  thousands  of  farms  throughout  the 
country,  their  top  design,  longer,  more  productive 
life,  less  need  for  maintenance,  and  sensible  initial  cost 
have  made  them  truly  the  American  farmer’s  favorite. 

See  your  Peerless  Dealer  soon.  He’ll  be  glad 
to  show  you  how  Peerless  can  be  a  big,  profitable 
part  of  your  future,  too ! 


Putting  ideas  to  Work 

FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Peerless  Pump  Division 

301  WEST  AVENUE  26,  LOS  ANGELES  31,  CALIFORNIA 

Please  send  me  these  Peerless  Brochures: 

□  Deepwell  □  Deep  &  Shallow 

Turbine  Pumps  Well  Jet  Pumps 

□  Sprinkler  □  Please  send  name 

Irrigation  Pumps  of  nearest  distributor 

“AMERICA’S  FIRST  LINE  OF  FARM  PUMPS” 


The  New  State 

Sirs: 

Your  article,  “Alaska  Stockman,”  has  been 
read  with  much  interest  by  various  members  of 
I  the  University  of  Alaska  Cooperative  Extension 
Serv'ice  and  by  many  persons  in  Alaska  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  I  have  been  a  reader  of  The 
Farm  Quarterly  for  the  past  several  years  prior 
to  coming  to  Alaska  and  I  find  it  stimulating  and 
an  interesting  publication.  I  was  very  interested 
in  your  article  on  Mr.  Mercer  and  his  stock  rais¬ 
ing  enterprise  at  Lignite  as  I  have  met  Mr.  Mer- 
j  cer  and  have  followed  his  project  with  great 
interest. 

Certainly  the  courageous  enterprise  of  the 
I  young  Mercers  is  to  be  commended.  They  are 
'  examples  of  the  pioneering  type  of  hardy  folk 
who  are  paving  the  way  for  other  larger  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  future  of  our  new  state. 

John  P.  Thomson 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
University  of  .Alaska,  College,  Alaska 

Sirs: 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  very 
excellent  article,  “Alaska  Stockman,”  which  I 
found  most  informative  and  exciting. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  think  the 
Mercers  would  care  to  hear  from  persons  here  in 
the  States.  If  so,  would  you  please  send  me  their 
address.  I  would  enjoy  corresponding  with  them 
and  learning  more  about  their  experiences.  It 
surely  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  that 
part  of  the  world  some  day. 

.Albert  R.  Kozak 

Rose  Hill,  Mississippi 

Write  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berle  Mercer,  Lignite, 
Alaska. 

Russell  Roundup 

Sirs: 

We  have  just  seen  the  magnificent  article  en¬ 
titled  “C.  M.  Russell,  Cowboy  Artist”  by  George 
,  Laycock,  which  appears  in  your  splendid  Autumn, 
i  1958  issue.  .Although  other  important  magazines 
have  done  articles  of  this  nature  in  recent  years, 
this,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  is  the  finest 
thing  published  on  Charles  M.  Russell  in  mag¬ 
azine  format  in  the  past  decade.  Y’ou  and  your 
magazine  should  certainly  be  complimented  for 
such  a  superb  job. 

j  As  you  may  know,  we  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Montana  are  indeed  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
own  the  largest  single  collection  of  original  Rus¬ 
sell  art  in  existence.  I  think  it  would  interest  your 
readers  to  know  that  a  very  large  part  of  Charles 
M.  Russell’s  paintings  have  been  reproduced  in 
the  past  half  century  and  that  we  pride  ourself 
in  making  most  of  these  available  at  very  nominal 
prices  to  people  who,  of  course,  cannot  own  an 
original  Russell  but  who  admire  his  work  so 
much.  In  any  event,  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
compliment  you  on  the  wonderful  job  you  have 
just  done. 

Michael  Kennedy 

Acting  Director 

Historical  Society  of  Montana 

Helena,  Montana 

I  Don’t  Mark  Martin  Down 

Sirs: 

Why  no  mention  of  Martin  Steel  silos  in  the 
!  otherwise  thought-provoking  article  entitled 
I  (Continued  on  page  130) 


and  PIPER  puts  you  there 
with  speed,  style  and  safety 


r  you’re  heading  —  to  town  for  shopping  .  .  .  back  to  school  landing  gear  makes  any  flat  strip  a  proper  runway.  Like  the  Piper 

youngsters  ...  a  state  or  two  away  to  an  auction  ...  to  far  Tri-Pacer  and  Apache,  the  Comanche  can  now  be  ordered  with  Piper 

liday  places  —  you’ll  get  there  easily,  safely  .  .  .  with  surprising  AutoControl,  the  sensational  new  automatic  flight  device  that  is  the 

...  in  your  Piper.  last  word  in  flying  ease. 

sturdy  utility  two-seater  Super  Cub  to  luxurious  twin-engine  Flying  farmers  and  ranchers  the  world  over  are  doing  business  more 

the  Piper  line  fills  every  type  of  farm  and  ranch  requirement.  profitably  .  .  .  extending  their  pleasure  horizons  ...  in  super-reliable 

ler  the  sleek,  three-mile-a-minute  Comanche  flown  by  this  planes  built  by  Piper.  The  complete  new  line  of  Piper  planes  includes 

farm  family.  Styled  like  a  jet,  but  as  easy  to  fly  as  a  Cub,  many  advanced  features  that  will  interest  you— whether  you  already  own 

anche  takes  off  in  only  250  yards.  Its  rugged  retractable  tricycle  an  airplane  or  have  yet  to  discover  the  advantages  a  plane  will  offer  you. 

Why  not  send  today  for  details  of  these  Piper  planes? 

THERE’S  A  PIPER  PLANE  FOR  EVERY  FARM  AND  RANCH  PURPOSE 


SUPER  CUB.  Workhorse  for  form  and  ranch  chores. 
Takes  off,  lands  in  50  yards.  Carries  two  in  tandem 
seats,  cruises  110  mph.  PA-18-A  agricultural  model  is 
world's  most  widely  used  plane  for  dusting,  spraying. 


COMANCHE.  New,  high-performance,  roomy,  four- 
passenger,  all  metal  plane  with  retractable  tricycle 
landing  gear  and  many  advanced  aerodynamic  fea¬ 
tures.  Available  with  1  TO  or  250  horsepower. 


TRI-PACER.  World's  most  popular  four-passenger 
plane.  Combines  most  features  to  simplify  flying. 
Cruises  over  130  mph,  has  range  over  500  miles,  can 
carry  600  lbs.  of  freight.  Ideal  as  farm  plane. 


PPIPER 


AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 


YOUR  ''BUILT-IN''  AIRPORT 

Your  Piper  is  just  as  convenient  as  your  car,  since 
any  level  pasture  or  strip  —  100  to  200  feet  wide, 
1,500  to  2,000  feet  long  with  clear  approaches  — 
provides  adequate  landing  facilities. 


LEARNING  TO  FLY  IS  EASY 

You’ll  find  learning  to  fly  easy,  whether  you  take 
individual  lessons  from  your  Piper  dealer  by  the 
hour  or  follow  Piper’s  “Learn  as  You  Travel”  pro¬ 
gram.  Your  Piper  dealer  will  teach  you  to  fly  FREE 
in  your  own  Piper. 


AFACHE.  Most  widely  purchased  twin-engine  plane. 
Corries  4  or  5  passengers  over  170  mph  in  roomy 
luxury.  Provides  safe,  dependable  night  and  day 
transportation.  Has  excellent  short  field  and  single 
*<igine  performance. 


Name. 


Address. 


MORE  PEOPLE  HAVE  BOUGHT  PIPERS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  PLANE  |Ni  thf  wnPin 
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DIVISION  OF  EWING  FOUNDRY,  INC. 

424  S.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis  25,  Ind, 


Plant  Christmas  Trees  and  Timber  Crops 

Oood  trees  pay  dividends.  Inferior  stock  costs  money.  Seleaed 
seed  from  go^  parent  stock  produces  good  trees.  Scientific 
HHbPf  methods  of  propagation  and  planting  make  more  roots.  Heavy 

roots  mean  rapid  growth.  Musser  trees  grow  and  thrive  where 

seedlings  transplants  at  LOW,  QUANTITY  PRICE 

500  at  1000  rale  Per  100  Per  1000 

SCOTCH  PINE 

very  best  Christmas  Tree  From  seed  collected  by 

our  men  from  selected  parent  trees.  Healthv,  sturdy, 
straight  stemmed,  rich  color. 

Hseediings^HCI^^H  2-yr.  Seedlings,  3-6" . $  5.00  $  25.00 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  4-8"  6.00  30.00 

4-yr.  Transplants,  8-12" .  20.00  100.00 

Bf^^l  AUSTRIAN  PINE 

2- yr.  Seedlings,  3-6"  . $  5.00  $25.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings,  8-14" .  9.00  45.00 

—  Fast  growing 

Seed  collected  by  our  men  from  seTreted  trees. 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  5-10"  $  7.00  $35.00 

3.yr.  Transplants,  6-12"  13.00  65.00 

^  M  Seedlings,  5-10"  $  7.00  $35.00 

CDCC  f^ATtLLQGmm*  3-yr.  Seedlings,  8-12"  11.00  55.00 

rKCC  blue  spruce  -  Superior  stock 

and  wholestde  price  list.  Ask  tor  our  Femout  5*^''’  $  9.00  $  45.00 

Christmas  Tree  Growers'  Guide.  4-yr.  Transplants,  4-8  18.00  90.00 

Many  other  Evergreens,  Hardwood,  Ornamental  attd  Shade  Trees  i  '  i 


Pelleting  Dairy  farmers  have  found 
Problems  cows  may  give  milk  with  ab¬ 
normally  low  fat  content  if  all 
the  forage  in  their  ration  is  ground  too 
finely.  The  manufacture  of  hay  or  silage 
pellets  often  requires  this  fine  chopping  of 
the  roughage,  and  thus  the  deficiencies  of 
finely  chopped  forage  have  been  attributed 
to  pelleting.  Pelleting  is  incidental,  and  a 
drop  in  the  milk  fat  can  occur  whenever 
cattle  receive  only  finely  ground  forage. 

The  fine  roughage  alters  the  chemistry  of 
the  rumen  and  reduces  the  production  of 
acetic  acid,  from  which  butterfat  is  largely 
derived.  Instead  of  acetic  acid — the  acid  in 
vinegar — more  cojmplex  acids  like  proprio- 
nic  and  butyric  arje  formed. 

Finely  ground  roughages  move  through 
the  rumen  too  fast  to  be  properly  digested. 
The  bacteria  do  not  have  enough  time  to 
act  on  the  cellulose  of  the  hay  or  silage  and 
produce  acetic  acid.  The  starch  and  sugars 
in  the  forage,  however,  are  more  easily  di¬ 
gested,  and  proprionic  and  butyric  acids  are 
formed  from  these. 

There  are  two  general  results.  First,  as 
there  is  little  acetic  acid  present,  the  butter- 
fat  content  of  the  milk  is  depressed.  Second, 
the  total  digestibility  of  the  roughage  is 
lowered,  as  the  cow  cannot  use  cellulose 
after  it  has  left  the  rumen.  Hence,  useful 
nutrients  pass  out  in  the  feces. 

Experiments  have  shown  the  butterfat 
depression  can  be  controlled  by  feeding  so¬ 
dium  acetate  along  with  the  finely  chopped 
forage.  “As  far  as  is  known,”  said  Dr.  W.  J. 
Tyznik,  of  Ohio  State  University,  “there 
are  no  disadvantages  from  the  use  of  sod¬ 
ium  acetate.  A  cow  with  a  low  fat  test  is 
brought  up  to  normal  with  one  pound  a 
day.  But  we  have  fed  as  much  as  two 
pounds  a  day,  without  bringing  the  fat  test 
above  normal.  We  used  the  sodium  salt,  not 
the  acetic  acid.  The  acid  might  alter  the 
pH  in  the  rumen,  and  also  is  unpalatable. 

‘“Hay  or  silage  chopped  one  inch  or 
longer  will  cause  no  drop  in  butterfat  con¬ 
tent,”  said  Dr.  Tyznik.  “Finer  forage  may 
be  fed  if  the  animal  gets  at  least  six  pounds 
of  long  hay  a  day.  But,”  he  cautioned, 
“when  finely  chopped  forage  is  fed  alone, 
the  butterfat  depression  is  just  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  trouble ;  the  loss  of  digestibility  is 
probably  the  more  serious  result.  The  ani¬ 
mal  is  wasting  a  lot  of  its  feed.  A  cow  may 
commonly  drop  from  four  per  cent  butter¬ 
fat  to  two  per  cent,  but  equally  as  great  a 
loss  occurs  in  the  loss  of  nutrients.  Adding 
sodium  acetate  may  bring  up  the  milk  test, 
but  it  has  no  effect  on  digestibility. 

{Continued  on  page  131) 


DURING  THOSE  WINTER  EVENINGS  BY  YOUR  FIRE  PLACE 


Think! 
Study ! 

E vaiuate ! 


Make  your  winter  evenings 
into  a  course  of  study  for  your 
spring  plan  of  harvest.  Think 
ahead!  Look  ahead!  What 
method  of  grain  conditioning 
is  best  for  you?  We  invite  you 
to  consider  DRY-O-MATION. 

It  is  available  as  standard 
equipment  with  many  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  stor¬ 
age  bins.  To  help  you  evaluate 
DRY-O-MATION  in  relation  I 
to  your  own  needs  we  have  I 
some  interesting  literature  for  V 
you  to  study  over  the  winter. 
It’s  worthwhile  reading  and 
it’s  yours  without  obligation. 
Just  write  us  for  it. 


For  LOW  COST  ...  NO  HANDLING  . .  . 
GRAIN  CONDITIONING  .  .  .  consider 


/N  THE  GRAIN  BIN 


Etdi  of  tkOM  bnndioo  it  rooponiiblo  for  Cboro» 
Boy  Ooalor  apoointmoots  aad  for  ulaa  ano  torviga 
KipOfvition  ia  tlioir  raapoctiro  aroai. 


WillarO  F.  Howland  —  SeotMaipton,  Masa. 


Eaat  N.  y.  B  Nortb  N.  J.  —  Piam  Brot., 

Rock  Tavam,  N.  Y. 

Soon  N.  J.  —  Bortiniton  Coo*.  Fannon  Asm., 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Control  N.  Y.  —  Hold  Farm  Soppiy.  Roma,  H.  Y. 
Wastorn  N.  Y.  —  Dairy  Eoaipawnt  Co.  of  H.  Y., 
North  Java,  N.  Y. 

NMNSTIVAOMA,  MUkWMI,  MAITIANV, 

viiaiNi*  um  WBST  viioinia 

East  Pa.  —  Ban  Soamans  Co.,  Factoryvilio,  Pa. 
Control  Pa.  —  John  lUckoy.  Chambortburi.  Pa. 
Woat  Pa.  —  Dairy  Spocialty  Co., 
nit  Lindsay  Rd.,  Pittahvrih,  Pa. 

S.  E.  Pa..  Del.  B  r  Md.  —  Allan  Millar.  Jr. 

Chaaaooaha  City,  RM. 

Waat  Md.,  East  B  CantrsI  Va.  — 

Richawnd  Dairy  EwtiR.  Co., 

110  Joffaraon  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

S.  W.  Va.  B  YYast  Va.  —  H.  v.  Traywick  Co., 
LynchBsri,  Va. 

NOI1M  CABOIIMA 

Chora-Boy  Norn  Carolina  Co., 

C.  H.  Morrow,  Statasvilla,  H.  C. 

•OWfM  CMMliNA 

Colamfeia  Rafritaration  Sorvica, 

SSIS  Rivar  Oriva,  Coloania,  $.  C. 

FIOMIM* 

Wilkinson  Eoviomont  Co.,  JKkioavilla,  Fla. 

•iOMWA  ANM  ALABAASA 

Saopiy  and  Eouipmant  Co., 

SOO  Stawart  Ava.  S.  W.,  Atlanta  10.  So. 
YBOMBBtlt,  MIttIttIPM  AMM  tOWtSIAMA 

East  Tann.  —  Skalton  Dairy  Eonipmant  Co., 

4134  Broadway,  N.  E.,  KnoniUa,  Tann. 

Cantral  Tann.  —  J.  R.  Coi  Co.,  Inc.,  325  Broad  St., 
Nashvilla,  Tann. 

Wast  Tann.  B  N.  Miss.  —  lawis  Dairy  Svpply, 

22tl  Lamar  St.,  Mamphit,  Tann. 

Sooth  Miu.  —  Reborts  Farm  Sopply, 

Brookhavan,  Min. 

La.  —  L.  Morray  Cain,  47t3  Varna  Rd.,  *- 

Mamphis,  Tann. 

KtMfWCKT  ANM  MlPtOUOl 
Watt  B  Cantral  Ky.  — Stockyard  Farm  B  Dairy  Supply, 
llB-124  So.  Johnson  St..  Louisville,  Ky. 

Southwest  Ky.  B  Southeast  Mo  — 

Allan  McOmll,  JKkton.  Mo. 

Watt,  Central  B  South  Mo.  — 

MBH  Industrial  SuMlias,  Inc., 

3951  Cravois  Ava.,  St.  Louis,  Mt. 

AIKANtAS 

Cherry  Chemical  B  Dairy  Supply,  Cabot,  Ark. 

MICNIMAM 
Chore-Boy  Milker  Salas, 

310  S.  Hesmar  St.,  Lansini,  Mich. 

ONIO 

Northwest  —  Branisar  Dairy  Supply,  Archbold,  Ohio 
Ent  Cantral  —  Bryan  Hardware  Co., 

South  Zanasvilla,  Ohio 
Cantral  —  Dairy  Equipment  Co.  of  Ohio, 

Pataskaia,  Ohio 

Southeast  —  Stout  Farm  Supply,  Athens.  Ohio 
Wast  —  Farmer  Feeder  Co.,  Inc.,  Cambridia  City,  ind. 

INDIANA 

Farmer  Feeder  Co.,  Inc.,  Cambridfa  City,  Ind. 

ILllPtOlt 

North  —  Crandall  Dairy  Supplies, 

1010  W.  Galana.  Freeport,  III. 

Cantral  —  Harold  Overbey,  3306  Butler  St., 
Springfield,  III. 

South  —  C.  W.  Klaiboakar,  Hoffman,  III. 

WIPCONOIN 

South  wis.  —  CrandaH  Dairy  Supplies, 

1010  W.  Galana,  Freeport,  III. 

Cantral  Wis.  —  Milk  Producers  Supply, 

Beaver  0am,  Wis. 

Northwest  Wis.  —  Hosford  Refrigeration  Service, 
Manomonia,  Wis. 

NUNNBtOYA  AND  NORYM  DAKOTA 

South  Minn.  —  Farm  B  Home  Supply, 

111  N.  Broadway,  Rochester,  Minn. 

North  Minn,  t  N.  0.  —  Alstad  Bros., 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

fowA  Am  satUASXA 
EMt  Iowa  —  Farmer  Feeder  Co.,  Inc., 

Cambridge  City,  Ind. 

Wast  Iowa  B  Nabr.  —  Dairy  Equipment  Service, 
Millard.  Nabr. 

SOUTN  DAKOTA 

Swiar  Hardware  Co.,  Colton.  South  Dakota 

KANSAS,  OKIANOA4A,  TSXAS, 
SASTiKN  Niw  aatxico 

Chore-Boy  Southwest  Co.,  114  Patti.  Wichita,  Kan. 

COIODADO  Am  WTOMim 
Central  Livestock  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Derby,  CoL 

MOPITAPIA,  IDAHO  Am  UTAH 

Cecil  Nordby,  Gooding,  Idaho 

ADtZOPIA 

Ariiona  Milk  Producers  Assn.,  Phoenii,  Aria. 

CAlirODNIA,  NIVADA  Am  ODfOON 
Chore-Boy  Western,  Inc.,  24  Ehrmanway,  Medford,  Ore.- 

WASamMttTON 

WMhington  Farmers  Coop.  Asm., 

201  Elliott  Ava.,  W..  Seattle.  Wash. 

CAP4ADA 

CMinic  Am  aqABiTMAi  pdovincis 

Richelieu  Equipment  Redg., 

221  St  Hubert.  St  Jean,  Quebec 
OPITABIO 

Ridler  Mills,  Ltd.,  Newmarket,  Ont 

N.  W.  Ontario  —  Boles  Feed  Ltd.,  Ft  William.  Ont, 

SASKATCNBWAN,  AUBDTA  Am 
■DSTSSM  coAitaamiA 

Dairy  Supplies  Ltd.,  10221  109th  St.  Edmonton, 
Winnipeg,  Saskateen,  Vancouver 

BXDOIT 

Midwest  Agricultural  Eapert  Co., 

Bo»  BBS.  Madison,  Wis. 


All  of  the  above  installations  are  Chore-Boy,  Double-6,  Herringbone  Pipeline  Milking  Systems. 

—  D.  D.  Van  Mater,  Jr,  Crescent  Farm,  Inc.,  NOItTH  —  Mr.  Richard  Kohler  of  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Columbus,  N.  J.,  writes  —  “This  is  the  most  valuable  writes  —  “We  are  very  pleased  with  our  Chore-Boy 

equipment  we  have  ever  used  on  our  farm.  Chore-Boy  System.  It  is  the  fastest  and  easiest  method  of  milking 

makes  it  possible  for  one  man  to  milk  our  87  cow  herd  cows  we  have  ever  seen.  The  low  vacuum  does  a  good 

in  2  hours.  It  formerly  required  3  men  4  hours  to  milk  fast  job  of  milking  and  has  greatly  reduced  our  mas- 

our  cows.”  titis  trouble.” 

WBST  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Hansen,  Sedro  SOUTH  —  Ray  Judy  and  Son,  Millen,  Georgia,  write, 

Woolley,  Washington,  write,  “Milking  is  now  a  pleas-  “This  is  the  most  profitable  equipment  I  have  ever 

ure  with  our  Chore-Boy  Herringbone  System.  A  dairy-  used  and  it  does  an  excellent  job  of  milking.  I  have 

man  can  increase  his  herd  without  hiring  extra  help.  been  dairying  for  22  years.  In  my  opinion  nothing  can 

Our  herd  will  he  increased  from  50  to  65  cows.”  compare  with  it  for  saving  labor.” 

77  Cents  —  Or  $4.00  Per  Hour 

In  1957,  milk  producers  in  Indiana  received  an  ment  is  taken  into  consideration.  This  illustrates 

average  labor  income  of  only  77  cents  per  hour,  the  great  increase  in  earnings  which  are  possible 

according  to  a  Purdue  University  study.  with  a  well-planned,  efficiently  operated  Chore- Boy 

In  contrast  to  this  low  hourly  income  it  is  pos-  Herringbone  Milking  System.  TTie  many  hundreds 

sible  for  an  efficient  operator,  milking  the  maxi-  of  Chore-Boy  Herringbone  users  throughout  the 

mum  number  of  cows  per  man  and  using  a  Chore-  United  States  and  Canada  are  proving  every  day 

Boy  Herringbone  Milking  System,  to  net  a  labor  that  more  cows  can  be  milked  per  man  —  that  the 

return  of  $4.00  per  hour.  This  hourly  income  is  cows  are  milked  better  —  and  that  milk  of  higher 

based  on  .a  herd  averaging  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  quality  is  produced.  A  Chore-Boy  Herringbone 

cow  and  with  milk  priced  at  $4.00  per  hundred  System  makes  dairying  a  pleasant,  profitable  op- 

poimds.  In  milking  cows  producing  12,000  lbs.  eration.  For  complete  information  on  how  a  Chore- 

per  year,  under  the  same  conditions,  the  hourly  Boy  Pipeline  Milking  System  can  be  fitted  into 

income  could  be  increased  to  your  operation  call  on  your 

$5.00  per  hour.  These  are  net  - _  Chore-Boy  Sales  and  Service 

returns  as  the  cost  of  the  invest-  ‘  Branch.  See  the  list  at  the  right. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  CHORE-BOY 
KNOW-HOW’MEN 


CONTACT  YOUR 
CHORE-BOY . 
KNOW-HOW”  MAN 


CHORE -BOY  TRAINING  CENTER 
Chore- Boy  Dealers  and  Servicemen  receive 
thoroi^h  training  in  the  installation  and 
servicing  of  Chore-Boy  products. 


Chore-Boy's  business  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  Hiof  many  more  "Know-How” 
men  ore  needed.  Applicants  who  ora 
occeptod  receive  on  intensive  course  at 
the  Chore-Boy  Training  Center.  If  you 
ore  interested  and  feel  you  con  quolify 
write  for  on  opplicotion  blank.  We 
win  help  those  who  quolify  get  into 
business  or  find  employment  with  o 
fronchisod  Chore-Boy  dealer  or  dh- 
tributer. 


Your  Chore-Boy  dealer  is  more  than  o 
dealer  and  service  man.  He  is  trained 
to  counsel  with  you  on  the  milking  and 
housing  of  your  cows,  whether  you  pre¬ 
fer  loose  housing  or  o  stanchion  bom 
system.  His  advice  con  help  you  pro¬ 
duce  higher  quality  mAf  at  lowest  cost. 
See  your  Oiore-Boy  dealer  today  — 
you'll  be  glad  you  did. 


LOW- VACUUM 
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USE  A  FITCHBURG  Fstm  PHIPPER 
TO  MAKE  LOW-COST 


Brush  removal  is  always  a  tough  farm  chore  .  .  .  hard  to  load  .  .  .  difficult  to  handle. 
But  you  take  the  hard  work  out  of  hauling  brush  with  a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper. 
Brush  can  be  quickly  reduced  to  easy-to-haul  woodvhips.  Chips  used  to  make  manure, 
or  as  mulch  can  make  brush  removal  profitable  oiTyour  farm,  too.  a  Fitchburg  farm 

CHIPPER  WILL  WORK  FOR  YOUR  FARM  .  .  . 


...IN  POUND  YARDS: 

Wood  chip  bedding  stands  up  better  in  wet  spots.  Pound  yards  bedded  with  wood 
chips  cake  less  for  faster  loading,  easier  spreading,  yet  the  chips  hold  up  longer  near 
gates  and  water  troughs.  Absorbent  wood  chips  will  carry  plant  nutrients  to  crop  land 
. . .  supply  crops  with  a  humus  that  lasts.  Seed  beds  crust  less  for  better  germination 
. . .  tight  ground  holds  moisture  better . . .  stays  open  longer. 

...IN  ORCHARDS: 

Pruning  disposal  in  orchards  combines  into  one  simple,  soil  building  operation  when  a 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  is  used.  Tree  trimmings  need  no  longer  be  hauled.  Brush  can 
be  fed  into  the  chipper  and  the  chips  blown  around  the  trees  for  mulch.  This  moisture¬ 
holding  mulch  can  be  worked  into  the  ground  with  cover  crops  or  left  for  weed  control. 

...DAIRY  BARNS  AND  POULTRY  HOUSES: 

Tough  absorbent  wood  chips  really  stand  up  in  dairy  bams  and  poultry  houses.  Your 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  cut  poultry  production  costs,  reduce  dairy  bam  straw 
requirements  by  producing  litter  and  bedding  from  your  wood  lot.  At  clean-up  time, 
or  whenever  clean  bedding  is  needed,  your  Fitchbimg  Farm  Chipper  will  chip  bedding 
or  litter  quickly  at  low  labor  cost.  Wood  chips  can  be  the  answer  to  your  difficult 
bedding  and  litter  problems — A  Fitchburg  Wood  Chipper  will  supply  wood  chips 
quickly  and  easily. 

YOUR  BEST  FARM  BUY  IS 

A  FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER: 

The  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  is  engineered  for  rugged,  all-day  service.  Normal  lubri¬ 
cation,  with  periodic  shar^ning  of  the  tough  chrome  steel  blades,  keeps  the  Chipper 
on  the  go.  Thanks  to  the  Safety  Spring- Activated  Feed  Plate,  standard  equipment  on 
all  Fitchburg  Chippers,  the  Chipper  adjusts  itself  instantly  to  different  size  wood  to 
give  safe,  smooth  chipping  that  keeps  a  Farm  Chipper  way  ahead  of  clean-up  crews. 
The  economy  and  speed  of  operation  will  soon  return  the  Fitchburg  Chip{>er’s  price 
of  $650  for  the  mulch  Chipper;  $960  for  the  bedding  Chipper. 


...WITH  A  ONE  YEAR  GUARANTEE: 


The  one  year  guarantee  given  with  every  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  assures  you  peace 
of  mind  and  guaranteed  economy  of  operation.  Find  out  how  a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper 
will  save  time,  labor,  and  money  on  your  farm. 


t  frits  for  “WOOD  CHIPS’ 

This  frM  booklet  gives 
complete  details. ..see 
how  other  formers  use 
the  Form  Chipper . . . 
compare  the  facts  with 
your  farm. 


^  FITCHBURG  rHClNEERIMC  P.ORPDRATIOM 

I  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  Dept.  FQ-128 
I  Send  my  free  copy  of  "Wood  Chips  for  Your  FarmI"  to: 

I  Nome 

E  Address  or  R.F.D. 


■  Town  State 

I  _ 

|^^\y^iov^^^^^^fMok^ti|dMode/^^^^^^^^IVaetor 


American  Agriculture,  by  Edward  Hig- 
bee.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York. 
$7.95. 

Four  hundred  pages — or  four  thousand 
— are  not  enough  to  describe  American 
agriculture,  in  anything  but  general  terms. 
This  is  more  a  geography  than  a  book  on 
farming,  yet  it  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the 
areas  of  land  use  in  the  U.  S.,  particularly 
based  on  the  water  availability. 

Land  use,  and  even  more  important, 
water  use,  is  described  by  Dr.  Higbee,  as  it 
covers  ranching  and  cotton,  or  tobacco  and 
cranberries.  Soil  conservation  under  many 
of  the  different  types  of  farming,  dairy, 
com,  ranch,  grows  from  its  history  to  its 
present  importance.  An  appendix,  showing 
the  distribution  of  the  major  crops  and  eco¬ 
nomic  areas,  may  break  down  a  few  deep- 
seated  prejudices — for  instance,  are  you 
sure  you  know  where  soybeans  are  raised, 
or  where  we  have  concentrated  more  than 
five  million  acres  of  flax? 

Tree  Care,  by  John  M.  Haller.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.  $5.95. 

An  extremely  detailed  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  book  on  many  phases  of  tree  culture. 
A  layman  might  be  surprised  at  the  extent 
of  the  subject.  Tree  surgery,  repair,  bracing 
and  disease  control  are  but  a  few  of  the 
divisions.  A  book  to  consult  rather  than 
to  read. 

Pheasants  in  North  A  merica,  edited  by 
Durward  Allen.  Stackpole  Co.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  $7.50. 

In  its  490  pages  this  volume  tells  the  story 
of  the  Oriental  pheasant  since  it  was  first 
successfully  introduced  into  this  country 
and  released  in  Oregon  in  1881.  Since  that 
time  the  big  and  colorful  pheasant  has  be¬ 
come  a  common  sight  on  farm  lands  in 
many  of  the  country’s  most  fertile  parts. 
The  bird  has  become  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  game  birds  and  has  successfully  occu¬ 
pied  territory  left  vacant  by  the  disappear¬ 
ing  prairie  chicken  and  other  natives  left 
homeless  by  man’s  advance. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Allen,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  wildlife  management  at  Purdue  and 
nationally  recognized  expert  on  wildlife 
management,  brings  together  the  findings 
of  the  country’s  leading  pheasant  special¬ 
ists.  Experts  from  all  sections  where  the 
pheasant  prospers  cover  in  detail  the  life 
history,  management  and  habits  of  the  bird. 
For  the  reader  who  craves  full  particulars 
on  the  life  of  the  ringneck  pheasant  in 
America,  this  is  the  book. 
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with  more  acres  of  Conditioning  Experience  than  all  the  other  makes  combined 


Th&  World’s  Number  One  Hay  Conditioner 

Be  sure  . . .  buy  a  Cunningham  Hay  Conditioner  . . .  with  more 
years  of  proven  performance,  in  more  areas,  for  more  profit- 
minded  farmers  than  all  other  makes  combined.  Your 
Cunningham  will  do  the  complete  job  of  conditioning  your 
hay  ...  for  faster  harvesting  ...  for  greater,  money  saving 
feed  value. 


Clip,  fill  in.  mail  today  for  FREE  full  color  folders. 

RAY  CUNNINGHAM  &  SONS.  INC..  GILLEHE  ST.,  LA  CROSSE  22.  WIS. 


The  hay  crop  which  makes  up  your  winter’s  feed  is  too  valuable  to  gamble  on 
with  experiments.  What  you  need  at  hay  time  is  experience  and  Cunningham 
has  more  conditioning  experience  than  all  the  other  makes  combined.  Cunningham  was 
first  to  pioneer  the  development  of  “crimping  action”  conditioning  and  today 
Cunningham  is  fij-st  choice,  coast  to  coast,  among  farmers  who  recognize  the 
increased  value  of  full  protein  hay.  Be  sure  you’re  getting  the  best ...  it 
costs  no  more  to  own  the  world’s  finest  conditioner.  Count  on  Cunningham... 
the  oldest  hand  at  hay  conditioning ...  year  after  year,  crop  after  crop...  this 
experience  pays  off  for  you  ...  no  wrapping  ...  no  plugging  ...  no  breakdown. 


Cunningham’s  swath  level  “sweeping  action”  draws  hay  through  crimping 
reels  in  steady,  even  flow  . . .  crimping  stems  for  fast  moisture  loss ...  no 
destructive  crushing  action.  Your  Cunningham  conditioned  hay  is  barn  ready  in 
just  a  matter  of  hours . , .  and  you’ll  feed  protein-packed,  pliable,  sweet 

smelling  hay  all  winter  . . ,  without  costly  supplements.  Be  sure _ 

ask  for  proof . . .  mail  coupon  today. 


_ 


FRUITFUL 

UNION 

First  years  record:  a  whole  new 
family  of  farming ‘firstsl 


When  Massey-Harris  know-how 
on  combines  teamed  up  with 
Ferguson  tractor  know-how  un¬ 
der  the  new  Massey-Ferguson 
trademark  a  year  ago,  good 
things  for  you  had  to  happen 
. . .  and  did. 

This  union  of  engineering  talent 
has  proved  a  fruitful  one,  in¬ 
deed.  From  it  has  come  the  new 
Massey-Ferguson  65,  the  first 
4-plow  Ferguson  System  trac¬ 
tor.  The  new  Ferguson  35 
Diesel,  the  first  tractor  with  all 
Ferguson  System  operating  ad¬ 
vantages  plus  Diesel  economy. 
Another  first:  the  new  Massey- 
Harris  35  combine  with  grain 
table  or  corn  head  .  . .  the  low¬ 
est  priced  self-propelled  combine 
for  all  family-sized  farms.  And 
more  "firsts”  are  coming  in 
1959,  to  join  the  big  new 
Massey-Ferguson  line. 

For  an  idea  of  the  scope  and 
variety  of  this  great  Massey- 
Ferguson  line  now,  turn  the  page. 


NEW  YEAR... 
NEW  SCOPE 


Look,  compare . . .  you’ll  be 

a  Massey -Ferguson  man! 

Spread  out  before  you  is  just  a  part  of  the 
new  big  line  of  Massey-Ferguson  equipment 
that  will  help  you  make  1959  your  most  prof¬ 
itable  farming  year. 

This  bright  panorama  reveals  something  im¬ 
portant  to  every  American  farmer.  It  tells 
you  that  the  advanced  engineering  that  has 
made  Massey-Harris  combines  and  Ferguson 
System  tractors  world-famous  is  now  avail¬ 
able  to  you  in  equipment  for  practically  every 
type  of  mechanized-farming  operation.  And 
. . .  there’s  even  more  to  come  in  1959! 

Study  this  picture.  You’ll  see  the  world’s  only 
tractors  with  the  never-equalled  Ferguson 
System,  combines  that  are  undisputed 
champs  of  any  harvest,  grassland  equipment 
that  produces  more  and  better  hay  in  less 
time.  Advanced  mechanized  equipment  of 
every  kind! 

In  1959  more  than  ever  before,  the  new  big 
Massey-Ferguson  line  is  the  one  you  must  be 


sure  to  see,  whatever  your  mechanized-farming 
needs  may  be.  Your  local  Massey-Ferguson 
dealer  is  the  place  to  find  out  more  about  it. 
This  year  we’re  saying  more  confidently  than 
ever  before;  ’'Look,  compare,  and  you’ll  be 
a  Massey-Ferguson  man.” 


'^“MASSEY 

FERGUSON 

Massey-Ferguson  Inc.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Pace-Setter  of  Modern  Farming . . . 
World’s  Most  Famous  Combines  and  the 
Only  Tractors  mth  the  Ferguson  System 
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DEKALB’S  BIG-STRONG  STALKS 
SURE  “PAID  OFF" 


THOSE  STRONG  DEKALB  SHANKS 
REALLY  HOLD  THEIR  EARS 

What  Does  DEKALB  Mean  to  Me? 

IT  MEANS 
MONEY  IN 
THE  BANK 


DEKALI  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DERALI,  ILL. 

'  '  Comintrcio/  Producrt  A  Ditfribulert  of  DoKalb  Stod  Corn, 

DoKalb  Chix  and  DoKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 

than  any  other  Hybrid 

for  19  Straight  Years 


More  Farmers 
have  Planted 


Once  I  have  surveyed  my  customer’s 
irrigation  needs,  the  first  thing  I  settle 
is  the  pump.^It’s  the  heart  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  It  must  be  right  as  to  size  and 
performance  or  my  customer’s  invest¬ 
ment  won’t  pay  off  at  full  value. 

“That’s  why  I  select  Gorman-Rupp 
Irrigation  Pumps.  From  their  26 


models,  I  can  choose  the  exact  pump 
for  the  job  to  be  done.  My  customers 
like  them.  There’s  none  better— for 
low  fuel  cost,  maintenance  and  work¬ 
horse  pumping. 

“And,  with  Gorman-Rupp  Pumps, 
I  can  design  an  engineered  system  that’s 
geared  to  the  crops,  soil  and  land  con- 
toiurs  ...  a  system  planned  for  profit, 
not  built  piecemeal.” 

Make  sure  your  irrigation  system  is 
engineered  to  your  needs.  See  your 
nearest  Gorman-Rupp  Irrigation 
Pump  Dealer  or  fill  out  the  attached 
coupon.  No  obligation. 


Pictured  is  Mr.  Kenneth  Dennehy  of  General  Irrigation  Co., 
Warehouse  Point,  Conn.,  who  sells  Gornuut-Rupp 
Irrigation  Pumps. 


THE  GORMAN-RUPP  COMPANY 
305  Bowman  Slrool,  Montflold,  Ohio 

Gontlemen:  I  want  an  Enginoerod  Irrigation  Plan 
developed  for  my  farm.  Have  your  Irrigation  Pump 
Dealer  contact  me  at  no  obligation  to  me. 


Name _ 


Address 

City 

State 

Irrigation  Acreage  Estimate _ 

Arr«« 

r~l  Lake  Q  River  Q  Ditch 

□  Pond  □  Well 

THE  GORMAN-RUPP  COMPANY 


0O'!inr  GORIVIAN-RUPP  PUIVIPS 

•Kuw 


305  Bowman  Street  •  Manetleld,  Ohio 
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Here’s  the  key  to  low-cost  irrigation 

M)  National  Polyethylene 
Pipe-NSF  Grade 

This  rugged  plastic  pipe  is  the  answer  to  your  irrigation  problems. 
Low-cost  USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe  is  so  lightweight  it  can 
be  carried  in  a  roll  like  hose  ...  so  flexible  it  can  be  run  around 
comers,  over  obstacles  and  under  fences  ...  it  resists  corrosion, 
acids,  alkalies  and  salts.  And  National  Polyethylene  Pipe  retains 
its  flexibility  and  toughness  over  its  entire  working  range  from 
minus  90°F.  to  plus  120°F. 


Vital  statistics— National  Poly¬ 
ethylene  Pipe  is  made  of  100% 
virgin  polyethylene  plastic  to 
which  3%  carbon  black  filler 
has  been  added  to  prevent  de¬ 
terioration  from  ultraviolet 
rays.  It  is  available  in  lengths 
up  to  400  feet,  and  sizes  from 
Vi-inch  to  6  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
pipe  is  smooth  .  .  .  offers  little 
flow  resistance. 


Installation— National  Poly¬ 
ethylene  Pipe  is  amazingly  easy 
to  work  with— installation  is  a 
one-man  job.  Just  carry  a  coil 
on  your  shoulder  to  where  you 
want  it  and  unroll  it.  Cut  it 
with  a  hacksaw  or  a  knife,  in¬ 
sert  the  fittings  and  secure 
them  with  a  clamp. 


Get  complete  details  on  the 
many  uses  of  National  Poly¬ 
ethylene  Pipe  by  writing  to: 
National  Tube  Division, 
United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  525  William  Penn  Place, 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  Ask  for  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  29. 

USS  and  National  are  trademarke 


Colutnbi«-Gmeva  Steal  Division,  San  Francisco, 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

United  States  Steel  Export  Company,  New  York 

National  Tube 

Division  of 

United  States  Steel 


Much  ado  (too  much)  We  don’t  know 
about  a  gooseberry  of  a  fruit  that  en¬ 

joys  less  popular¬ 
ity  in  America  than  the  gooseberry.  But 
in  the  Cheshire  district  of  England  it  is 
regarded  as  a  berry  par  excellence.  It  is 
grown  extensively  there  and  the  very  odd 
British  make  pies  and  preserves  from  it 
which  they  eat  with  a  good  deal  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  One  of  our  readers  in  Cheshire  re¬ 
cently  rep>orted  that  they  have  just  closed 
a  contest  for  the  biggest  gooseberry  of  the 
season.  With  customary  British  restraint, 
our  correspondent  fails  to  inform  us  of  the 
size  of  the  prize-winning  fruit.  Most  of 
her  letter  was  devoted  to  ways  and  means 
of  keeping  the  berries  from  exploding.  It 
seems  that  about  the  time  a  gooseberry 
reaches  prize -winning  proportions  it  ex¬ 
plodes.  To  guard  against  this  tragedy, 
gooseberry  fanciers  shade  them  with  um¬ 
brellas,  tents,  and  some  tie  them  up  in 
paper  bags.  Entries  in  the  contest  are  kept 
overnight.  If  one  explodes  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  it  is  automatically  disqualified. 

The  gooseberry,  teamed  up  with  the  cur¬ 
rant,  was  a  standard  hedge  border  for 
old-fashioned  kitchen  gardens.  Our  grand¬ 
mothers  made  delightful  currant  jelly,  and 
gooseberry  pies  in  season.  To  tell  the  truth, 
gooseberry  pie  was  never  very  good,  any¬ 
way,  and  it’s  a  good  thing  that  it  has  fallen 
out  of  favor.  It  was  full  of  seeds,  and  tart, 
and  its  flavor  was  bleak  and  medicinal. 


Mighty  Most  scientists  are  devotees  of 
Midgets  the  American  cult  of  bigness. 

Result:  — big  corn,  big  sky¬ 
scrapers,  big  pigs.  However,  there  is  a  very 
active  and  dedicated  minority  who  refuse 
to  believe  that  bigness,  in  itself,  is  a  good 
thing.  These  men  are  quietly  working  on 
the  theory  that  smallness,  too,  has  its  vir¬ 
tues.  Recently  announced  is  a  breed  of  hen 
which  weighs  one-third  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  layer,  consumes  one  third  less  feed,  and 
yet  lays  a  standard  egg. 

Now,  the  Hanford  atomic  center  lab¬ 
oratories  have  announced  a  miniature  pig 
which  will  be  used  for  research  purposes. 
This  pig,  a  distant  cousin  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  wild  boar,  will  weigh  only  150  to  200 
p>ounds  when  fully  grown,  compared  to  the 
400  to  700  pounds  mature  weight  of  the 
average  hog.  It  is  hoped  also  that  the  new 
breed  will  have  white  skin  to  make  them 
useful  to  the  radiation  engineer. 


“The  world’s  largest  and  most  experienced 
manufacturer  of  tubular  products— National  Tube’* 


Robert  Bielfeldt  knew  it  had,  but  how 

much  more  he  didn’t  know  until  he  was 


Would  You  Believe 

ractor  Has  More  Powe 
Now  Than  17  Years  Ago? 


. . .  ^^Shown  by  actual  Dynamometer  test” 

Like  most  young  farmers,  Bob  Bielfeldt  has  to  get  a  lot 
.of  mileage  out  of  his  equipment  on  his  160  acres  of 
^mighty  good  dirt  just  south  of  Anchor,  Illinois.  He’s 
using  a  1941  M  Farmall  priginally  bought  by  his  father, 
Adolph,  back  in  December  of  '41.  There  are  a  lot  of  1941 
M’s  still  doing  a  good  day’s  work  around  the  country, 
but  here  is  the  rather  amazing  story  of  Bob  Bielfeldt’s 
’41  M  in  his  own  words: 

"Dad’s  M  was  rated  at  36  horsepower  when  he  bought  it 
new  in  1941.  Just  before  I  took  over  the  farm  in  September 
of  1950,  he  had  a  set  of  M&W  Pistons  installed  and  did 
they  make  a  whale  of  a  difference!  But  I  didn’t  know  just 
how  many  more  horses  they  added  until  I  took  it  in  this 
spring  to  have  an  M&W  Quick  Action  governor  Mistalled. 
While  there,  I  had  it  put  to  a  Dynamometer  test  and  it 
registered  just  under  50  horsepower — 14  more  than  when 
brand  new!  And,  mind  you,  those  M&W  Pistons  were 
installed  IVz  years  ago  and  the  engine  hadn’t  been  touched 


Remarkable!  But  that  isn’t  the  end  of  the  story.  This  fall, 
Bob’s  old  “M”  started  using  a  little  oil.  When  he  had  it 
torn  down  for  re-ringing,  he  decided  instead  to  install  new 
M&W  Turbo-Dome  Pistons.  The  result:  “My  neighbors 
told  me  what  these  new  pistons  would  do  but  I  could 
hardly  believe  it!  They  not  only  shot  the  old  M’s  horse¬ 
power  well  up  over  50  without  any  reboring  or  increase 
in  piston  size,  but  I’ve  been  using  even  less  fuel  in  heavy 
plowing  this  fall!” 

Bob  estimates,  he  works  his  ’41  M  at  least  600  hours  a  year 
and  most  of  it  at  heavy  loads — plowing,  discing  and  feed 
grinding.  Fuel  consumption  in  heavy  plowing  runs  only 
3V4  to  gallons  per  hour  and  he  pulls  3-14'^  plows  in 
3rd  gear.  “Could  do  it  in  4th,’’  he  says,  “but  it  throws 
dirt  too  far.”  As  it  is,  he  turns  under  an  acre  every  30  to 
35  minutes.  That’s  hustling! 

If  you  want  1960  new  tractor  performance  and  even  greater 
fuel  economy,  turn  to  M&W’s  exclusive  Turbo-Dome 
Pistons.  They  squeeze  every  ounce  of  power  from  every 
drop  of  fuel  like  no  other  pistons  in  new  tractors  or  old. 
They  will  increase  the  horsepower  and  operating  efficiency 
oiyour  tractor — regardless  of  age,  make  or  model.  If  in  doubt, 
write  today  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  M&W  Turbo- 
Dome  Piston  dealer.  You  can  have  I960  tractor  perform¬ 
ance  from  your  old  tractor  TODAY ! 

tVrIft  hr  f—t  upy  at  ftlt  Mht  •  LASTINS  NWII 

M&W  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS 


3912  Green  Street 


Anchor,  Illinois 


MUELLER  BRASS  CO 


(INTERMEDIATE  DENSITY  GRADE*) 


PLASTIC  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS 


THE  BEST 

FLEXIBLE  PLASTIC 
PIPE  FOR  LOW 
COST  FARM  USE 


Parched  The  Corn  Industries  Research 

Com  Foundation  calls  our  attention 

to  the  problem  of  drying  com 
at  excessive  temperatures.  Drying  at  higher 
than  140  degrees  Fahrenheit,  they  say,  tends 
to  convert  corn  starch  to  paste,  damages 
the  com  oil,  and  makes  a  separation  of 
starches  and  proteins  difficult.  Heat  doesn’t 
damage  the  feeding  value,  but  if  com  is 
being  sold  as  a  commercial  crop,  drying 
temperature  should  be  kept  below  140. 


Your  farm  water  supply  system  installed  with 
Streamline  Polyethylene  Plastic  Pipe  will  have 
longer  life  and  give  more  dependable  service,  even 
under  extreme  conditions  such  as  repeated  freez¬ 
ing.  It  has  far  greater  bu/st  strength  and  higher 
resistance  to  creep  and  stress  crack  than  conven¬ 
tional  plastic  pipe.  Also  resists  the  action  of  rust, 
rot,  corrosion,  bacterial  growth,  acids  and  alkalies. 
Flexible,  for  easy  installation  above  or  below 
ground  by  one  man  . . .  lines  are  readily  re-located 
.  .  .  can  be  connected  to  existing  systems.  For  an 
economical,  trouble-free  water  system  be  sure  to 
use  Streamline  Plastic  Pipe. 


*INTEItMEDIATE  DENSITY  GRADE 
A  higher  density  pipe  mode 
from  the  finest  quality 
resins  available. 


The  wonder  fibers  produced  from 
a  test  tube  have  been  cutting  deep¬ 
ly  into  the  wool  market.  Now,  wool 
is  becoming  a  wonder  fiber  itself. 


N.S.F.  APPROVED 
This  certifies 
opprovol  for  the  frons* 
mission  of  drinking  woter. 

Produced  to  Commercial 
Stondord  CS  197-57 


The  ideal  pipe  for  deep  wells,  domestic  cold  water 
service,  irrigation  and  land  drainage,  cleaning  and 
watering  stock. 

MUELLER  BRASS  CO. 

PORT  HURON  48,  MICHIGAN 


Writ*  today  for 
your  copy  of  this 
informotiv*  book 
thot  gives  you 
t  h  •  comploto 
story  of  Streom- 
line  plostic  pipe 
ond  fittings. 


C-JOO 


McGINNESS  CHAROLAIS 


Gains  100  Pounds  per  month 


nee 


By  upgrading  your  hard  with  McGinness  Charolais  or  Charbray  braading  stock  you  can 
gat  at  least  20%  more  beef  on  10%  less  feed.  The  scale  ticket  shown  above  is  raprasenta- 
tiva  of  Charolais  gains — usually  100  pounds  par  month  during  their  first  year.  Investigate 


Send  for  Hilt  Informa¬ 
tive  brochure— pro- 
fuMly  lllutiraled  with 
unretouched  photoi  of 
individual  cmimolt  and 
herd  thatt. 


McGinness'  7-point  selling  policy — including  a  trade-in  feature 
up  to  2  years  after  data  of  purchase.  Choose  from  the  Mid- 
West's  largest  assembly  of  Charolais  and  Charbray  hards. 


McGinness  bros.  ranch 

Box  723,  Excelsior  Springs,  Ho.  or  Rt.  7,  Lothrop,  Ho. 


The  new  woolen  garments  will  be  crease- 
proof,  stainproof  and  mothproof.  And  be¬ 
fore  long  they  may  well  be  shrinkproof,  too. 
From  Australia  comes  a  method  of  spraying 
ammonium  thioglycolage  onto  the  garment, 
then  pressing  in  pleats  or  creases  which  stay 
there  permanently.  The  chemical  is  also 
used  in  permanent  wave  liquids  where  it 
does  the  same  job  on  human  hair. 

Fabrics  treated  with  the  stainproofing 
material  can  be  cleaned  of  spots  with  the 
wipe  of  a  damp  cloth.  Mothproofing  with 
minute  amounts  of  a  new  chemical  make 
the  fiber  poisonous  to  the  destructive  moth 
grub.  Even  the  name  of  the  chemical  is 
formidable.  It  is  Hexachloroepoxyoctahy- 
droenoexidimethanonaphthalene. 

With  these  and  the  anti-shrink  treatment 
to  come,  wool’s  competitive  position  has 
been  immeasurably  improved. 

Grub-free  In  Story  County,  Iowa,  a  vol- 
County  untary,  self-financed  drive  to 
rid  the  area  of  cattle  grubs  is 
being  tried  this  winter  under  the  direction 
of  entomologist  Earle  Raun  of  Iowa  State 
College.  Using  the  two  new  systemic  insec¬ 
ticides,  Co-Ral  and  Trolene  which  kill 
grubs  inside  the  animal,  Raun  hopes  for  a 
successful  demonstration  which,  next  year, 
may  be  extended  to  the  entire  state.  For 
details  on  systemics  see  The  Farm  Qu.ar- 
TERLY,  Autumn,  1958,  “Grub  Rub-Out.’’ 

Nitrogen  as  Working  in  much  the  same 
Insecticide  fashion  as  a  systemic  insecti¬ 
cide,  nitrogen  fertilizer  has 
been  found  to  repel  or  possibly  poison  in¬ 
sects  which  attack  the  plants  which  have 
been  heavily  fertilized.  In  Wisconsin,  it  was 
found  that  buckwheat  thrived  in  spite  of 
heavy  aphid  attacks  when  it  had  been  ferti¬ 
lized  while  unfertilized  plants  succumbed. 
The  same  story  is  true  of  red  pine  seedlings 
under  attack  from  the  sawfly  larvae. 
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Take  this  one  easy  step  toward 

HIGHER  POULTRY  PROFITS 


To  get  top  profits  you  must  have  healthy, 
disease  resistant  layers  bred  to  produce  more 
eggs  and  better  eggs  at  a  minimum  cost.  H&N 
"Nick  Chick”  Leghorns  are  just  such  birds. 

H&N’s  entire  breeding  program — from  gen¬ 
etic  and  physiological  research  to  an  extensive 
system  of  testing,  measuring  and  recording — 
has  one  basic  purpose:  to  produce  layers  that 
earn  the  highest  possible  profits.  H&N  calls 
this  program  Balanced  Breeding. 

MORE  FIRST  PLACE  INCOME  AWARDS 

Here*s  proof  of  the  success  of  Balanced 
Breeding:  H&N’s  have  won  more  than  twice 
as  mai^y  Random  Sample  Test  awards  for 
highest  income  than  any  other  breeder.  In 
fact,  H&N  has  won  40%  of  all  first  place 
awards  in  the  43  tests  entered  to  date  . . .  and 
in  current  tests  H&N’s  are  continuing  to 
chalk  up  performance  records  in  the  same 
mannei^that  has  earned  them,  year  after  year, 
the  right  to  the  title  of  Americans  All-Time 
Profit  Champions. 


higher  profits  on  the  20,000  poultry  farms 
where  they  are  being  used. 


H&N  **Nick  Chick**  Leghorns  have 
won  every  5-year  Average  Award 
offered  by  the  California  Random 
Sample  Test.  In  the  1952-57  California 
Five  Year  Test  H&N  pullets  earned  27c 
more  per  pullet  per  year  than  the  second 
place  bird,  79c  more  than  the  average  of 
all  competing  strains.  H&N  was  also  first 
in  egg  quality,  and  first  in  least  feed 
eaten  per  dozen  eggs  (4.4  lbs.).  In  the 
1957  annual  test  H&N  topped  all  45 
floor  entries  with  a  record  of  279  eggs 
per  pullet  housed. 


In  the  tests,  on  farm  after  farm,  and  year 
after  year,  H&N’s  have  consistently  measured 
up  to  their  one  major  responsibility — higher 
poultry  profits!  But  eggs  laid  by  H&N’s  on 
other  poultrymen’s  farms — or  in  Random 
Sample  Tests — aren’t  earning  profits  for  you. 


30,000,000  HATCHED  LAST  YEAR 

From  the  very  start,  when  H&N  were  first 
introduced  (from  a  hatch  of  only  56,000)  the 
demand  for  H&N’s  has  grown  steadily  to  a' 
hatch  of  over  30,000,000  a  year.  This  is  a  sure 
sign  H&N  "Nick  Chick”  Leghorns  are  earning 


Now  is  the  time — this  year — to  take  this 
one  simple  step  toward  increasing  your  poultry 
profits!  Put  H&N* 8  to  work  for  you  on 
your  farm. 


Get  the  facta  about  H&N**iyick  Chick**  Leg¬ 
horns.  Write  for  this  FREE  booklet  today! 


KinUND.  WASHINCTON 


HEISDORF  &  NELSON  FARMS,  Inc. 

.  0.  BOX  428  •  KIRKLAND,  WASHINGTON 


CsnHsmsti:  fftOM  tend  ms  ysvr  nsw  fUB  28-pags  boskist  about 
HtN  "Nkk  Chkk"  Isghomt. 


NAME 


BRANCH  HATCHERIES  in 
ETALUMA,  TURLOCK  and  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE. 
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"OUR  EATON  2-SPEED  AXLE 

SAVES  TIME  IN  THE  FIELD, 
MAKES  TIME  ON  THE  ROAD 


SAYS  FRUIT  GROWER  J.  F.  WHITBECK,  ORONDO,  WASHINGTON 


“When  we  harvest  perishable  fruit,  a  few  minutes  saved  means  a  dollar 
earned,”  says  Mr.  Whitbeck,  who  grows  pears,  apples,  peaches,  plums 
and  cherries  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  “To  save  time  is  why  1  speci¬ 
fied  an  Eaton  2-Specd  Axle  on  my  CMC  truck.  The  Eaton  low-gear  range 
furnishes  the  pulling  jjower  needed  to  drive  into  orchards  made  soft  by 
irrigation,  and  bring  out  capacity  loads  without  delays. 

“In  addition  to  tough  off-the-road  orchard  hauling,  the  Eaton  2-Speed 
gives  us  fast  highway  trips  to  markets  in  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Spokane. 
Because  of  the  versatility  of  our  Eaton  2-Specd,  w'e  can  travel  over  level 
highways,  steep  foothills  and  long  mountain  grades  without  harmful, 
excessive  engine  strain— and  still  save  as  much  as  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  a  2()0-mile  trip. 

“After  15  years  of  operating  Eaton-equipped  trucks,  I  know  that  an 
Eaton  2-Spccd  conserves  fuel  and  lowers  maintenance  costs.  What’s 
more,  it  gives  the  driver  full  control  of  the  truck,  safeguards  the  cargo 
too.  With  steady  power  for  slow,  smooth  starts,  the  load  doesn’t  shift  and 
crush  itself.  And,  on  steep  downg^rades,  the  low-gear  range  helps  prevent 
burned-out  brake  linings.” 

Like  Mr.  \VMiitbeck,  you  can  get  added  safety,  economy  and  handling 
ease  when  you  specify  an  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a 
demonstration. 


“WE  HAUL  ABOUT  1500  BOXES  of  fruit  a  day  during 
harvest  season,”  says  Mr.  W'hiibeek.  “On  the  road 
to  market,  Eaton’s  high-gear  range  assures  top  legal 
speeds  at  low  engine  rfm  — that  re»liues  trip  time, 
cuts  engine  wear  and  fuel  consumption.” 


EATON 


CMC  TRUCK  SALES  MANAGER,  Ray  Mansfield,  Jones 
Pontiac  Company,  Wenatchee,  Washington,  says: 
“Customers  with  Eaton-equipped  trucks  tell  me 
they  get  top  prices  at  the  morning  fruit  market. 
That’s  because  they  get  there  first— before  the  other 
growers  who  operate  trucks  with  conventional  axles.” 


2-SPEED  TRUCK  AXLES 

MORE  THAN  2  MILLION  EATON  AXLES  IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 

EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


BIG  STICK  farming 


Power  with 
3“  way  Punch  t 

POWER  with  a  new  three-way  punch ...  42  percent 
more  pull  in  low  range  . . .  almost  50  percent  more  speed 
in  high  range . .  .  and  live  power  take-off  that  matches 
forward  speed  to  crop  conditions.  That’s  the  exclusive 
Power  Director  (The  Big  Stick)  in  action ! 

But  that  isn’t  all.  In  Allis-Chalmers  Dynamic  D-14 
and  D-17  Tractors,  this  extra  power  and  speed  are  used 
to  full  work  capacity  through  the  Traction  Booster  sys¬ 
tem  which  gives  ground  traction  automatically  as  needed. 


With  this  modem  combination  of  pull  power,  speed 

and  traction,  you  farm  deeper  .  . .  wider  . . .  faster _ 

with  less  fuel  used  per  acre. 

All  this . . .  and  more ...  is  yours  to  command  from 
the  easy-riding  seat  of  a  3  plow  D-14,  or  a  4  or  5  plow 
D-17  . . .  when  you  shift  to  Big-Stick  power. 

Your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  invites  you  to  try  this  new 
kind  of  farm  power  in  a  free  demonstration  on  your  own 
farm  . . .  any  day  you  say.  Make  it  soon. 


■'  M  ■:  ■  -v  .  '  i  ^ 


Listen!  National  Farm  &  Home  Hour 
Every  Saturday— NBC 

TRACTION  BOOSTER  Is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 


AILIS-CHAIMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION.  MILWAUKEE  1.  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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Best  of  breed  for  fair  and  farm 

...Butler  metal  buildings 

A  champion  in  its  own  class  is  the  Butler  metal  building  that  houses 
the  livestock  exhibition  at  the  Taylor  County  Fair  in  Abilene. 

The  sturdy  Butler  structural  system  keeps  supporting  columns 
to  a  minimum.  Steel  roof  beams  completely  span  each  arena, 
providing  spacious,  unobstructed  areas  for  cattle  and  viewers. 

Visibility  is  superb.  Natural  daylight  floods  the  interior  through 
translucent  panels  in  the  roof. 

The  air  keeps  fresh  naturally.  The  gable  design  channels  odors 
and  hot,  stale  air  up  and  out  continuous  peak  ventilators.  And  the 
die-formed  metal  cover  paneling  is  as  rain-tight  and  as  wind-safe 
as  a  one-piece  metal  shell. 

But  you  don’t  have  to  go  to  a  fair  to  see  modem  Butler  buildings. 

They  are  already  on  hundreds  of  farms  and  ranches,  protecting 
livestock,  grain,  machinery  and  tools  in  a  way  that  cannot  be 
duplicated  by  traditional  farm  buildings. 

Butler  farm  buildings  are  not  the  lowest  in  cost— measured  in 
mere  dollars.  But  measured  in  years  of  service  per  dollar— in  fire 
safety,  unobstructed  interiors,  and  utility  that  remains  the  same 
no  matter  how  your  farm  practices  may  change— Butler  is  your 
lowest-cost  farm  building. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

7378  East  1 3th  StrMt,  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 

Manufacturers  of  Metal  Buildings  •  Equipment  for  Farming,  Dry  Cleaning,  Oil  Production  and  Transportation,  Outdoor  Advertising  •  Custom  Fabrication 
Soles  offices  in  Los  Angeles  ond  Richmond,  Colif.  •  Houston,  Tex.  •  Birminghom,  Ala.  •  Atlanta,  Go.  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Chicago,  III.  •  Detroit,  Mich. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  •  New  York  City  and  Syracuse,  N.Y.  •  Boston,  Moss.  •  Washington,  O.C.  *  Burlington,  Ontario,  Canada 
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The  mezzanine  dormitory  for  exhibitors  is  neatly  tucked  under 
the  weathersealed  Butler  metal  roof  — creates  a  modern,  func¬ 
tional  appearance  that  is  strikingly  distinctive. 


OKT  THK  PULL  STORY 
PROM  YOUR  BUTLER  BUILDER— 
OR  WRITE  US  DIRECT 


You’ll  find  dozens  of  uses  in  every  season  for  your  Crop-Chopper! 


New  all-purpose  Crop  Chopper  with  Curvo-Thrust ! 


a 


DOES  ALL  THESC  JOBS 
—and  does  them  fast! 

Cuts  green  feed 

Chops  silage— grass,  oats, 
peanut  vines 

Shreds  and  spreads  cornstalks, 
cotton  stalks 

Clears  stubble,  brush 
Mows  weeds 

Tops  beets,  potatoes,  sagebrush 

Makes  bedding  of  cornstalks 
or  straw 

Shreds  orchard  and 
.  vineyard  primings 

Clips  pastures 
Clips  waterways 
Mulches  orchards 
Harvests  mint 
Chops  flax 

Cleans  up  rice  stubble 


Lere's  the  most  advanced,  the  most 
versatile  economy  chopper  ever  offered — 
the  New  Holland  33  Crop-Chopper! 

Thirty-two  free-swinging  knives  cut 
standing  crop  or  windrows.  They  deliver 
it  to  a  12"  auger  which  in  turn  carries  it  to 
the  exclusive  Curvo-Thrust  fan.  It  recuts 
the  material  into  fine  pieces.  The  exclusive 
cup-shaped  paddles  on  the  Curvo-Thrust 
fan  blow  the  chopped  crop  out  the  dis¬ 
charge  spout  and  quickly  fill  every  comer 
of  the  trailing  wagon.  And  the  silage  is 
clean,  for  no  dirt  has  been  sucked  in! 

Behind  you,  a  clean,  uniformly  cut  field 
and  fine-chopped  crop.  Before  you,  years 
of  simple,  economical  operation  with  the 
“33.”  See  it  soon!  New  Holland  Machine 
Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp., 
New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


NEW  CURVO-THRUST  FAN  is  equipped 
with  exclusive  cupped  paddles  that  assure 
more  positive  throwing  action  and  even 
distribution  of  material  throughout  the 
wagon  as  it  comes  out  the  spout.  Its  re¬ 
cutting  knives  assure  fine,  double-cut 
material. 


New  HoisZiAnd _ 

1  ihe^  details ' 

First  in  Grassland  Farming" 

New  Holland  Machine  Company 

912  Oak  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Nampr 

n 

1  Please  send  me 

1  free  catalog  on 

Addresnr 

1  Crop-Chopper. 

L 
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Profit-engineered... from  boar  to  bacon 


Could  you  make  a  profit  on  a  $15  hog 
market?  Top  producers  can.  Read  here 
how  your  feed  manufacturer's  1959  Life 
Cycle  Swine  Feeding  Program  can  help  you 
get  the  lowest-cost,  highest-profit  produc¬ 
tion  you  ever  had. 


Life  Cycle  Feeding  is  based  on  three 
simple,  but  important  principles: 

1.  Feed  For  Big  Profits  Per  Litter  and 

with  Life  Cycle  Feeding  the  profit  per 
pig  will  take  care  of  itself. 

2.  Pigs  Are  Made,  Then  Born.  Life 
Cycle  Feeding  was  developed  to  help 
you  get— and  keep— a  greater  number 
of  vigorous,  healthy  pigs  per  litter. 


Extensive  research  over  the  years  has 
shown  that  the  nutrition  and  health  of 
a  pig  really  begins  in  the  sow’s  gesta¬ 
tion  and  lactation  rations.  Complete, 
balanced  nutrition— geared  to  the 
growth  needs  of  the  sow  and  her  un¬ 
born  litter— helps  eliminate  dead  or 
weak  pigs  .  .  .  gives  your  litter  a  head 
start  to  top-profit  production. 

3.  Swine  Are  What  They  Eat.  Tests 
show  that  swine  not  only  do  better 
when  they  are  fed  better  .  . .  but  that 
the  rations  fed  during  one  stage  of  the 
life  cycle  will  influence  the  growth, 
health  and  feed  efficiency  of  the  next. 
How  Life  Cycle  Feeding  Becomes  Im¬ 
portant.  Today,  there  are  2H  million 


farms  in  the  swine  production  busi¬ 
ness.  Yet,  a  recent  university  estimate 
shows  that  60,000  producers,  averag¬ 
ing  100  sows  with  two  litters  of  8  pigs 
per  year  could  match  the  entire  pork 
output  of  those  2H  million.  How? 
Just  by  applying  the  known,  proven 
feeding  and  management  practices  of 
efficient  swine  production. 

The  incentive  to  become  a  top  pro¬ 
ducer  is  great — the  pay  is  good.  Un¬ 
der  today’s  market  conditions  you 
could  make  5  to  6  times  the  profit  per 
litter  of  the  average  producer.  How? 

The  average  farmer  saves  7  pigs  per 
litter,  puts  on  100  lbs.  of  gain  at  a  cost 
of  $14.25,  makes  $1.50  profit  on  a  200- 
lb.  hog  sold  at  $15  per  cwt.,  for  a  total 
litter  profit  of  $10.50. 

Top  producers  can  wean  as  many  as 
10  pigs  per  litter,  get  100  lbs.  gain  for 
$12,  make  $6  profit  p>er  hog  on  a  $15 
market,  for  a  litter  profit  of  $60. 

How  can  you  become  such  a  top 
producer?  As  every  swine  raiser  knov/s, 
the  first  steps  are  keyed  to  good  breed¬ 
ing  and  management.  But,  it  takes 
good  feeding  to  bring  out  the  best  of 
breeding  and  help  you  get  the  most  out 
of  your  good  management  practices. 

In  formulating  his  Life  Cycle  Feed¬ 
ing  Programs  for  1959,  your  feed  manu¬ 
facturer  has  helped  you  take  a  big 
step  towards  that  top-profit  goal. 

By  combining  all  the  latest,  proven 
swine  nutritional  findings  in  his  formu¬ 
las,  he  is  putting  to  work  the  results 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  university  and 
feed  industry  research  designed  to 
bring  science  to  your  farm  in  a  feed  bag. 

See  your  favorite  feed  supplier  soon 
for  complete  details  on  his  Life  Cycle 
Feeding  Program  and  his  profit-mak¬ 
ing  feeds  containing  Terramycin. 


WHY  LIFE  CYCLE  FEEDING  IS  NEEDED 

Basic  nutrient  needs  change  with  each  stage  of  growth 


Protein 
%  of  ration 


Calcium 
%  of  ration 


Phosphorus 
%  of  ration 


Vitamin  A  Palmitate 
in  Gelatin  I.  U. 
lb.  Ration 


Terramycin 
gm/ton 
of  ration 


Vitamin  B|2 
mg/'ton 


Grower  I  Grower  II  Grower  III 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  CYCLE  FEEDING? 


Life  Cycle  Feeding  is  keyed  to  the  principle  that  each  stage  the  correct  balance  of  nutrients  needed  for  top  perform- 

of  the  life  cycle  of  swine  has  different  nutritional  needs.  ance  in  each  stage  of  growth  and  development.  In  general. 

Formula  feeds,  made  according  to  these  principles,  supply  they  fall  into  the  seven  main  groups  listed  below; 


GESTATION  STAGE.  Feeds  must  supply  extra  calcium,  phosphate,  important  trace  minerals 
and  vitamins  with  an  abundant  supply  of  body-building  protein  for  building  big,  husky  pigs. 

LACTATION  STAGE.  Feeds  are  higher  in  protein  and  other  nutrients  needed  to  stimulate  heavy 
milk  flow  of  proper  composition. 

PRE-WEANING  STAGE.  Prestarter  type  feeds  are  very  palatable.  They  have  high  levels  of 
antibiotic,  sweetening  agents  and  milk  products  to  help  get  baby  pigs  on  dry  feeds  fast. 

WEANING  STAGE.  Starter  feeds  are  high  in  protein,  vitamins,  antibiotic  and  other  body¬ 
building  ingredients  to  make  pigs  grow  faster,  keep  sow  in  better  condition,  fight  scours  and 
secondary  infections. 

GROWING  STAGE.  Nutritional  requirements  change  rapidly  as  swine  start  developing  body 
framework  and  gaining  faster.  Balanced  feeding  supplemented  with  antibiotics  helps  you  get 
highest  profit  gains. 

FINISHING  STAGE.  Swine  need  less  protein  with  a  proper  balance  of  protein,  minerals,  vitamins 
and  antibiotic  for  top  gains  at  low  feed  costs  per  pound  of  gain. 

STRESS  PERIODS.  During  critical  periods  such  as  lactation,  weaning,  severe  weather  changes 
and  at  times  of  high  incidence  of  disease,  swine  need  the  protection  of  high-level  antibiotic 
feeds. 


How  LIFE  CYCLE  FEEDS  are  made  better  with  Terramycin 


FASTER  GAINS 


GROWTH  INDEX,  SWINE 

Low  Itvpl  Antib<ot< 
under  normjl  cond  tions 

Huh  level 
Anlib'Otic 
under  unusuel 
conditions 

Terramycin 

1176 

190 

Bacitracin 

110  9 

99.5 

Penicillin 

1104 

97 

Streptomycin 

109.0 

128 

No  antibiotic 

100.0 

100.0 

Based  on  typical  responses  in  growini  and  fattening  swine  at  leading 
Agricultuial  colleges,  lepoiled  in  "Piactical  Aspects  of  the  Use  of 
Antibiotics  in  Rations  ol  Livestock",  1957 


BETTER  FEED 

EFFICIENCY 

Control 
mo  antibiotic  1 

Terramycin 
m  feed 

Average  daily  gain.  lbs. 

135 

1.63 

Average  daily  feed  cons.,  lbs. 

4.90 

5.46 

Average  feed  per  lb.  gam,  lbs. 

3.62 

3.35 

1  1 

(Typical  response  from  1958  trial  > 

LOWER  FEED  COSTS 

Value  of  feeding  antibiotics 
on  experiment  with  130  pigs 

GAINS 

CONTROL 

TERRAMYCIN 

10%  axtra 
gains 

FEED 

CONTROL 

■ 

TERRAMYCIN 

1  S460  Ibt. 

faad  (ovad 

COST  (g  4i  LB.  FOR  FEED 

CONTROL 

■ 

TERRAMYCIN 

1  $1.05  saving 
par  pig 

BETTER  HEALTH 

When  used  at  recommended  levels.  Terramycin  in 
feeds  can: 

PREVENT  OR  TREAT 

Scours  or  bacterial  diarrhea 
Enteritis 

Secondary  diseases 

Atrophic  Rhinitis  (aid  in  the  maintenance  of  weight  gains 
and  feed  consumption  in  presence  of  this  disease) 
Leptospirosis  (prevent  abortions  and  birth  of  weak  or 
dead  pigs  due  to  Leptospirosis) 


LIFE  CYCLE 
FEEDING 

Terramyciif 
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INTECRATED  NOME 

How  well  have  the  highly  organized  cooperatives  of  Scandaiiavia  solved  the  production  and  marketing 
problems  of  farmers?  What  can  American  farmers  learn  from  the  integrated  Norse? 

By  R.  J.  McGinnis 


For  the  past  fourteen  years,  I  have  vis¬ 
ited  a  foreign  country  each  year  to  live 
with  a  farmer  and  report  what  it’s  like  to 
farm  in  Yugoslavia,  Libya,  Ireland,  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  and  many  other  lands. 

The  world  over,  farmers  are  brothers. 
We  share  the  same  problems,  we  make 
identical  mistakes.  We  suffer  defeat  from 
the  same  enemies:  bugs,  weather,  and  dis¬ 
ease.  And  we  are  uplifted  by  the  same 
riches:  the  fertile  earth,  an  hospitable  cli¬ 
mate,  a  love  for  God,  and  our  work. 

To  report  on  national  cooperatives,  I 
went  to  Norway. 

Here  in  America  we  have  done  well  with 
co-op  farm  stores,  farmer-owned  gasoline 
and  insurance  companies,  and  co-op  mar¬ 
keting  organizations  in  wheat  and  in  spe¬ 
ciality  crops  such  as  lemons  and  blueberries. 
But  what  is  it  like,  I  wanted  to  know,  to 
live  in  a  country  where  almost  all  the  farm¬ 
ing  is  handled  through  cooperatives:  not 
just  in  Buying  farm  supplies,  but  in  grow- 
ing  the  crop  and  in  selling  it,  too? 

Is  the  farmer  richer — or  poorer  for  the 
experience?  May  we  tjenefit  from  observ¬ 
ing  him? 

Like  all  great  humanitarian  movements, 
the  Norwegian  co-ops  were  started  by  sin- 

Jon  Sundby,  “Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  Cooperative  Movement”,  a  fanner  of 
Norway  who  twice  served  as  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  was  a  leader  in  the  movement  to  weld  the 
local  co-ops  of  Norway  into  a  national  organ¬ 
ization.  He  lives  on  the  ancestaal  farm  near  Oslo. 


cere  men,  genuinely  interested  in  bettering 
the  lot  of  their  fellows.  In  the  beginning, 
the  main  idea  of  the  producer  co-ops’  was 
to  help  the  farmer  get  a  better  price  on 
the  market,  to  improve  the  quality  of  his 
crops,  and  to  cut  out  the  drain  on  his  profits 
taken  by  the  middleman.  Today,  his  co¬ 
operatives  control  farming,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel.  Some  of  the  co-ops’  profits  in  serv¬ 
ing  as  middlemen  for  the  farmer  go  into 
slaughter  houses,  creameries,  a  vast  bureau¬ 
cracy,  and  administrative  costs.  The  farm¬ 
er  owns  this  rich  set-up,  although  these 
riches  do  not  appear  as  cash  in  his  pocket. 
Is  he  ahead?  On  a  per  acre  basis  he  is  one 
of  the  most  mechanized  farmers  in  the  world 
with  roughly  one  tractor  to  every  other 
farm.  You  can  travel  for  days  in  the  rugged 
fjord  country  without  seeing  a  house  with 
inside  plumbing,  a  self-propelled  piece  of 
farm  machinery,  an  electric  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  or  a  1958  truck;  yet  in  the  rich,  level, 
southern  areas  every  farmhouse  will  have 
hot  and  cold  running  water,  electricity,  and 
some  of  the  other  modem  conveniences. 
Not  in  the  richest  regions,  however,  will  you 
find,  as  in  the  United  States,  one  farmer  in 
eight  with  a  gross  income  equal  to  $10,000 
a  year. 

For  comparison  we  cannot  use  our  meas¬ 
uring  stick;  we  must  use  theirs. 

Are  their  walls  tight?  Do  they  eat  well? 
Are  their  clothes  warm?  Are  their  children 
well  educated  and  do  they  get  good  medical 
care?  By  these  standards,  the  Norwegian 
farmer  has  one  of  the  highest  standards  of 


living  in  the  world  and  he  has  improved  his 
situation  under  cooperatives.  The  very  eco¬ 
nomic  nature  of  his  country  makes  private 
enterprise  such  as  we  know  it  difficult  for 
the  individual  producer  because  farms  are 
so  small  and  marketing  channels  are  slow. 
Imagine  a  small  country  of  114,000  farms, 
half  of  which  are  8  to  12  acres,  and  only 
one-quarter  are  over  25  acres.  Of  these 
“larger”  farms  of  25  acres  and  over,  a 
spread  of  200  acres  is  a  rarity. 

As  every  farmer  quickly  understands, 
this  can  mean  a  nation  of  small  farmers 
with  small  hope  for  future  growth  and  so 
few  productive  acres  that  the  cost  of  buy¬ 
ing  new,  modern  machinery  is  a  hardship. 

The  situation  worsens  with  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  country,  whose  seacoast  is  slit 
every  30  miles  or  so  by  an  inlet,  or  fjord, 
that  stabs  inland  as  much  as  120  miles.  As 
a  result,  transportation  goes  by  the  spokes  of 
the  wheel,  almost  never  the  circumferential 
way.  Last,  the  scenery  of  the  country  can 
best  be  described  by  a  touring  American 
vo-ag  student  from  Kansas,  who  wrote  his 
sister  in  Belle  Plains; 

“The  scenery?  Breathtaking. 

“Can  you  see  far?  So  far  and  with  such 
beauty  that  it  is  beyond  truth  itself. 

“The  land?  Perpendicular!” 

Although  there  are  occasional  valleys  of 
level  land,  and  small,  flat,  fertile  plateaus, 
almost  any  view  includes  a  mountain,  often 
snowcapped.  Some  farms  are  split — 5  acres 
of  plateau,  and  5  acres  of  hillside,  on  the 
slopes  of  which  hay  is  grown,  and,  after 
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Norway  is  far  from  being  the  only  European 
country  whose  co-ops  dominate  the  agricultural 
picture.  In  Sweden,  Finland,  Denmark,  Ireland 
and  other  countries  the  co-ops  play  a  similar  role. 
Osmo  Saby,  Sweden,  has  100  acres  under 
plow,  22j  hi  forest,  and  30  acres  of  permanent 
pastures,  a  large  farm  for  Sweden.  He  owns 
a  self-propelled  combine  for  his  20  acres  of  wheat. 
He  milks  20  cows,  and  has  recently  gone  into 
the  hog  business,  purchasing  gilts  from  the  swine 
co-op.  His  entire  operation  is  cooperative — 
he  sells  his  grain,  milk  and  meat  to  the  co-op, 
buys  his  fertilizer,  machinery,  and  seed  from  a 
co-op.  He  is  a  member  of  a  consumers  co-op  and 
his  wife  buys  all  ber  household  needs  from 
the  local  branch.  His  production  per  acre  and 
per  cow  is  high — last  year  his  cows  averaged 
13,000  pounds  of  milk  with  485  butterfat. 

He  has  irrigated  his  crops  and  pastures  for  many 
years,  installing  a  pump  and  a  motor  in  a 
barge  which  he  tows  up  and  down  the  shore  of 
a  lake  bordering  his  fields.  He  employs  two 
full-time  laborers  and  an  apprentice. 


or  canning.  And  he  is  able  to  pool  his  small 
produce  into  units  commercially  profitable. 

In  the  case  of  livestock,  the  co-op  packer 
“holds”  cattle  on  feed  for  as  long  as  three 
weeks  until  the  market  catches  up  with  the 
supply.  In  time  of  food  scarcity,  the  crops 
are  sped  to  the  deficit  markets. 

Why  then  isn’t  the  farmer  rich?  He  has 
one  of  the  highest  returns  per  acre  in  the 
world.  His  main  problem  is  that  he  has 
too  few  acres.  He  is  also  hemmed  in  by  the 
creature  of  his  efforts  who  keeps  a-build- 
ing  milk  evaporating  plants  (one  of  them 
has  a  capacity  of  7,000,000  gallons  a  year), 
27  slaughter  houses,  innumerable  country 
egg  receiving  stations,  a  tinning  plant  for 
milk  pails  and  coolers,  saw  mills,  10  potato- 
starch  factories,  22  distilleries,  fertilizer  and 
feed  factories,  and  an  agricultural  bank. 

On  the  home  front  have  appeared  a  few 
cooperative  stables  for  cows,  not  unlike  our 
own  developments  in  Utah.  The  co-op 
builds  a  common  stable,  and  each  member 
must  deliver  his  share  of  hay,  root  crops,  or 
feed  concentrates  to  feed  the  animals.  This 
brings  labor-saving  devices  to  the  farmer 
that  he  never  had  before.  A  rather  new  de¬ 
velopment  on  the  home  front  are  machine 
stations,  where  cooperative-owned  machin¬ 
ery  is  passed  out  to  small  farmers  who  other¬ 
wise  could  never  have  such  power  on  their 
farms. 

The  co-ops  distribute  their  profits  back 
into  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  who  own 
them,  through  continually  extending  great¬ 
er  service.  I'he  farmer  gets  a  little  better 
price  for  his  product,  but  the  only  consoli¬ 
dation  of  wealth  that  he  sees  is  the  better 
facilities  and  expanding  bureaucracy  of  the 
co-op.  His  standard  of  living  continues  to 
improve  and  is  “good”  compared  to  where 
it  came  from,  but  the  wealth  of  the  co-ops  in 
terms  of  equipment  and  buildings  has  not 
worked  its  way  down  into  the  farmer’s 
pocket,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will. 

Meanwhile,  the  farmer  is  stronger  pol¬ 
itically.  He  is  represented  at  his  national 


government  by  farm  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions  of  real  lobbying  power  which,  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  own  entity,  are  unlikely  to  let 
him  down.  To  buttress  any  lack  of  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  co-ops  in  bringing  the 
farmer  what  he  will  regard  as  a  fair  price,  j 
these  organizations  have  put  through  the  | 
national  government  a  farm  subsidy  deal, 
whereby  on  certain  products,  when  the  price 
goes  below  a  given  level,  the  government 
makes  up  the  difference  between  the  ac¬ 
cepted  price  and  the  national  market  price. 

The  farmer's  equanimity  in  his  future  de¬ 
pends  on  his  continuing  love  for  his  way 
of  life,  in  which  no  man  is  his  boss  and  few 
men  are  his  physical  peers,  rather  than  in 
any  sudden  material  upturn. 

Jon  Sundby,  Co-op  Farmer 
For  a  personal  story  of  how  cooperative 
fanning  affects  daily  life,  you  can  hear  it 
direct  from  one  of  the  men  on  top. 

White-thatched,  blue-eyed,  straight  as 
an  arrow  at  four-score  years,  Jon  Sundby 
looks  back  on  a  lifetime  of  service  to  Nor¬ 
wegian  farming.  Because  of  a  few  years 
of  youthful  adventuring  in  the  wheat  coun¬ 
try  of  the  United  States,  he  is  in  a  good  po¬ 
sition  to  explain  Norway’s  farming  system. 

“I  belong  to  seven  cooperatives,”  he  says, 

“and  every  move  I  make  on  this  farm  is 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
system.  To  understand  our  cooperatives, 
you  have  to  understand  Norse  farming. 

“Norway  is  a  rugged  country  of  small 
farms,”  he  continues,  “sixty  per  cent  con¬ 
taining  less  than  twelve  acres,  and  only  ten 
per  cent  more  than  forty.  Most  of  them 
are  worked  by  their  owners.  How  can  an  i 
American  farmer  believe  that  a  family  can 
be  supported  on  twelve  acres  or  less.  But 
the  Norse  do  it — by  combining  an  unbe- 
lievable  thrift  with  dairying. 

“Even  in  the  old  days,  the  Norseman  was 
a  dairyman.  He  put  up  a  big  crop  of  hay  for  ■ 
the  long  winter;  he  had  a  few  goats,  and  he 
fattened  a  pig  or  two  on  potatoes,  and  filled 


cutting,  is  carried  down  to  the  lower  level 
farm  by  cables.  There  it  is  hung  on  wires 
to  dry  like  wet  wash. 

Co-ops  came  to  Norway,  then,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  greedy  cartels,  or  vicious  market 
speculation,  but  because  enterprise  wasn’t 
quick  enough  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  small, 
doughty  farmer  who  needed  some  way  to 
get  his  crops  quickly  over  mountainous  ter¬ 
rain,  and  to  store  them  for  better  prices 
in  the  short  seasonal  periods  of  plenty.  The 
local  food  handlers  didn’t  think  in  terms  of 
instant  national  marketing,  but  only  in 
terms  of  buying  food  wholesale  for  their 
nearby  retail  customers.  The  co-ops  served 
a  need  at  a  time  when  no  one  else  offered 
practical  help.  Soon  they  were  doing  more 
than  marketing.  They  bought  farm  sup¬ 
plies  and  resold  them  to  the  farmer;  they 
evaporated  milk  and  turned  potatoes  into 
starch  and  they  went  to  bat  vigorously 
for  farm  subsidies  from  the  government. 

While  private  industry,  in  time,  might 
have  caught  up  with  the  situation,  the  lot 
of  the  Norwegian  farmer  has  surely  im¬ 
proved  with  the  co-ops,  for  without  them 
he  would  have  a  smaller  national  voice. 
With  the  aid  of  the  co-ops  in  times  of  mar¬ 
ket  glut,  he  is  able  to  store  his  foods  either 
in  cold  storage,  or  by  freezing,  evaporating, 


The  self-propelled  vegetable  seeder  (below)  was  developed  by  the  experiment  station  of  the 
national  cooperative  in  Sweden.  It  drops  one  seed  at  a  time  in  ten  rows  at  a  trip.  Dairying 
throughout  Scandanavia  is  nearing  the  100  per  cent  mark  as  a  cooperative  movement.  Here  (right) 
Irls'i  farmers  make  their  daily  delivery  of  milk  to  the  creamery.  They  will  take  home 
the  whey  from  their  milk,  feed  it  to  hogs  and  poultry.  The  Irish  farmer  has  little  machinery. 
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his  cellar  with  cabbages  and  roots;  his 
womenfolk  made  the  clothes  for  the  family ; 
he  worked  in  the  forests  in  winter  while  his 
family  huddled  about  the  big  fireplace  for 
warmth.  But  the  Norseman  was  never  hun¬ 
gry,  for  he  had  his  cheese,  milk,  and  butter, 
his  pig,  and  an  occasional  calf  to  butcher, 
his  potatoes  and  cabbage.  His  wife  made 
butter  and  cheese;  a  little  of»  this  was  sold, 
but  the  quality  was  poor  and  there  was 
only  the  local  village  market.” 

Jon  Sundby  believes  that  the  Scandana- 
vian  farmer  was  always  a  little  better  off 
than  most  European  farmers,  but  still  his 
lot  was  hard  and  his  standard  of  living  low. 

Standing  in  front  of  his  columned  two- 
story  home,  with  a  steep-slanting,  red-tiled 


roof,  Sundby  describes  the  early  beginnings 
of  the  cooperatives.  “Although  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  have  always  been  our  major  source  of 
income,  only  a  few  farmers  produced  high- 
grade  butter  and  cheese.  It  took  several 
days  to  accumulate  enough  cream  for 
churning,  and  the  problem,  of  course,  was 
to  keep  the  cream  fresh. 

“Cooperatives  were  our  logical  solution. 
By  assembling  small  lots  of  milk  daily,  a 
sufficient  volume  of  fresh  cream  could  be 
obtained  for  making  premium  products. 

“As  long  as  100  years  ago,  these  coopera¬ 
tives  were  spotted  pretty  well  all  over  Nor¬ 
way,  and  were  doing  a  good  job  locally. 
Even  back  that  far,  farmers  started  pur¬ 
chasing  farm  supplies  cooperatively.  The 


operation  usually  took  the  form  of  p>ooled 
orders  for  farm  supplies.  This  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  cooperative  pur¬ 
chasing  program,  which  now  handles  most 
of  the  buying  of  supplies  for  farmers. 

“The  next  cooperative  venture  came 
about  when  egg  producers  in  surplus  areas 
began  marketing  their  eggs  together.  In 
Norway,  some  sections  produce  a  surplus 
of  eggs  the  year  around;  others  only  part 
of  the  year.  Still  other  areas  are  always  defi¬ 
cit.  The  private  merchants  lacked  branch 
offices  and  cold  storage  facilities,  and  were 
chiefly  interested  in  the  local  sale.  The  co¬ 
operatives  soon  remedied  this  situation. 

“Cooperative  livestock  marketing  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  same  farmers  who  were  mak- 
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have  been  set,  the  government  steps  out  and 
the  co-ops  take  over  the  administration. 

“Under  the  Marketing  Board  law,  a  mar¬ 
keting  tax  is  levied  on  the  following  prod¬ 
ucts:  milk  *4  ore  per  liter  (0.13  cent  per 
gallon) ;  meat  and  eggs,  5  ore  per  kilogram 
(31.75  cents  per  100  pounds) ;  furs,  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  2  per  cent  of  their  value. 

“The  various  funds  derived  from  the 
marketing  tax  are  the  property  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  agricultural  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  federation.  They  are,  however,  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Marketing  Board.  They  may 
be  used  only  for  regulating  the  market  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Marketing  Board. 

“Let  me  tell  you,”  continued  Sundy, 
“how  this  works  out  for  the  individual 
farmer.  Take  the  dairy  cooperative.  I  have 
a  share  in  the  cooperative.  That  share  is 
a  part  of  the  farm,  just  like  the  barn.  I 
can’t  sell  it  separately.  It  is  little  more  than 
a  permit  to  partake  of  the  services  of  the  co¬ 
operative.  My  milk  is  delivered  twice  a  day 
to  the  creamery — we  have  a  cooperative 
pick-up  wagon,  but  in  some  places  the 
farmer  delivers  his  own  milk.  The  cream¬ 
ery  processes  the  milk — some  going  on  the 
market  as  fluid  milk,  some  into  cheese,  or 
butter,  and  some  into  canned  or  powdered 
milk.  A  tax  is  levied  on  each  gallon, .  1 3  of 
a  cent,  which  is  used  mainly  for  leveling 
out  prices  throughout  the  year.  I  also  re¬ 
ceive  a  subsidy,  the  amount  determined  by 
the  Marketing  Board  and  paid  out  of  gov¬ 
ernment  funds  administered  by  the  Board. 
This  amounts  to  one  to  four  cents  a  liter. 

“How  the  Marketing  Board  arrives  at 
the  price  I  get  for  my  milk  (or  potatoes, 
eggs  or  pork)  is  a  very  complex  operation. 
Prices  are  controlled  in  about  the  same  way 
as  the  prices  of  milk  or  wheat  in  America, 
with  equally  as  many  factors  coming  into 
the  picture — size  of  crop,  surpluses  if  any, 
world  market,  supply  and  demand,  specula¬ 
tion,  the  export  and  import  situation. 

“I  for  one  am  not  satisfied  with  what 
I  get.  I  suppose  I’m  very  much  like  farm¬ 
ers  the  world  over  in  that  respect.  As  I  see 
it,  our  cooperative  system  gives  us  a  slight 
edge  on  the  free-enterprise  system — our 
quality  is  better,  our  marketing  is  more 
efficient,  and  our  exports  are  better  regu¬ 
lated,  and  our  net  profit  on  a  single  gallon 
of  milk  is  somewhat  higher,  in  proportion, 
to  what  the  American  farmer  gets.  But  in 
America,  you  have  95,000  dairies  with  30 
cows  or  more;  in  Norway  we  have  few 
dairies;  almost  all  have  less  than  20  cows. 

“I  attend  the  monthly  meeting  of  our  co¬ 
operative  where  we  discuss  infringements, 
if  any,  of  our  regulations,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment.  Each  year  we  elect  directors. 

“I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Meat  Mar¬ 
keting  Association,  the  Egg  Pool,  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Marketing  Cooperative  (for  my 
potatoes),  the  Forest  Products  Coopera- 
{Continued  on  page  109) 


The  acid  soils  of  Scandinavia  require  constant 
liming  to  grow  good  hay.  Lime  is  supplied  by  the 
co-op,  spread  by  co-op  trucks.  Here  (right) 
two  high-powered  spreaders  are  making  short 
work  of  a  twenty-acre  field. 


ing  a  success  of  their  dairy  cooperatives  or¬ 
ganized  to  sell  their  hogs  and  beef.  They 
used  to  sell  their  animals  to  buyers  travel¬ 
ing  through  the  country,  and  the  animals 
passed  through  several  hands  before  being 
slaughtered.  Cooperative  slaughter  houses 
cut  out  several  middlemen  and  saved  their 
profits  for  the  farmers. 

“By  the  time  of  the  late  1920’s  there  was 
a  cooperative  for  anything  the  farmer 
wanted  to  buy  or  sell.  Under  the  coopera¬ 
tive  set-up  the  farmer  was  better  off  than 
when  he  operated  as  a  free  agent,  but 
there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  competition 
among  the  individual  cooperatives.  There 
were  too  many  of  them  and  many  were  in¬ 
efficient.  When  the  Big  Depression  began, 
wrecking  the  agriculture  of  the  world,  Nor¬ 
way,  an  agricultural  exporting  country  of 
only  3,000,000  people,  was  hit  hard.  Many 
of  us  felt  that  what  was  needed  was  a  strong 
central  organization  to  integrate  the  whole 
of  agriculture,  from  the  cow  to  the  pack¬ 
age  of  imported  cheese  in  the  American 
housewife’s  market  basket. 

“In  1930  I  was  one  of  a  group  who 
stumped  the  country,  talking  to  the  farmers 
and  the  directors  of  the  local  cooperatives. 


Our  biggest  job  was  to  persuade  the  local 
cooperatives  to  release  some  of  their  prec¬ 
ious  freedom  to  a  national  organization. 
One  of  the  first  moves  of  the  national  or¬ 
ganization  was  to  cut  the  number  of  dairies 
from  600  to  about  400.  Then  we  presented 
a  plan  to  Parliament.  The  first  step  was 
the  creation  of  a  Marketing  Board.  This 
Board  ties  together  all  the  agricultural  or¬ 
ganizations  in  Norway  to  promote  the  sale 
of  farm  products,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
meat,  furs,  fruits,  forest  products,  and  vege¬ 
tables,  through  the  cooperatives. 

“The  Marketing  Board  of  ten  members 
is  appointed  by  these  organizations:  The 
The  Royal  Norwegian  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  The  Norwegian  Cooperative  Meat 
Marketing  Association,  The  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Norwegian  Milk  Producers,  Nor¬ 
wegian  Egg  Pool,  Gardeners’  Marketing 
Cooperative,  Norwegian  Fur  Breeders’  Co¬ 
operative,  Norwegian  Farmers’  Union, 
Norwegian  Farmers’  and  Smallholders’  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Federation  of  Norwegian 
Commercial  Associations,  and  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Norwegian  Consumers  Cooperatives. 
The  Board  meets  once  a  year  in  Oslo.  Once 
the  prices,  the  subsidies,  and  the  levies 


Scandinavian  farmers  grow 
bumper  crops  of  hay.  Here  (left) 
one  man  drives  while  a  second 
keeps  the  sickle  bar  clear.  When 
the  dairy  herd  is  taken  to 
mountain  pastures,  a  portable 
outdoor  milking  parlor  (below) 
goes  along.  The  piece  of 
equipment  suspended  from  the 
roof  weighs  the  milk. 
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Should  I  Buy 


T he  price  of  land  reflects  closely  the 
Purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  As  the 
value  of  the  dollar  declines  the  price 
of  land  rises  and  vice  versa.  The  value 
of  the  dollar,  like  other  commodities, 
is  determined  by  the  interplay  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand;  as  the  supply 
increases,  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  production,  its  value 
drops.  Money  supply,  since  the  sever¬ 
ance  of  the  dollar  from  any  com¬ 
modity  standard,  is  based  upon  debt, 
particularly  the  debt  of  the  Federal 
Government.  And  the  size  of  the 
national  debt  is  determined  by  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  government,  more 
especially  by  the  excess  of  those  ex¬ 
penditures  over  income.  So — as 
government  spending  increases  with¬ 
out  a  corresponding  increase  in 
government  income  from  taxes  or 
other  sources,  the  size  of  the  national 
debt  mounts,  this  pulls  up  the 
money  supply  and  down  comes 
the  value  of  the  dollar. 
The  relationship  between  these 
factors  is  dramatically  shown  in  the 
graphs  on  these  two  pages.  The  top 
chart  plots  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  (1935-1939  =  100).  It  has 
been  in  a  steady  decline  since  1940. 
As  of  July  1,  1958,  it  stood  at  48.7 
cents  based  upon  the  consumer  price 
index  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  The  bottom  chart 
shows  the  course  of  federal  spending, 
national  debt  and  money  supply.  The 
national  debt  stood  at  an  all-time 
high  of  $276.4  billion  on  July  1,  and 
has  been  climbing  ever  since. 
The  supply  of  land  is  fixed,  the 
money  supply  is  increasing. 

Therefore.  . . . 


A  RECENT  Hollywood  gossip  column  car¬ 
ried  the  following  item :  “Back  in  the 
1930’s,  Joel  McCrea  bought  a  2,400-acre 
ranch  near  Hollywood  for  $50,000 — with 
just  $5,000  as  the  down  payment.  Just  the 
other  day  a  syndicate  offered  the  actor  so 
much  an  acre  that  he’d  realize  almost  $10 
million  if  he  decided  to  sell.” 

There  is  no  use  gasping  in  amazement 
and  asking,  “How  long  has  this  been  going 
on?”  The  question  is,  will  it  continue? 

Forget  the  thirties;  they  were  a  time  of 
extreme  economic  distress.  Most  of  us  who 
might  have  been  able  to  recognize  a  bargain 
at  that  time  would  not  have  had  the  cash  to 
swing  the  deal. 

But  look  what  has  happened  just  since 
1940.  At  that  time  a  man  could  have  bought 
a  whole  section  of  good  Illinois  farm  land 
for  what  180  acres  will  cost  him  today.  Farm 
prices  have  tripled  in  the  last  1 8  years.  They 
are  half  again  as  high  as  in  1950  when  the 
March  1  index  of  land  values  came  within 
spittin’  distance  of  the  1920  peak. 

This  time,  instead  of  breaking  as  they  did 
in  the  20’s,  land  prices  kept  right  on  climb¬ 
ing.  The  rate  of  advance  since  1950  has 
averaged  better  than  5  per  cent  per  year, 
compounded  semi-annually.  This  was  on 
top  of  whatever  earnings  the  farm  produced 
during  the  period.  The  March  1,  1959,  re¬ 
port  of  land  values  will  show  a  continuation 
of  the  uptrend. 

For  a  time  it  looked  like  the  business 
recession  of  1957-58  might  halt  the  upward 
spiral  of  land  prices.  But.  the  recession  is 
now  mostly  a  memory,  farm  output  set  new 
records  in  1958,  and  net  farm  income  was 
the  best  in  years.  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
began  as  early  as  August  to  raise  interest 
rates  in  anticipation  of  more  inflation. 

The  federal  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  is  now  estimated  at  $12  billion  pointing 
toward  an  ever  cheaper  dollar. 

Some  folks  shake  their  heads  and  say, 
“This  can’t  go  on!”  But,  who  is  there  to  call 
a  halt?  The  Republican  Administration 
was  elected  on  a  solid  money  platform  and 
took  office  six  years  ago,  come  January'.  For 
whatever  the  reasons,  they  have  managed  to 
outspend  their  predecessors.  Even  this  has 
not  been  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 


still  more  government  spending. 

Our  approach  toward  the  welfare  state 
is  more  rapid  than  most  will  admit.  We  have 
social  security,  w’age  and  hour  laws,  govern¬ 
ment  supports  and  subsidies,  road  building 
and  just  about  everything  else  that  the 
fertile  mind  of  man  can  imagine. 

This  means  that  the  stage  on  which  the 
future  of  land  prices  is  to  be  played  has  a 
strong  inflationary  slant.  Some  government 
money  managers  have  talked  of  this  in 
terms  of  3  per  cent  per  year.  If  true,  future 
land  prices  will  reflect  this  decline  in  the 
value  of  our  money.  Like  any  looking-glass 
picture,  the  image  will  be  reversed.  Every 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  will  show 
up  as  an  increase  in  the  price  of  land. 

The  graphs  extending  across  these  two 
pages  dramatically  plot  the  downward 
trend  of  the  dollar’s  purchasing  power  and 
the  action  of  the  fiscal  factors  which  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  that  decline. 
As  government  expenditures  increase  with¬ 
out  a  corresponding  increase  in  income,  the 
national  debt  rises,  money  supply  goes  up 
w'ith  it  and  the  dollar  shrinks. 

Land  prices  must  also  take  into  account 
improving  farm  technology.  This  is  a 
necessity  if  fewer  and  fewer  farmers  are  to 
feed  more  and  more  people  with  no  in¬ 
crease  in  tillable  acres.  Eventually  we  must 
face  the  fact  there  are  no  new  lands  avail¬ 
able  to  offset  the  expansion  of  our  cities  and 
the  extension  of  the  superhighways. 

These  factors  force  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  good  land  is  not  high  priced  at  all.  In 
fact,  by  old  standards,  land  prices  are  still 
in  the  bargain  basement.  Farmers  who 
have  been  buying  land  have  once  again 
demonstrated  that  they  can  play  economics 
by  ear  better  than  most  professors. 

She  Ain’t  What  She  Used  to  Be 

Farming  is  a  business  of  production  eco¬ 
nomics — combining  land,  labor  and  capi¬ 
tal.  You  can  no  more  have  a  farm  without 
a  man  to  manage  the  soil  than  you  can 
have  a  farm  without  soil  to  manage.  They 
are  inseparable  in  our  thinking.  Within 
this  concept  w'e  find  that  a  farm  is  not  at 
all  w’hat  it  used  to  be.  This  fact  is  only  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  in  the  price  of  land. 
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“Agriculture,  since  about  1940,  has 
joined  the  technological  revolution,”  writes 
Hugh  A.  Johnson  in  the  1958  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture.  Glen  T.  Barton  writing  in  the 
same  book  refers  to  the  same  set  of  facts 
when  he  says,  “Farm  output  increased  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  2  per  cent  per 
year  from  1940  to  1955,”  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  crop  yields  and 
total  farm  output  set  new  all-time  high 
records  in  the  year  now  ending.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  late  wet  spring  of  1958,  this  would 
have  been  impossible  a  few  short  years  ago. 

Inflation  and  changing  technology  are 
two  dynamic  forces  working  directly  on  the 
value  of  land.  But  there  are  others,  too, 
which  pretty  generally  can  be  lumped  in 
the  demand  caused  by  competing  uses  of 
land.  Every  major  city  is  in  or  has  recently 
passed  through  an  explosive  expansion 
which  engulfed  farm  land  for  miles  around. 

Superhighways  take  30  to  50  acres  for 
every  mile  of  open  country  they  cross.  And 
new  schools,  dams,  airports,  lake  sites,  TV 
•  stations,  telephone  lines,  pipe  lines,  electric 
,  lines  and  the  multitude  of  other  uses  to 
which  land  may  be  put  are  all  potent  fac¬ 
tors  on  the  demand  side.  Farmers  know 
what  they  are  doing  when  they  bid  up  the 
price  of  land  and  their  reasoning  is  sound. 

It  would  be  unfair,  of  course,  to  say  that 
all  of  the  benefits  of  improved  technology 
should  be  reflected  in  land  values.  Some 
might  claim  that  at  least  half  of  the  credit 
belongs  to  the  man  who  operates  the  farm. 
Or  again  some  may  say  that  all  are  the 
product  of  £idded  capital — fertilizer,  seed, 
pesticides,  machinery  and  the  like. 

But  no  matter  how  you  cut  the  tech¬ 
nology  pie  there  is  at  least  a  residual  income 
that  attaches  to  the  land.  This  must  be  and 
is  being  reflected  in  rising  land  values.  Add 
something  more  for  the  effect  of  competing 
land -uses.  Even  then  you  have  only  begun 
to  scratch  the  surface  as  to  why  land 
values  have  gone  up  and  \vhy  they  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Government  price  supports  are 
another  source  of  strength  for 
farm  land  prices.  Multiplying 
com  yields  in  Illinois  on  a 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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range 


have  been  experimenting  with  the  idea  of 
using  artificial  insemination.  And  they  are 
making  it  work. 

Mention  of  AI  to  any  rancher  in  the 
West  gets  an  immediate  reaction,  ranging 
from  definite  rejection  to  qualified  ap¬ 
proval,  based  in  some  instances  on  a  trial 
on  part  of  a  herd.  Then,  inevitably,  some 
one  will  mention  “a  fellow  up  in  Canada 
who  used  it  on  his  whole  herd.  I  heard  he 
had  something  like  3000  cows  and  got  bet¬ 
ter  than  85  per  cent  conception  on  the  first 
go-round ;  something  like  a  95  per  cent  calf 
crop.” 

“That  fellow  up  in  Canada”  is  John 
Minor,  a  young,  handsome,  third-genera¬ 
tion  cattleman.  Cow  sense  is  an  instinct 
and  an  art  with  him.  Coupled  with  the 
ability  to  plan  a  far-seeing  program  and 
the  determination  to  see  it  through,  he  has 
used  it  to  make  a  name  for  himself  as  a 
successful  rancher.  The  Post  Office  address 
of  his  60,000-acre  home  spread  is  Abbey, 
Saskatchewan. 

The  estimate  of  3000  cows  and  the 
rumors  spread  by  the  grapevine  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  conception  rates  and  calf  crop  are 
gross  exaggerations.  Still,  his  results  are 
something  of  an  eye-opener. 

His  range  herd  this  past  year  numbered 
1400  cows.  It  is  made  up  of  1000  straight 
Herefords  and  400  Hereford-Angus  and 
Hereford-Shorthom  crosses.  About  250 
head  were  not  included  in  the  AI  program. 

Using  semen  from  three  Hereford  bulls 
and  three  Charolais  bulls  owned  by  the 
Waterloo  Cattle  Breeding  Association  at 
Waterloo,  Ontario,  Minor  was  able  to  settle 
1,070  of  these  cows  during  a  42-day  breed¬ 
ing  period  beginning  on  June  30.  August 
12  was  the  last  day  AI  was  used.  After  that 
the  brood  cow  herd  was  turned  out  with 


Angus  “pick-up”  bulls  to  finish  the  work. 

“It  finally  gets  to  the  point,”  he  explains, 
“where  you  get  so  few  cows  coming  in  heat 
that  you  can’t  afford  to  keep  a  crew  tied 
up  to  handle  them.  At  that  point  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  kick  them  all  out  with 
the  bulls.” 

All  the  bulls  Minor  used,  in  fact  the 
bulls  used  by  most  ranchers  feeling  their 
way  into  the  AI  program,  are  progeny  tested 
animals.  The  thinking  is:  Why  use  an  un¬ 
known  when  it  is  just  as  easy  to  get  serv-ice 
to  a  bull  whose  get  are  predictable  for 
growth,  gainability,  and  feeding  efficiency? 

This  was  John  Minor’s  second  year  with 
AI.  A  declining  calf  crop  led  him  to  it.  “In 
1957,”  he  points  out,  “we  came  up  with  300 
dry  cows  out  of  a  herd  of  1400.  We’d  had 
short  calf  crops  for  two  or  three  years  be¬ 
fore,  too,  and  I  was  getting  a  little  afraid  we 
might  have  a  touch  of  Vibriosis  among  our 
bulls.  Whatever  it  was  that  was  doing  the 
damage  I  felt  AI  might  be  a  good  weapon 
to  check  it. 

“Long  before  our  ’57  calf  crop  began  to 
hit  the  ground  I  had  started  inquiring  about 
AI  and  trying  to  work  out  a  plan  for  using 
it  here.  I  went  over  to  see  Harry  Hargrave, 
head  of  the  animal  husbandry  section  of 
the  Dominion  Experiment  Station  at  Leth¬ 
bridge,  and  I  got  in  touch  with  other  ranch¬ 
ers  who  had  tried  it.  Harry  gave  me  a  lot  of 
encouragement.  So  did  Dr.  Jim  Hender¬ 
son,  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  at 
Guelph.  But  I  probably  would  never  have 
tried  the  program  on  the  basis  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  picked  up  from  my  other  sources. 

“One  ranch  I  visited,  for  example,  was 
a  purebred  outfit  with  the  cattle  all  confined 
in  small,  neat  paddocks  where  it  was  a  cinch 
to  watch  the  cows.  I  knew  it  could  never  be 
(Continued  on  page  120) 


AS  A  SERVICE  to  dairymen,  one  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  prairie  provinces  of 
Canada  recently  scheduled  a  short  course 
in  artificial  insemination.  But  of  the  27 
who  enrolled,  only  two  were  dairy  farmers. 
The  other  25  were  ranchers,  an  indication 
of  the  tremendous  interest*^  of  commercial 
cattlemen  in  artificial  breeding. 

Artificial  insemination.  AI,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called,  is  nothing  new  in  beef  breed¬ 
ing.  Purebred  beef  herds  have  been  using 
it  almost  as  long  as  the  dairy  herds  in  which 
it  is  now  a  commonly  accepted  practice. 
And  almost  all  of  the  bull  studs  maintained 
by  the  artificial  breeding  associations  own 
representatives  of  the  leading  beef  breeds 
which  they  stable  side  by  side  with  their 
dairy  bulls.  The  principal  function  of  these 
beef  bulls  has  been  to  serve  a  relatively 
small  number  of  purebred  cows  in  rela¬ 
tively  small  herds,  or  to  produce  big, 
crossbred  calves  for  veal  or  beef  when 
mated  to  dairy  cows. 

How  to  bring  the  benefits  of  AI  to  the 
range  has  been  a  problem  of  no  small  di¬ 
mensions.  Here,  wild  and  wily  cows  roam 
with  the  freedom  of  deer  over  thousands  of 
acres  of  pasture,  much  of  which  is  so  rough 
and  so  covered  with  brush  that  a  clever 
cow  can  conceal  herself  from  human  eyes 
for  months.  Yet,  forward-looking  ranchers, 
dissatisfied  with  the  kind  of  range  bulls 
they  have  been  able  to  buy,  and  seeking 
ways  to  reduce  their  breeding  costs  as  well 
as  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  product. 


Canadian  rancher  John  Minor  (below)  takes 
a  container  of  frozen  semen  from  storage. 

Minor  used  AI  on  a  herd  of  almost  1,200  cows 
last  year.  Using  AI  it  is  possible  to  breed  a 
whole  herd  like  the  one  on  the  opposite  page  to 
one  outstanding  performance  tested  bull. 


A. I.  on  the  range 


Artificial  insemination  is  a  valuable  tool  for  the 
man  whose  ranch  provides  the  proper  physical 
set-up  and  who  is  willing  to  give  the  program 
precise  and  detailed  management. 

It  gives  him  access  to  better  bulls;  makes  his 
calf  crop  more  uniform;  provides  a  more  concen¬ 
trated  breeding  season;  is  a  weapon  in  the  fight 
against  Vibriosis  and  other  genital  diseases;  helps 
him  breed  better  herd  replacements;  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  cut  his  breeding  costs. 


It  is  the  perfect  complement  to  performance 
testing.  By  keeping  careful  weight  records  on  his 
calves  he  can  select  his  best  cows  and  breed  them 
to  bulls  whose  get  have  outstanding  records. 

But  it  throws  a  new  and  inescapable  burden 
upon  the  rancher  himself,  day  in  and  day  out,  for 
the  entire  breeding  season;  and  it  demands  care¬ 
ful  and  patient  handling  of  the  herd.  Anyone 
unwilling  or  unable  to  accept  these  conditions 
had  better  leave  his  breeding  to  his  range  bulls. 


For  a  pretty  girl  of  fifteen,  birdsfoot  trefoil 
and  clover  have  much  the  same  purpose 
— a  place  to  lie  and  dream.  A  steer  would 
be  more  interested  that  the  trefoil 
remains  palatable  even  to  the  full  bloom 
stage,  when  the  symmetrical  yellow  flowers 
overlay  the  field.  The  pods  of  seed, 
spread  on  the  stem  like  chickens’  toes,  give 
this  unpredictable  crop  its  name. 


Birdsfoot  Trefoil 

This  important  legume^  erratic j  but  showing  considerable  promise, 
may  take  a  boost  from  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program 


“  tt’s  a  crop  with  potential,”  said  How- 

X  ard  Kaerwer.  A  tall,  broad,  round- 
faced  man  from  the  research  department 
of  Northrup  King,  Minneapolis,  he  pointed 
last  fall  to  some  volunteer  trefoil  on  the  side 
of  the  farm  road  on  the  Company’s  250-acre 
test  plots.  “Look  at  that,”  he  said,  “it’s  been 
there  for  years ;  you’d  think  it  would  be  easy 
to  produce  a  crop,  yet  to  grow  trefoil  in  a 
field  a  man  needs  both  skill  and  patience. 

“One  of  its  faults,”  said  Kaerwer,  “is 
the  difficulty  in  getting  it  started.  Very 
often  the  first  seedling  year  a  farmer  will 
become  discouraged  and  plow  it  down — 
when  in  fact  he  has  a  fairly  decent  stand, 
but  can’t  see  it  for  the  rest  of  the  debris.” 

The  seed  rate  for  birdsfoot  trefoil  varies. 
“Four  pounds,  most  people  say,”  said  How¬ 
ard  Kaerwer,  “but  I’d  throw  in  a  little 
more.  With  a  companion  crop  you  have  to 
watch  very  carefully  you  don’t  give  the  tre¬ 
foil  too  much  competition.  In  spring,  three- 
quarters  of  a  bushel  of  oats  is  plenty,  and 
it  must  be  pastured  off — or  just  clipped — 
early.  The  oats  serv'e  only  to  control  the 


weeds;  neither  must  be  given  a  chance  to 
compete  with  the  trefoil.” 

That  is  one  man’s  comment  on  the  tem¬ 
peramental  habits  of  birdsfoot  trefoil. 
Nearly  everyone  has  a  different  view.  Even 
more  strange,  most  of  those  views  are  based 
on  actual  experience  with  this  compara¬ 
tively  new  legume.  Believ’e  it  all,  and  you 
have  to  conclude  you  are  talking  to  crazy 
farmers,  or  you  picked  a  crazy  crop.  It  de¬ 
finitely  is  the  latter.  Birdsfoot  trefoil,  as 
grown  today  in  the  United  States,  is  as  er¬ 
ratic  as  a  leaf  in  the  winter  wind.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  not  hard  to  find.  It  is  a  crop  which 
is  without  truly  pure  strains  or  varieties, 
and  any  batch  of  seed  may  contain  trefoil 
plants  of  widely  different  potential. 

The  seed  comes  as  a  loosely  gathered 
strain  originating  from  one  of  the  broad 
groups  of  trefoil.  A  farmer  may  buy  exactly 
the  same  type  of  seed  next  year  and  get 
completely  different  performance  from  it. 

Besides  this,  there  is  the  temperamental 
behavior  while  the  crop  is  young.  The  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  problem  seems  to  be  experience. 


and  that  alone.  There  are  farmers  who 
regularly  succeed  with  a  crop  while  their 
neighbors  fail.  Birdsfoot  is  a  crop  you  must 
know  before  you  grow.  How  can  you  learn? 
Howard  Kaerwer  suggested  an  excellent 
way.  “I  always  tell  a  farmer  who’s  inter¬ 
ested — Tt  takes  different  management  from 
alfalfa  or  clover.  Try  a  little  first,  an  acre 
or  so,  in  the  corner  of  a  field.’  I’ve  seen 
farms  where  they’ve  done  this,  and  the  cat¬ 
tle  come  out  of  the  barn  and  migrate 
straight  over  to  the  trefoil  corner.  This  crop 
is  palatable  all  the  way  through  its  growth 
stage,  while  alfalfa  loses  palatability  when 
it  flowers.  The  seedbed  should  be  firm,” 
went  on  Kaerwer,  “so  firm  that  a  foot¬ 
print  will  be  no  more  than  sole-deep.  Most 
failures  are  due  to  loose,  porous  seedbeds. 

“I  personally  feel,”  said  Kaerwer,  “birds¬ 
foot  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  seed  once 
in  a  while ;  it  keeps  the  establishment  good.” 
Here,  he  back-tracked.  “Another  good 
thing  about  the  small  trial  plot  is  the  way 
it  spreads.  The  seeds  will  be  eaten  by  cattle, 
(Continued  on  page  111) 


Chemical  Nurse  For  Legumes 


One  of  the  big  problems  in  establishing 
a  legume,  birdsfoot  trefoil  or  any  other, 
is  overcoming  weed  competition  the  first 
year.  Commonly  a  nurse  or  companion 
crop,  such  as  oats,  is  used  to  smother  weeds. 
But  this  nurse  crop  may  be  as  harmful  to 
the  legumes  as  the  weeds,  except  that  a 
farmer  gets’ some  economic  value  from  it. 

For  about  five  years,  the  USDA  and  sev¬ 
eral  state  stations  have  been  testing  chem¬ 
ical  herbicides  to  cut  weed  competition 
during  the  critical  early  growth  of  legumes 
seeded  in  the  spring.  Two  types  of  weeds 
besiege  the  legume — the  grasses  and  the 
broad-leaf  weeds. 

One  of  the  chemicals  tested,  Eptam,  will 
control  both  these  types,  although  it  is 
more  effective  against  grasses.  It  was  tested 
last  year,  used  as  a  pre-emergence  spray, 
one  to  two  pounds  disced  into  the  top  two 
inches  of  soil  just  before  the  legume  is 
seeded.  This  chemical  has  a  90-day  label 
— the  crop  may  be  grazed  or  cut  for  forage 
when  90  days  have  passed  after  applica¬ 
tion.  The  manufacturers  hope  this  waiting 
period  will  be  reduced  in  the  near  future. 

Other  trials  have  involved  two  herbi¬ 


cides,  one  against  the  grasses,  the  other  for 
the  broad-leaf  weeds.  Dowpon  at  two  to 
four  pounds  per  acre  gives  good  control  of 
annual  grass  weeds.  4(2,4  DB)  is  used  as  a 
post-emergence  spray  for  the  control  of 
weeds  such  as  lambsquarters  and  pigweed. 

The  time  of  application  is  critical,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  weeds.  Dowpon 
is  most  effective  when  the  weedy  grasses 
are  in  the  two  to  three-leaf  stage.  Dowpon 
and  4  (2,4  DB)  are  best  applied  four  to 
five  weeks  after  sowing  the  legume.  They 
may  be  applied  together  in  one  applica¬ 
tion. 

One  chemical  has  no  restrictions  to  its 
use.  This  is  M.C.P.,  which  can  be  used  to 
control  broad-leaf  weeds  in  mature  leg¬ 
umes — usually  a  pint  per  acre  applied  in 
water  when  the  legume  is  dormant — i.  e., 
in  the  winter.  M.C.P.  may  harm  a  leg¬ 
ume  if  applied  in  the  active  growing  stage. 

In  most  of  the  tests,  the  chemicals  gave 
better  first  and  subsequent-year  yields  of 
the  legume  than  did  a  nurse  crop.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  disadvantages.  The  chem¬ 
icals  which  kill  grasses  cannot  be  used  ex¬ 
cept  with  a  pure  legume  stand.  Where  a 


companion  grass  is  sown,  only  4(2,4  DB) 
could  be  used.  Besides  this,  the  cash  value 
of  the  nurse  crop  is  lost,  and  the  chemicals 
are  more  expensive  than  a  nurse  seeding, 
costing  at  least  $5  an  acre,  not  including 
application.  But  the  choice  depends  on  the 
returns  from  the  work  rather  than  the  cost 
of  doing  it. 

Again,  it  should  be  emphasized  these 
chemicals  are  not  federally  approved  for 
use  of  any  crop  that  is  to  be  fed  to  livestock. 
If  a  farmer  obtains  them — not  all  are  avail¬ 
able— he  may  use  them  only  in  two  ways. 
Other  practices  are  in  the  research  stage. 

First,  the  chemicals  can  be  used  if  the 
crop  is  not  to  be  harvested  for  a  year.  This 
would  allow  their  application  to  legumes, 
like  trefoil,  seeded  under  the  conservation 
reserve.  The  second  use  is  on  a  crop  that  is 
harvested  for  seed  the  same  year,  but  this 
crop  must  not  be  cut  for  feed  or  grazed 
during  this  first  year. 

Dowpon  is  made  by  the  Dow  Chemical 
Co.;  Chipman  Chemical  Co.  handles 
4(2,4  DB) ;  Eptam  is  made  by  the  Stauffer 
Chemical  Co.,  and  M.C.P.  is  made  by  the 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 
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With  12  farms  and  1300  cows,  this  Vermont  dairyman 
claims  that  the  secret  of  his  success  is 


Production  Per  Stall 


This  line  of  cows — not  more  than  60  head — is  expected  to  produce  a  ton  of  milk  a  day  the  year 
’round.  If  they  do  not,  the  milker  looks  for  a  new  joh;  if  they  beat  the  quota,  he  gets  a  bonus. 
The  rule  of  thumb  in  feeding  is  “Give  ’em  all  they’ll  eat.  If  they  don’t  make  milk  they’ll  make  beef.’’ 


Earl  hackett,  wiry  little  Vermont 
dairyman,  took  off  his  hat,  ran  his 
hand  through  his  sparse  wisps  of  grey  hair 
one  day  last  summer,  and  looked  at  his  ten¬ 
ant  in  amazement. 

“I  want  that  cow  back,”  the  man  was 
saying.  “She’s  a  good  one.  She’s  making  me 
money  and  she’ll  make  you  money,  too,  Mr. 
Hackett.” 

“Well,  by  golly,  if  that’s  the  way  you  feel 
about  her,”  Hackett  replied,  “we’ll  just 
catch  that  beef  wagon  and  unload  her.  You 
weren’t  around  when  we  got  to  the  farm 
and  she  looked  to  me  like  she  was  awful  stiff 
and  sore.  I  figured  she  couldn’t  spin  a  thread 
anymore  so  I  told  the  boys  to  take  her.” 

That  episode  nails  down  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  Hackett’s  12-farm,  1300-cow  dairy 
operation  in  Orleans  County,  Vermont.  It 
is  a  “production  per  stall”  deal,  as  he  calls 
it,  in  which  he  assigns  a  quota  of  a  ton  of 
milk  a  day  to  each  of  his  men,  breaks  this 
down  into  a  quota  per  stall  or  per  milking 
space,  culls  rigorously,  buys  all  his  replace¬ 
ments,  and  pays  his  help  a  bonus  for  every 
hundred  pounds  produced  over  the  quota. 

The  scene  referred  to  was  a  result  of  the 
workings  of  this  system.  Hackett  guarantees 
his  men  good  cows.  If  one  falls  below  stand¬ 
ard  he  has  no  hesitation  about  shunting  her 


off  in  the  “beef  wagon.”  They  are  all  big 
animals,  mostly  Holsteins — he  added  some 
Guernseys  to  the  herds  last  summer  to  bring 
up  the  butterfat  production — and  are  well 
fed  so  that  culls  have  a  high  salvage  value. 
The  one  in  question  he  had  mistaken  for  a 
poor  producer  and  she  was  on  her  way  to 
the  butcher. 

The  quota  and  bonus  features,  on  the 
other  hand,  keep  the  men  on  their  toes  to 
the  point  where  they  know  their  cows  as 
well  as  their  children,  handle  them  with  ex¬ 
treme  care  and  hold  on  to  the  good  ones 
with  jealous  tenacity.  While  this  particular 
cow  was  a  bit  stiff,  she  was  a  good  producer 
and  the  man  milking  her  was  eager  to 
keep  her. 

The  Hackett  dairy  enterprise  has  been  a 
long  time  a-growing.  Its  bigness  and  its 
management  techniques  have  been  inspired 
by  the  first-hand  obser\’ations  of  California 
agriculture  Hackett  made  during  several 
visits  to  the  Coast  in  recent  years.  Its  success 
depends  almost  entirely  uf)on  the  man  in 
the  driver’s  seat. 

“I  used  to  think  I  was  a  good  farmer  until 
I  went  to  California,”  he  says,  “but  I  really 
learned  things  out  there.  That’s  where  I 
learned  how  good  this  bonus  system  is ;  how 
it’s  smarter  to  buy  cows  than  to  try  to  raise 


them;  and  how  your  men  will  do  a  better 
job  if  they  don’t  have  to  help  in  the  field. 

“Two  years  ago  these  farms  were  pro¬ 
ducing  about  18,000  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 
Today  with  the  same  farms  and  the  same 
number  of  cows,  we’re  putting  out  right 
around  38,000  pounds  a  day  and  have  gone 
as  high  as  44,000  pounds.  And  it’s  all  the 
result  of  the  ideas  I  picked  up  out  west. 

“But  when  you  come  right  down  to  it,” 
he  continues  in  his  Vermont  twang,  “there’s 
really  nawthing  new  about  our  methods. 
It’s  just  that  we  weren’t  using  our  heads 
before.  We  were  like  the  old  fellow  who 
told  the  magazine  salesman  he  wouldn’t 
subscribe  because  he  wasn’t  doing  half  the 
things  he  already  knew  he  should  do.  That’s 
exactly  the  way  it  is  with  most  of  us  dairy¬ 
men.  We  don’t  use  our  heads. 

“As  for  natural  advantages.  I’ll  take  the 
Northeast  against  California  any  day.  You 
can’t  beat  our  pastures,  the  land  is  cheaper, 
we’re  close  to  good  supplies  of  Canadian 
grains  and  we  have  a  good  market.” 

But  even  all  those  advantages  do  not  add 
up  to  success  by  themselves.  It  takes  a  man 
of  energy,  imagination  and  experience  to 
put  them  together  in  the  right  proportions 
and  keep  them  flowing.  That  is  Earl  Hack¬ 
ett’s  role.  He  plays  it  to  perfection.  He  is  a 


Paul  Muni  type  in  size  and  build,  if  you  are 
a  movie  fan;  if  not,  let’s  just  say  he  is  short 
and  of  medium  build,  quick  in  his  move¬ 
ments  and  with  a  pair  of  sharp  grey  eyes 
which  seem  to  be  continually  translating 
objects  into  ideas. 

He  walks  with  a  cane,  the  result  of  an 
accident  five  yeai^s  ago  which  found  him  on 
the  under  side  of  a  ton  and  a  half  culti- 
packer,  and  left  him  incapacitated  for 
months.  But  the  “boys”  on  the  farms  will 
tell  you  that  while  he  was  still  on  crutches 
this  gritty  specimen  of  the  Yankee  breed, 
already  past  the  three  score  mark,  kept 
them  all  going  at  a  j)ace  that  had  their 
tongues  sunburned. 

A  barn  on  one  of  the  farms  he  bought 
about  that  time,  a  huge  structure,  at  least 
60  feet  to  the  eaves  on  the  back  side,  had  a 
bad  tear  in  the  roof.  The  insurance  com¬ 
pany  had  offered  an  interesting  premium  to 
any  carpenter  who  had  the  nerve  to  scam¬ 
per  up  a  ladder  and  do  the  repairs.  But 
there  were  no  takers.  Finally,  Hackett  him¬ 
self,  crutches  and  all,  went  up  that  ladder, 
and  while  he  couldn’t  swing  a  hammer  he 
was  able  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  re¬ 
pairs  could  be  made  from  the  inside. 

On  a  neighboring  fann — also  Hackett 
owned — is  a  big  stanchion-type  barn  which 
was  rebuilt  in  18  days  after  its  predecessor 
was  burned  to  the  ground  with  a  loss  of  54 
cows  “on  the  opening  day  of  the  deer  sea¬ 
son”  in  the  fall  of  1957.  “It  was  so  cold 
when  we  painted  her,  we  had  to  wear  mit¬ 
tens,”  says  the  grey-eyed  impresario,  “but  we 
were  shipping  our  usual  quota  of  milk  from 
that  place  within  a  month  after  the  fire.” 

Such  stunts  have  long  ceased  to  amaze 
Hackett’s  neighboi-s.  After  all,  a  man  who 
once  owned  as  many  as  56  faims  and  still 
rents  83  apartments  in  his  home  town  of 
Derby  Line,  and  in  the  adjacent  towns  of 
Derby  and  Newport,  and  who  has  also  dab¬ 
bled  in  sawmills,  real  estate  developments, 
run  a  dance  hall,  been  mayor  of  the  town, 
president  of  the  local  Soil  Conservation 
Committee,  president  of  the  Fair  Board  and 
a  director  of  the  local  Federal  Land  Bank, 
is  fairly  well  known,  and  his  e.xploits  be¬ 
come  commonplace  on  the  home  grounds. 

Hackett’s  first  professional  venture  after 
leaving  the  home  farm  in  his  youth  was  as 
a  milk  hauler.  For  nine  years  he  “drew” 
milk  the  10  miles  from  Derby  to  Newport, 
by  wagon  or  sled  a's  the  weather  dictated. 
Eventually  he  converted  his  sled  into  the 
“Newport  Express”  by  the  addition  of  a 
cox  cred  seat  for  paying  passengers. 

Paternal  solicitude  shifted  him  out  of  the 
transportation  business.  One  day,  he  says, 
his  father  asked  him,  “For  Pete’s  sake,  Earl, 
don’t  you  know  how  to  make  a  dollar  with¬ 
out  so  much  hard  work?  I’ve  always  been 
able  to  make  a  good  living  but  I  let  the 
other  guy  do  the  hard  work.” 

That  was  when  Hackett,  fils,  took  to 
swapping.  “I  swapped  cows,  horses,  farms, 
tools,  wagons,  houses,  anything  at  all,”  he 
says.  “The  only  thing  I  wouldn’t  own  was  a 
really  hilly  farm.  One  day  when  I  was  just 
a  kid  the  team  ran  awav  with  me  on  the  side 


“This  is  the  last  suninier  I’m  going  to  put  up  hay!’’  Dairyman  Earl  Hackett  emphasized  his 
determination  with  a  flourish  of  his  cane  as  he  directed  the  operations  of  a  field  crew  last  August. 
“I’ve  got  more  important  things  to  do.  When  you  put  up  your  ow  n  hay  you  take  the  bad 
along  with  the  good.  When  you  buy  it  you  take  only  the  best.” 


hill  and  turned  the  mower  upside  down.  I 
told  my  father  right  then  I’d  never  buy  a 
farm  but  what  I  could  ride  over  everx’  inch 
of  it.  And  that’s  always  been  my  first 
thought  in  looking  at  a  place.”  Which  only 
points  up  the  relativity  of  human  appraisals. 
Some  of  the  fields  Hackett  calls  rideable 
would  petrify  a  tractor  jockey  from  the  flat 
lands  of  Illinois. 


going  out  of  business  Hackett  wants  to  see 
the  milk  slips  and  know  how  the  man  feeds. 
On  individual  cows  he  likes  to  see  the  pro¬ 
duction  records  if  such  are  available.  Be¬ 
sides  this  his  selection  standards  are  rela¬ 
tively  simple. 

“That  first  look  is  imjx)rtant,”  he  says.  “I 
want  a  cow  that  gives  me  a  good  general 
over-all  impression.  Don’t  ask  me  what  that 
is.  It  takes  a  lot  of  time  to  learn  it ;  you  can’t 
pick  it  up  in  three  or  four  months.  I  don’t 
like  heifers.  It’s  too  easy  to  get  one  that’s 
good  for  nawthing.  I  like  a  cow  that’s  had 
two,  three  or  four  calves,  one  that  is  not 
nerxous  or  high  strung.  You  get  one  that’s 
high  strung  and  she  goes  to  pieces  when 
you  start  putting  the  feed  to  her.  To  guard 
against  disease,  I  seldom  buy  a  cow  with 
a  discharge  or  a  dirty  tail.  I  always  check 
for  foot  rot. 

“And  I  like  rugged  cows,  the  kind  that 
carry’  a  good  bit  of  beef.  If  I  have  to  sell 
them  I  can  always  get  my  money  back.” 

To  be  able  to  replace  a  cull  with  a  good 


Don’t  Raise  ’Em,  Buy  ’Em 
Hackett’s  trading  ability,  of  course,  gives 
him  a  distinct  advantage  in  an  operation 
where  he  buys  all  his  replacements.  He  fig¬ 
ures  buying  them  is  a  lot  cheaper  than  rais¬ 
ing  them,  even  at  the  $300  to  $350  per  head 
he  is  currently  paying  for  good  cows.  He  is 
a  familiar  figure  around  the  sales  barns  but 
buys  most  of  his  replacements  directly  from 
other  farmers,  many  of  them  in  Canada. 
Anyone  who  has  a  cow  to  sell  or  knows 
where  there  is  a  tow  for  sale  sees  Earl 
Hackett  first. 

If  he’s  buying  a  herd  from  a  dairyman 


/ 


Sawdust  for  bedding  (right)  comes  from  a  mill  near  Montreal.  A  jeep  makes  quick  work  of 
spreading  it  through  the  loafing  barns.  Milk  is  picked  up  daily  (below).  At  the  big  farm  in 
Derby  where  three  bulk  tanks  are  used,  the  smaller  truck  takes  the  milk  from  the  tanks, 
then  it  is  transferred  to  the  big  semi-trailer,  already  partly  filled  with  milk  from  other  Hackett 
farms,  for  delivery  in  Rhode  Island.  Earl  Hackett  is  a  neat  practitioner  (opposite  page) 
as  he  binds  up  the  foot  of  a  cow  he  has  just  treated  for  an  infection. 


400  lbs.  bran 
300  lbs.  gluten 
300  lbs.  beet  pulp 
200  lbs.  linseed  oil  meal 
300  lbs.  molasses 
salt  and  minerals 

But  woe  betide  the  feedman  who  would 
dare  to  put  screenings  in  Hackett’s  feed. 
“They  put  nails  in  the  cow’s  coffin,”  he 
warns.  And  it’s  one  of  the  reasons  he  is 
anxious  to  mix  his  own  feeds. 

He  buys  all  his  grains,  and  up  until  this 
fall  he  had  been  having  his  ration  mixed  by 
the  various  dealers  from  whom  he  pur¬ 
chased  his  supplements.  The  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  though,  he  put  his  own  feed  mill  in 
operation  and  began  to  turn  out  his  ration 
at  a  cost  of  about  $50  per  ton,  a  substantial 
saving  over  what  he  had  been  paying. 

He  also  is  planning  to  buy  all  his  hay  and 
turn  his  farms  completely  to  pasture.  His 
reasons  for  this  step  are  two :  ( 1 )  He  per¬ 
sonally  directs  every  phase  of  activity  on 
the  farms  and  feels  he  can  use  his  time  and 
energy  to  better  advantage  elsewhere  than 
in  the  hayfields.  “I  can’t  get  all  tuckered  out 
making  hay,”  he  says.  (2)  “When  you  put 
up  your  own  hay,”  he  points  out,  “you  have 
to  take  the  bad  along  with  the  good.  When 


Mastitis  in  the  Man 

The  disease  problem  is  one  of  the  first  things 
that  flashes  into  a  dairyman’s  mind  when 
he  thinks  about  buying  replacements.  “I 
suppose  mastitis  gives  you  plenty  of  trouble. 
I  guess  you  buy  aureomycin  by  the  car¬ 
load,”  a  visitor  to  one  of  the  Hackett  bams 
observed  last  fall. 

“The  best  cure  I  ever  found  for  mastitis 
was  putting  my  men  on  commission,”  the 
Yankee  snapped  back.  “There’s  more  mas¬ 
titis  in  the  man  than  in  the  cow.  You  give 


a  man  an  incentive  to  keep  his  cattle  in 
good  health  and  you’ll  not  have  too  much 
trouble.  When  we  do  get  a  case  of  mastitis, 
we  put  her  in  the  sick  line  right  away.  We 
milk  those  cows  last.  And  we  never  put  any 
antibiotics  in  the  udder  for  mastitis.  We 
give  them  a  shot  in  the  muscle.  Once  in 
a  while  we  will  put  a  shot  of  aureomycin 
in  the  udder,  but  only  to  dry  a  cow  up. 

“Another  thing,”  he  continued,  “we  don’t 
fool  around  any  more  with  cheap  or  used 
milking  machines.  I  used  to  go  out  and  buy 
used  milkers.  I  could  pick  them  up  real 
cheap.  But  that  was  just  plumb  wrong.  A 
good  cow  deserves  a  good  milker.” 

Hackett  himself  takes  care  of  a  large  part 
of  the  veterinary  work  on  the  farms.  There 
are  few  professional  DVM’s  who  do  a 
neater  job.  He  has  had  enough  experience 
to  know  when  he  is  up  against  a  case  he 
cannot  handle  and  in  all  such  cases  the 
trained  man  is  called. 


All  They’ll  Eat 

Grain  is  the  base  of  the  Hackett  feeding 
program.  Most  dairymen  would  consider 
him  absolutely  profligate  with  his  ration. 
The  milk-grain  ratio  has  no  standing  in  his 
barns.  “Feed  ’em  all  they’ll  eat,”  says  he,  “if 
they  don’t  make  milk  they’ll  make  beef. 
Grain  doesn’t  bum  a  cow  out,  it’s  the  high 
protein  that  does  the  damage.  I  like  to  see 
a  cow  giving  50  pounds  of  milk  a  day  eat 
28  to  30  pounds  of  grain;  so  much  grain 
she’ll  go  mighty  light  on  the  hay.  I  don’t 
•expect  my  cows  to  eat  more  than  a  ton  of 
hay  each  all  winter.” 

His  rations  run  14  per  cent  protein  or 
lower.  A  typical  mixture  would  be  some¬ 
what  as  follows : 

400  lbs.  oats 
400  lbs.  barley 


producer  at  any  time  Hackett  has  to  main¬ 
tain  a  reserv’e  pool  of  cows,  a  few  extra  on 
this  farm,  a  few  on  that  farm.  Besides  this 
he  operates  a  kind  of  maternity  farm  where 
most  of  his  dry  cows  and  close-up  springers 
are  held  until  they  have  come  into  produc¬ 
tion  and  from  which  they  are  distributed 
to  the  various  milking  lines  as  needed.  He 
also  has  a  quarantine  farm  where  he  trans¬ 
fers  individuals  which  react  suspiciously  to 
TB  tests. 

Calves  are  sold  before  they  are  a  week 
old.  The  calf  truck  makes  its  pickups  twice 
a  week.  The  $18  to  $25  a  head  the  vealers 
were  bringing  late  last  summer  was  a  handy 
dividend  in  addition  to  the  $4.90  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  milk. 

The  turnover  in  the  Hackett  herd  is  be¬ 
tween  20  and  25  per  cent,  from  260  to  325 
cows  per  year,  a  good-sized  herd  in  itself. 
The  average  cow  lasts  4  to  5.^ears. 

Practically  all  the  culls  go  for  beef.  He 
buys  them  big  to  start  with  and  feeds  them 
liberally.  There  is  never  a  thin  cow  in  the 
line.  In  an  area  where  finished  beef  cattle 
are  a  rarity,  they  bring  a  good  price  when 
their  milking  days  are  over.  Last  autumn 
they  were  averaging  around  20  cents  a 
pound,  some  as  high  as  22. 


didn’t  use  any  bedding  at  all  in  our  stanch¬ 
ion  barns.  The  sawdust  has  saved  us  a  lot 
of  udder  trouble.” 

Loose  Housing  vs.  Stanchions 
The  barns  on  the  Hackett  farms  are  of  both 
the  loose  housing  and  stanchion  types. 
Hackett  built  his  first  pole  barn  in  the  fall 
of  1956.  Since  then  he  has  put  up  four  more 
and  is  planning  to  start  construction  on  an¬ 
other  three.  The  first  was  a  tremendous 
thing  330  feet  long  by  62  feet  wide,  con¬ 
structed,  like  most  of  his  buildings,  out  of 
used  materials  salvaged  from  his  various 
properties.  It  was  built  to  augment  the  big 
stanchion  barn  on  his  headquarters  farm  at 
Derby  where  he  now  milks  from  240  to  260 
cows.  This  loafing  barn  was  built  with  the 
south  side  open  but  it  did  not  take  too  many 


sub-zero  days  to  convince  Hackett  that  his 
cows  needed  more  protection  than  could 
be  provided  by  only  three  walls  and  a  roof. 
He  soon  closed  the  fourth  side  leaving  a 
couple  of  wide  doors  to  open  onto  the  paved 
barn  lot.-  Along  the  south  side  of  this  lot 
extends  a  covered  hay  rack.  The  doors  are 
curtained  with  canvas  in  frigid  weather  so 
the  cows  can  pass  in  and  out  as  they  choose. 

Another  of  Hackett’s  theories  is  that  a 
loahng  bam  can  never  be  used  in  single 
harness.  It  needs  a  stanchion  barn  to  go 
with  it  as  the  other  member  of  the  team. 
His  “I  don’t  give  a  dam  about  the  cow” 
is  not  nearly  as  mthless  as  it  sounds.  He 
keeps  a  sharp  and  solicitous  eye  on  all  his 
cattle  and  sees  that  they  are  handled  with 
care.  And  he  believes  that  some  cows  just 
{Continued  on  page  100) 


you  buy  it  you  can  pick  and  choose  and 
take  only  the  best.”  Good  Canadian  hay 
this  past  summer  was  costing  him  about  $17 
per  ton,  plus  the  cost  of  hauling  and  an 
import  duty  of  about  $1.24  per  ton. 

The  Hackett  cows  get  no  silage.  He  has 
used  both  horizontal  and  upright  silos,  but 
it  takes  time  and  labor  and  equipment  to 
make  silage,  factors  he 'feels  he  can  put  to 
more  prohtable  uses  or  eliminate  alto¬ 
gether;  besides,  he  has  an  aversion  to  silage 
because  of  its  tendency  to  flavor  the  milk. 

The  silos  on  the  Hackett  farms  are  now 
kept  filled  with  sawdust  which  is  used  liber¬ 
ally  for  bedding.  This  is  procured  free  of 
charge  from  a  mill  near  Montreal.  A  man 
and  tmck  are  kept  busy  hauling  it  in  at  the 
rate  of  about  1,000  square  feet  per  load. 

“Two  years  ago,”  says  Hackett,  “we 
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Irrigation  From  Below 

On  the  5400-acre  William  Gehring  Inc. 
farm  in  northern  Indiana,  two  types  of 
irrigation  are  used.  On  the  heavy,  muck 
acres  he  both  irrigates  and  drains  the  soil 
from  a  complex  tile  system  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  Irrigation  is  accomplished  by  con¬ 
trolling  the  water  table  to  raise  the  water 
to  the  root  zone.  He  also  has  12  sprinkler 
systems  capable  of  watering  3000  acres 
on  the  rest  of  the  farm.  The  extra  tile  and 
tile  laying  needed  to  convert  a  drainagt- 
system  to  irrigation  make  this  the  more 
expensive  of  the  two.  It  ran  be  used  only 
where  soil  and  water  conditions  are  just 
right  for  it.  However,  it  requires  less  labor 
to  operate,  less  maintenance,  and  has  a 
longer  life  than  sprinklers.  Gehring  be¬ 
lieves  in  adapting  the  system  to  the  land 
to  be  watered,  but,  given  a  choice  between 
the  two  systems,  he  prefers  sprinklers. 


By  Edwin  Van  Auken 


IRRIGATION 


There’s  more  than  one  way  to  water 
a  thirsty  crop  and  William  Gehring  of 
Jasper  County,  Indiana,  is  that  uncommon 
man  who  uses  two  entirely  different  irri¬ 
gation  methods.  Just  30  years  ago,  Gehring 
came  out  of  Chicago  and  gave  up  his  work 
as  a  wholesale  buyer  of  onions  to  start  rais¬ 
ing  them  for  the  market  himself. 

Gehring  had  a  determination  to  do  scien¬ 
tific  farming  and  enough  money  to  buy  320 
acres  of  muck  land  at  what  now  seems  the 
ridiculously  low  figure  of  $60  an  acre.  He 
planted  potatoes  his  first  year  and  they  did 
well.  Gehring’s  good  start  was  to  become 
typical  of  his  enterprise  and  the  farm  began 
to  grow  in  size,  equipment  and  labor  fori  e 
until  it  became  one  of  the  largest  in  In¬ 
diana. 

Gehring  is  a  man  of  action.  As  long  as  he 
can  remember  he  has  had  more  work  to 
do  than  time  to  do  it.  He  speaks  softly  and 
his  mind  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  any  mat¬ 
ter  that  demands  his  attention.  He  is  seldom 
seen  in  one  spot  for  very  long  and.  as  one 
who  believes  in  delegating  details,  he  is  more 
likely  than  not  to  refer  the  \isitor  seeking 
information  to  his  long-time  aid,  Ernest 
Munter.  Gehring’s  intensity  is  reflected  in 
the  way  he  farms.  He  is  convinced  that  land 
should  produie  to  its  fullest  capacity  and 
all  the  findings  of  science  are  his  tools. 

Today  on  his  5400-acre  black  earth  farm, 
he  still  grows  onions  at  the  rate  of  600  acres 
a  year  plus  600  acres  of  potatoes,  600  acres 
of  peppermint  and  3600  acres  of  corn,  in¬ 
cluding  600  acres  of  hybrid  seed.  Sixty  peo¬ 
ple,  who  seem  to  work  almost  as  hard  as 
Gehring  himself,  operate  the  farm  the  year 
around  and  the  working  force  climbs  to  300 
during  rush  seasons.  There  is  a  fleet  of  50 
tractors  on  the  holdings  of  William  Gehr¬ 
ing,  Inc.  and  25  trucks. 

In  his  early  onion  buying  travels  through 
the  muck  lands  of  northern  Indiana,  Gehr- 
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A  water-control  box  is  checked  before  it 
is  buried  and  connected  with  the  irrigation- 
drainage  tile.  In  the  ground,  it  controls 
the  flow  to  raise  or  lower  the  water  table. 


Water  from  a  deep  well  is  directed  into  a  supply  ditch  which  feeds  the 
sprinkler  system.  This  ditch  is  also  used  for  carrying  off  drainage  water. 
Stub  Walker,  Gehring’s  water  control  foreman,  is  the  man  at  the  switch. 


ing  noticed  the  land  was  swampy  and  you 
farmed  it  at  a  profit  only  when  nature 
smiled  on  you.  If  your  crops  suffered  neither 
drouth  nor  flood,  you  usually  harvested  a 
good  crop.  If  you  had  a  bad  year  you  could 
mire  down  too  deep  in  money  troubles  ever 
to  get  out. 

It  was  obvious  to  Gehring,  once  he  had 
purchased  his  first  marshy  320  acres,  that 
he  would  have  to  install  a  lot  of  drain  tile. 
He  studied  the  slope  of  the  field,  the  crops 
he  wanted  to  grow  there,  the  source  of 
water,  the  drainage  problem  and  the  labor 
he  would  require. 

Then  he  talked  over  the  problem  with 
Dave  Harker,  Indiana  State  Drainage  En¬ 
gineer,  and  Harker  thought  they  could  plan 
a  water  control  system  that  would  carry  off 
excess  water  during  periods  of  heavy  rain, 
then  back  water  up  into  the  field  when  the 
crops  needed  irrigating.  In  this  way  a  single 
system  could  both  drain  and  irrigate  the 
field.  It  cost  a  lot  more  than  a  simple  drain¬ 
age  system  but  it  has  been  doing  two  jobs 
for  Gehring  ever  since. 

But  there’s  more  to  a  subirrigation  sys¬ 
tem  such  as  Gehring’s  than  figuring  out 
ways  to  block  up  your  tile  drains.  Recently 
in  his  office  at  the  farm  headquarters,  Gehr¬ 
ing’s  agricultural  engineer  Ernst  Munter, 
an  easy-going  specialist  who  has  a  knack  for 
solving  big  problems  on  the  Gehring  Farms 
by  breaking  them  down  into  smaller  ones, 
sjjread  out  blueprints  of  the  mile-long  field 
and  explained  the  system. 

Subirrigation,  as  Gehring  does  it,  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  method  of  controlling  the  elevation  of 
the  water  table  beneath  a  growing  crop. 
The  drainage  system  is  blocked  off  and 
water  backs  up  in  the  soil  and  reaches  the 
roots  by  capillary  action.  Agronomists  in 
.states  where  subirrigation  is  practiced  have 
figured  out  the  best  height  for  the  water 
table  for  various  crops — 36  inches  below  the 
surface  for  corn,  30  inches  for  potatoes,  and 
24  to  30  inches  for  onions  and  mint.  The 
well-planned  and  well-managed  systems 
keep  the  water  table  at  these  heights 
through  the  season.  The  roots  of  the  crops 
are  always  within  reach  of  water,  growth  is 
steady,  and  quality,  say  those  who  use  the 
system,  is  high. 

“First  of  all,”  Munter  said,  “this  field  is 
almost  level,"  which  is  a  necessity  for  this 
type  of  system.  Here,”  he  added,  pointing  to 
the  blueprint,  “is  a  big  drainage  ditch  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  field  and  another  one 
along  the  lower  side.  We  call  this  one  on 
the  upper  side  the  ‘feed  ditch.’ 

“There  are  three  main  tiles  running  the 
length  of  the  field  between  these  two  ditch¬ 
es.  They’re  tapered  from  6-inch  tile  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  field  to  1 0-inch  tile  at  the 
lower  end  to  handle  the  drainage.”  Munter 
then  pointed  out  the  laterals  extending 
from  each  main  line.  The  laterals,  which 
are  6-inch  tile,  are  spaced  at  25-foot  inter¬ 
vals  along  the  mains  for  the  length  of  the 
field. 

“This  feeder  ditch  is  also  a  reservoir,” 
said  Munter.  “Here  on  one  end  of  it  is  a 
deep  well  and  a  pump  which  helps  main¬ 
tain  the  water  level  in  the  ditch  to  provide 


water  for  irrigating.  In  the  drainage  ditch 
down  here  on  the  lower  end  of  the  field  we 
have  another  pump  to  pull  off  excess  water. 
The  lower  pump  is  controlled  by  a  float.” 

The  next  essential  is  a  method  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  water  in  the  pipes  so  it  can 
either  be  drained  off  the  field  or  backed  up 
into  the  lateral  tile  lines.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  system  of  control  boxes  which 
the  farm  welders  put  together  in  the  farm 
shop  from  10-gauge  steel  plate.  These  con¬ 
trol  boxes  are  sunk  into  the  ground  at  stra¬ 
tegic  spots  along  the  mains  so  that  water 
can  be  deflected  from  the  mains  into  the 
laterals. 

The  control  boxes  are  like  nothing  in  the 
world  of  nature.  Most  of  them  are  cross¬ 
shaped  with  four  box-like  compartments 
crossed  at  right  angles  to  each  other  around 
a  central  compartment.  Each  arm  of  the 
cross  measures  22  by  30  inches  and  it  is  at¬ 
tached  either  to  the  tile  mains  or  laterals. 
Each  of  the  four  walls  of  the  central  com¬ 
partment  has  opposing  slots  into  which 
plank  baffle  boards  can  be  fitted  to  block  off 
water  at  any  height.  This  enables  Gehring’s 
water  control  crew  to  direct  water  through 
any  of  the  tile  and  at  any  level  from  control 
boxes  spotted  along  the  drainage  mains. 
“The  bottom  of  the  box,”  says  Munter,  “ex¬ 
tends  a  foot  below  the  main  on  which  it’s 
installed  and  this  catches  sediment  which 
we  can  clean  out  once  a  year.” 

These  boxes  also  make  it  a  simple  matter 
for  the  water  control  crew  working  under 
the  direction  of  the  farm’s  water  control 
foreman.  Stub  Walker,  to  measure  the 
height  of  the  water  inside  the  box  with  a 
steel  tape. 

Such  systems  of  subirrigation  will  always 
be  limited  because  there  are  only  a  few 
farming  areas  in  the  country  where  the  idea 
will  work.  The  field  must  be  nearly  level 
and  smooth,  and  there  must  be,  just  below 


the  surface,  a  layer  of  soil  through  which 
water  can  flow  readily  both  laterally  and 
vertically.  Then  just  below  this  permeable 
layer  there  must  be  either  heavy,  impervious 
soil  or  a  permanently  high  water  level  to 
hold  to  a  minimum  the  loss  of  water  through 
deep  percolation.  It’s  on  this  impervious 
layer  that  you  have  to  build  the  artificial 
water  table.  Then,  too,  there  must  be  an 
adequate  source  of  water  and  a  way  to 
drain  off  excess  water. 

Such  conditions  are  found  mostly  in 
muck  or  peat  soils  which  were  wetlands 
prior  to  drainage. 

“Big  advantages  of  subirrigation,”  says 
Ernest  Munter,  “are  the  low  labor  require¬ 
ment  to  operate  it  and  low  maintenance 
costs.  There  are  no  pipes  to  move,  no  bor¬ 
ders  to  make,  no  dams  to  put  in,  or  siphons 
to  set.”  Gehring  and  others  who  practice 
this  type  of  controlled  drainage  for  irriga¬ 
tion  also  point  out  that  the  system  does  not 
interfere  with  cultivation. 

But  the  system  has  some  disadvantages. 
“The  original  cost  is  high,”  says  Munter.  “A 
tile  drainage  system  in  this  field  might  cost 
$100  an  acre  but  this  installation  for  both 
drainage  and  irrigation  takes  a  lot  more  tile 
and  costs  closer  to  $300  or  $400  an  acre.” 

The  Sinking  Farm 

Gehring’s  subirrigation  system  is  a  big  aid 
in  fighting  subsidence,  a  word  that  is  always 
in  the  back  of  every  muckland  farmer’s 
mind.  Subsidence  means  the  surface  of  his 
drained  fields  gets  lower  every  year.  Subsi¬ 
dence  has  lowered  some  California  peat 
lands  as  much  as  eight  feet  since  1922,  drop¬ 
ping  them  below  sea  level.  In  the  Great 
Lake  mucklands,  subsidence  costs  fanpers 
about  an  inch  of  top  soil  a  year.  A  tile  sys¬ 
tem  installed  at  depths  of  3j/2  to  4  feet  in 
one  Indiana  muck  field  25  years  ago  was 
less  than  2  feet  below  the  surface  when  it 


was  replaced  with  new  tile  recently. 

This  rather  frightening  circumstance  is 
closely  tied  to  drainage  and  you  can  readily 
see  the  reason  when  you  consider  the  causes 
of  subsidence.  There  are  at  least  five  such 
causes  and  increased  drainage  plays  a  major 
role  in  all  of  them.  The  most  important  rea¬ 
son  is  oxidation.  These  lands  were  once  sat¬ 
urated  by  water  through  much  of  the  year. 
Lower  the  water  table,  as  you  do  with  drain¬ 
age,  and  air  penetrates  deeper  into  the  soil 
’than  ever  before.  Oxygen  then  breaks  down 
some  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  and 
lets  it  escape  into  the  air  as  carbon  dioxide. 
The  soils  literally  do  a  slow  burn.  Consider 
that  these  soils  are  so  highly  organic  that 
there  is  a  constant  hazard  from  actual 
smoke-and-fire  burning,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  either  a  slow  or  a  fast  burn  worries  the 
farm  owner. 

The  high  water  table  has  always  given 
buoyancy  to  thick  soils  and  when  you  drain 
away  the  water  you  also  take  away  the  soil’s 
support.  Lowering  the  water  table  two  feet 


A  four-way  valve  on  the  main  line  (above) 
makes  it  possible  to  change  laterals 
without  shutting  down  the  sprinkler  system. 
Ernest  M unter  ( left )  is  both  purchasing 
agent  and  engineer  on  the  big  farm.  He 
designed  much  of  the  special  equipment. 

increases  pressure  on  the  soil  at  the  new 
water  table  by  125  pounds  per  square  foot, 
which  increases  compaction.  Added  to  these 
are  shrinkage  from  drying  soil,  wind  erosion 
and  compaction  by  heavy  machinery. 
“When  you  maintain  the  water  level,”  says 
Munter,  “and  keep  the  soil  wet  or  moist, 
you  help  slow  down  subsidence.” 

Wind  erosion  is  a  big  problem  on  muck 
soils  any  place.  Irrigation  helps  fight  wind 
erosion  on  the  Gehring  farm  but  here  they 
rely  largely  on  their  sprinkler  systems  which, 
incidentally,  water  much  more  of  their  crop 
land  during  the  growing  season  than  does 
subirrigation.  “You  can  have  the  water 
table  an  inch  below  the  surface,”  says  Mun¬ 
ter,  “and  some  of  these  muck  soils  will  blow. 
To  really  hold  it  you  have  to  get  the  surface 
wet  and  sprinklers  do  this  better.” 

12  Sprinkler  Systems 

Gehring  first  added  sprinkler  irrigation 
equipment  to  his  list  of  farm  tools  in  1948. 
“We  want  our  crops  to  get  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  water  per  week,”  says 
Munter,  “and  if  they  don’t  get  it  from  up¬ 
stairs  we  put  it  on  with  the  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems.”  Potatoes  and  onions  get  an  average 
of  five  irrigations  a  season.  This  soil  takes 
water  rapidly  and  won’t  puddle  even  though 
they  put  on  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  water  an  hour. 

“We’re  set  up  to  irrigate  the  com,”  says 
Munter,  “but  there  hasn’t  been  a  time  yet 
when  we  thought  it  was  dry  enough  to  make 
irrigation  pay.  We  can  irrigate  it  when  we 


want  to  and  have  even  left  roadways  in  our 
fields  for  the  equipment.  Corn  irrigation  is 
highly  profitable  on  many  farms,”  Munter 
adds,  “but  most  of  our  corn  is  on  lower 
fields  that  hold  water  well.” 

There  is  enough  irrigation  equipment  on 
Gehring’s  farm  to  water  3,000  acres  if  the 
need  arises.  Although  they  have  12  com¬ 
plete  irrigation  systems,  all  equipment  is 
standardized  and  interchangeable  from  one 
unit  to  the  other.  Each  system  includes  a 
pump,  which  can  deliver  1,000  gallons  of 
water  per  minute,  pipe  for  main  and  lat¬ 
erals,  and  eight  large  sprinkler  heads  which 
cover  about  three  acres  per  setting.  The 
droplets  of  water  from  big,  high-pressure 
sprinklers  won’t  damage  root  crops  or  cause 
much  erosion  on  level  lands.  After  each  irri¬ 
gation,  laterals,  mains  and  pumps  are 
moved,  the  pump  is  set  up  again  along  the 
ditch  supplying  water  and  the  laterals  and 
nozzles  are  moved  along  the  main  until  this 
area,  too,  is  watered.  The  feeder  ditch  is 
kept  full  by  pumps  which  lift  water  from 
deep  wells. 

The  8-inch  steel  mains  are  fitted  every 
180  feet  with  a  cross  which  feeds  water  into 
6-inch  aluminum  laterals  going  off  the  main 
on  either  side.  “The  reason  for  steel  mains,” 
says  Munter,  “is  that  they  were  all  that  was 
available  in  1948  when  we  bought  the  sys¬ 
tems.”  Valves  in  the  cross  enable  the  field 
crew  to  cut  water  off  in  any  lateral  so  it  can 
be  moved  and  open  the  way  for  water  into 
laterals  once  they’re  in  position  and  sprin¬ 
kler  heads  are  in  place. 

Each  lateral  is  composed  of  eight  20-foot 
sections  of  pipe  with  fittings  for  four  sprin¬ 
kler  heads  at  160-foot  interv’als.  The  irri¬ 
gation  crew  is  always  moving  one  lateral 
while  the  other  one  is  applying  water.  The 
crews  have  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  in 
which  to  move  a  lateral.  “Our  pumps  run 
continuously,”  says  Munter,  “and  we  irri¬ 
gate  24  hours  a  day.  The  night  crews  learn 
to  get  along  very  well  in  the  dark  and  don’t 
even  need  flashlights  most  of  the  time.” 

These  three-man  crews  know  the  Gehr¬ 
ing  Farms  when  it’s  quiet  and  peaceful. 
There  is  no  machinery  racing  back  and 
forth  along  the  dusty  lanes  and  there  is  none 
of  the  high-geared  activity  that  character¬ 
izes  every  daylight  hour  of  farming  on 
Gehring  land. 

Sprinkler  irrigation  on  the  Gehring  farm 
usually  starts  during  April  but  there  are 
years  when  they  use  it  in  March.  This  is 
usually  to  combat  frost  or  to  wet  newly- 
planted  onion  ground  to  prevent  winds  from 
blowing  the  seed  right  out  of  the  ground. 
“A  lot  of  times,”  says  Munter,  “we’ve  saved 
a  complete  replanting  this  way.”  The  sprin¬ 
kler  systems  may  be  used  right  on  into  Octo¬ 
ber  when  they’re  occasionally. put  to  work 
to  fit  ground  for  fall  plowing  or  get 
(Continued  on  page  116) 

Gehring,  like  Ralph  Hassler  of  Butler 
County,  Ohio  (right),  cuts  roads  through 
his  corn  to  make  room  for  pipe  moving. 

So  far  he  has  not  had  to  irrigate  corn 
on  his  damp  soils.  Hassler  has  increased 
his  yields  40  bushels  with  irrigation. 
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BUNDLING,  The  Gentle  Art 

or 

Matrimony  Encouraged 


Being  an  account  of 

how  Daughters  may  be  married  with  Propriety Guests 
Decently  Housed  without  the  extra  expenditure  of  wood  or  other  fuel 


IN  THE  INTERESTS  of  propriety  they  had 
to  draw  the  line  somewhere,  so  they 
drew  it  down  the  center  of  the  bed.  The 
swain  lay  on  one  side  of  the  line,  the  damsel 
on  the  other.  This  was  called  bundling. 
Usually  the  line  was  imaginary,  as  in  Hol¬ 
land,  Ireland  and  Wales,  where  the  custom 
originated,  but  in  America  the  line  was 
sometimes  accentuated  by  a  dividing  board 
laid  across  the  covers  and  securely  anchored 
at  head  and  foot. 

•  The  custom  was  bom  of  necessity;  the 
•  simple  dwellings  of  medieval  Europe  had 
but  one  heated  room — the  living  room  with 
its  fireplace.  When  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
the  farmer’s  daughter  came  a-courting  the 
presence  of  the  family  understandably 
cooled  his  ardor.  Instead  of  the  sweet  noth- 
i  ings  he  yearned  to  whisper,  his  conversation 
was  limited  to  the  weather,  his  family,  and 
the  crops.  Since  parents  (and  don’t  ask  why 
this  has  always  been  true)  desired  above 
everything  else  to  marry  off  their  daughters, 
they  encouraged  everything  that  might 
stimulate  a  proposal. 

So,  they  guided  the  lad  and  the  lassie  to 
the  cold  and  cheerjess  bedroom,  tucked 
them  under  the  warm  covers,  fully  clothed, 
of  course,  and  hoped  for  the  best. 

Travelers  and  the  chance  guest  in  these 
homes,  like  the  suitors,  shared  whatever 
beds  were  available.  The  Dutch  apparently 
were  the  first  to  establish  the  custom  as  a 
j  convenient  method  of  conducting  a  court- 
!  ship.  They  called  it  questing  and  it  was  un- 
I  der  this  name  that  it  came  to  America  with 
i  the  first  Dutch  settlers.  The  Welsh,  Scotch 
and  Irish  settlers  brought  along  their  own 
version,  and  practiced  it  under  conditions 
which  duplicated  those  of  Europe  of  an 
earlier  day. 

There  have  always  been  two  varieties  of 
!  bundling:  bundling  to  accomodate  the 


chance  guest  or  the  traveler,  a  matter  of 
expediency  or  necessity;  and  bundling  as  an 
established  part  of  the  courtship  ceremony. 
The  two  are  not  to  be  confused. 

Those  who  believed  in  bundling  as  a  part 
of  courtship  asserted  that  it  was  downright 
cmel  to  send  a  suitor  abroad  into  the  bitter, 
dark  night  of  a  New  England  winter.  Usu¬ 
ally  he  faced  miles  of  cold  walking.  The 
kind  thing  was  to  invite  him  to  stay  out  the 
night.  Half  a  bed  was  better  than  no  bed, 
so  he  was  asked  to  share  with  the  daughter, 
and  to  conform  to  all  propriety,  the  two  of 
them  bundled,  fully  dressed.  Some  rare  ones 
used  a  dividing  board  in  the  bed,  securely 
anchored  at  each  end  and  pressed  down 
over  the  covers.  Other  safeguards  were 
bundling  sacks,  and  night  dresses  tied  at 
neck  and  hem.  Skeptics  have  said,  however, 
that  the  knots  were  more  often  than  not 
slip  knots.  One  ingenious  parent  attached 
a  string  of  sleigh  bells  to  the  bed  {X)St.  The 
clothing  was  usually’  regarded  as  sufficient. 

As  bundling  flowered  and  its  possibilities 
were  explored,  it  became  a  rather  common 
custom  for  a  maid  to  place  a  lighted  candle 
in  the  window,  just  as  the  Amish  used  to 
paint  the  front  gate  blue  when  they  had  a 
daughter  of  marriageable  age. 

It  was  in  America,  then,  that  bundling 
came  into  full  bloom.  Better  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  public  sentiment  had  sent  it  into 
decline  in  Europe,  but  the  climate  under 
which  it  existed  in  the  Old  Country  was 
duplicated  at  a  later  date  in  the  colonies.  In 
its  heyday,  from  1750  to  1780,  it  was  preva¬ 
lent  throughout  New  England,  extending 
south  to  bordering  states.  It  was  strong  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  Dutch  made  much 
of  it. 

It  became  common  enough  to  excite  the 
reformers,  and,  as  a  social  problem,  it  oc¬ 
cupied  about  the  same  place  in  the  public 


mind  as  integration  and  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  do  today.  Washington  Irving, 
chief  chronicler  of  Colonial  America,  says 
that  bundling  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  population,  and 
as  such,  was  a  dam  good  thing.  He  adds 
that  but  for  bundling  the  incidence  of  spin¬ 
sters  and  roaming  bachelors  would  have 
been  much  greater  in  Colonial  times  and 
that  love  certainly  would  have  died  of  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  bitter  New  England  winter. 
Many  an  unwary  bachelor  was  trapped  in 
a  bundling  bed. 

Jonathan  Edwards  led  the  anti-bundlers. 
Edwards  roared  out  a  sermon  against  bund¬ 
ling  and  his  example  was  followed  on  down 
the  line  by  lesser  lights  in  the  clergy. 

Strangely  enough.  Colonial  wives  and 
mothers  were  the  chief  defenders  of  bund¬ 
ling.  They  quoted  both  sacred  and  profane 
history  to  back  up  their  contention  that 
bundling  was  entirely  proper  and  accept¬ 
able.  The  sleeping  arrangements  of  Boaz 
and  Naomi  were  cited  as  divine  sanction 
for  the  practice.  Poets  endorsed  the  custom. 
Israel  Perkins,  a  learned  Connecticut 
clergyman,  penned  a  long  poetic  defense  in 
1786.  The  gist  of  his  thought  is  contained 
in  the  opening  stanzas : 

“Since  in  a  bed  a  man  and  maid 
May  bundle  and  be  chaste 
It  does  no  good  to  burn  out  wood 
It  is  a  needless  waste. 

“Man  don’t  pretend  to  trust  a  friend 
To  choose  him  sheep  and  cows 
Much  less  a  wife  which  all  his  life 
He  doth  expect  to  house.” 

While  Perkins,  one  lone  clergyman,  ver¬ 
sified  in  defense  of  bundling,  the  men  of 
Puritan  cloth  were  quite  unanimous  in 
(Continued  on  page  85) 
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The  farmer,  the  factory,  and  the  contract  are  the  triumvirate 
of  the  sugar  beet  industry.  Together  they  control  a  complex 
industry  which  supplies  almost  one-fourth  of  the  nation’s  sugar — 
without  over-production. 

The  contracts  are  similar  wherever  the  beet  is  grown — in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Michigan,  Montana,  and  in  the  other  1 7 
producing  states.  The  factories  are  basically  the  same.  But,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  no  two  growers  are  alike;  and  the  way  these  diverse 
individuals  have  been  pulled  together  makes  the  smooth  running 
of  the  complex  sugar  beet  industry  an  outstanding  example  in 
farming:  victor  over  the  surplus,  the  dirtiest  word  in  agriculture. 

The  beginning  is  in  the  field,  where  you  meet  the  men  who  are 
growing  the  crop.  In  the  Saginaw  Bay  area  of  Michigan  in  a 
village  called  Kawkawlin,  is  a  beet  grower  by  the  name  of  Leonard 
Schwab.  He  cannot  be  called  a  typical  beet  grower,  because  there 
is  no  such  man,  but  he  is  a  long-time  producer  of  the  crop. 

This  past  year  he  raised  70  acres  of  beets.  He  hojjes  for  more 
in  the  coming  year.  Last  spring  as  he  directed  a  tile-laying  job  in 
one  field  of  a  new  140-acre  piece  of  flat,  heavy  land  he  had  just 
added  to  his  farm,  he  reflected  briefly  on  his  work.  “I’ve  been 


Cooperation  between  farmer,  industry, 
and  government  regulates  the  price  of  sugar, 
and  prevents  overplanting  of  the  crop 
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The  giant  loading  arm,  slowly  sweeping  across  the  sky,  piles  a 
grey-white  mountain  of  sugar  beets.  This  “rock  candy”  range  is  air 
conditioned  until  the  beets  are  fed  into  the  factory. 

working  on  sugar  beets  for  forty-five  years,”  he  said  in  his  faint 
Gierman  accent,  “thirty-one  of  them  on  the  same  farm.” 

But  he  snapped  back  to  concern  for  the  present.  “Seventy  acres 
is  a  big  allotment  and  I’d  like  to  start  them  off  right.” 

The  allotment  is  part  of  the  contract — no  one  grows  all  the 
sugar  beets  he  likes.  In  Michigan  the  allotment  belongs  to  the 
farm  rather  than  the  farmer  and  Schwab  hopes  to  apply  for  an 
increase  in  1959  to  put  some  of  the  new  land  into  beets.  The  local 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Committee  will  handle 
his  application.  As  an  old  grower  he  has  a  better  than  average 
chance  for  an  increase. 

Does  he  often  ask  for  an  increase  to  the  allotment?  “No,”  said 
Schwab.  “Beans  are  my  other  cash  crop.  If  I,  and  others  like 
me,  grow  beets  instead  of  beans,  the  price  of  beans  at  the  Saginaw 
elevator  skyrockets,  and  we  miss  the  killing.  If  we  grow  too  few 
beets  and  all  beans,  the  bean  price  falls.  So,  we  have  to  keep  a 
balance  between  the  two  crops.”  In  this  way  Schwab  and  other 
beet  growers  bargain  with  the  sugar  companies  on  the  contracts 
they  sign.  There  is  always  an  alternative  crop,  and  farmer  and 
sugar  beet  factory  must  compromise  on  the  contract. 

The  Sugar  Act 

The  consumption  and  production  of  sugar  rise  annually  with  the 
population.  For  years  there  was  no  control  of  supplies,  and  glut 
and  scarcity  of  sugar  played  havoc  with  the  price.  If  the  house¬ 
wife  was  irritated,  the  industrial  user  was  frantic.  In  the  twenties 
the  price  of  sugar  varied  from  3  cents  to  27  cents  a  pound.  All 
was  chaos. 

Only  in  1934  came  a  successful  law  to  hold  supply  in  balance 
with  demand.  This  was  the  Sugar  Act;  originated  as  part  of  the 
New  Deal;  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court; 
amended  and  passed  into  United  States  law  in  1937.  It  replaced 
a  succession  of  tariffs  and  agreements  reaching  back  to  1 789.  The 
new  act  had  three  apparently  contradictory  purposes;  to  supply 
sugar  at  reasonable  prices;  to  encourage  foreign  trade;  and  to 
protect  a  competitive  domestic  sugar  industry. 

The  basis  of  the  Sugar  Act  was,  and  is,  an  annual  estimate  by 
the  Secretary’  of  Agriculture  of  the  sugar  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  the  coming  year.  The  Act  provides  for  the  division  of 
this  estimate  between  foreign  and  domestic  producers.  About 
half  the  sugar  used  is  imported  cane  sugar.  Domestic  producers 
supply  the  rest  from  beet  fields  and  cane  plantations.  Of  the 


Next,  the  Secretary,  through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
Committees,  makes  beet  acreage  allotments  to  farmers  in  the 
22  producing  states.  These  are  calculated  so  they  will  supply  the 
tonnage  of  sugar  required.  The  acreage  allotments  begin  with 
a  national  figure.  For  1958  this  was  935,000  acres.  This  is  broken 
down  to  a  state  figure  and  then  to  the  individual  producer.  The 
state  ASC  committees  are  responsible  for  the  allotment  program. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  insists  one  per  cent  of  the  allotment 
be  held  for  new  growers,  but  in  determining  a  farmer’s  share,  his 
history'  of  beet  production  is  important.  This  history  is  almost 
the  assurance  of  renewal  of  an  allotment.  Like  other  crops  the 
allotments  are  determined  before  the  crop  is  sown. 

Applications  and  appeals  are  made  to  the  ASC  in  the  area. 
Once  the  farmer  has  his  allotment,  he  signs  a  contract  with  a 
factory'  to  buy  his  beets.  The  farmer  is  strictly  a  free  agent.  He 
can  (and  does)  choose  any  factory  he  wants.  Distance,  however, 
limits  his  choice,  for  he  must  transport  the  beets  to  the  factory 
or  nearest  receiving  station. 

Once  signed,  the  contract  binds  the  farmer  and  the  factory. 
This  single  sheet  controls  the  production  of  sugar.  No  contract 
means  no  seed,  no  crop,  no  payment.  This  agreement  outlines 
the  obligation  of  both  producer  and  processor.  The  farmer  will 
buy  the  seed  at  cost  from  the  company.  He  will  grow  the  crop, 
harv'est  it  and  deliver  it  to  the  factory.  The  factory  produces 
sugar  from  the  grey-white  roots. 

When  the  sugar  has  been  made,  the  parties  to  the  contract 
have  a  joint  interest  in  the  sale  of  sugar.  The  costs  of  selling, 
advertising,  storage,  taxes,  insurance,  and  any  others  are  deducted 
from  the  selling  price.  What  is  left  is  divided  between  farmer 
and  factory  on  a  fixed  scale;  roughly  50-50,  although  this  varies 
across  the  nation.  For  example,  if  sugar  were  sold  to  a  broker 
at  8  cents  a  pound,  and  merchandising  costs  were  1  Yt  cents,  the 
farmer  and  the  company  would  divide  fij/a  cents. 

For  the  1956  crop,  a  Michigan  farmer  would  receive  52  cents 
out  of  every  retail  sugar  dollar.  In  California  this  figure  would 
be  slightly  higher. 

A  complication  is  the  tax.  There  is  a  tax  of  53^4  cents  per 
100  lbs.  on  all  refined  sugar  eaten  by  humans  in  the  United  States. 
All  sugar  pays  this  tax,  no  matter  if  it  came  from  cane  or  beet, 
at  home  or  overseas.  The  money  goes  to  the  Treasury.  From 
the  Treasury,  all  domestic  producers  receive  a  payment — the 

The  deep-rooted  sugar  plant  is  grown  in  22  states.  Clair  Davis,  a 
Staten  Island,  California,  beet  fanner,  carries  about  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  sugar  in  the  pair  of  ten-pound  sugar  beet  roots. 


nine  million  tons  of  sugar  Americans  are  expected  to  consume 


this  year,  more  than  two  million  will  come  from  sugar  beets. 

Slow  Start  in  America 

Establishing  the  beet  industry  was  not  easy.  The  first  group  to 
try.  The  Beet  Sugar  Society  of  Philadelphia,  bloomed  and  faded 
in  the  1830’s.  Across  the  n|ition,  between  1838  and  1879,  fourteeq 
factories  began  and  failed.  Even  the  diligent  Mormons  of  Utah, 
with  the  newest  equipment  sea-shipped  and  ox-hauled  from  suc¬ 
cessful  factories  in  France,  found  sugar-making  an  elusive  art. 

At  last  a  factory  succeeded  at  Alvarado,  California,  in  1879. 
Remodeled,  it  stands  and  produces  sugar  today.  By  1900  thirty 
factories  were  operating  in  America.  Competition  from  foreign 
producers  was  fierce,  and  the  tariff  on  imported  sugar  varied  as 
the  world  situation  changed.  Agreements  with  Hawaii  and  Cuba 
affected  their  production  and  the  price  of  sugar,  but  the  new 
law  curbed  the  unruly  adolescence  of  the  sugar  market.  The 
stability  of  the  domestic  industry  resulted  from  the  Act. 

The  Secretary’s  estimate  of  U.  S.  sugar  needs  is  calculated  from 
past  figures,  forecasts  of  consumer  trends  and  the  carry-over  of 
last  year’s  crops.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  U.  S.  is  around 
100  pounds  per  person  per  year.  This  has  remained  constant  for 
several  years,  although  recently  far  more  of  it  is  consumed  in 
manufactured  or  prepared  foods  than  directly  by  the  housewife. 
The  share  of  the  domestic  producers  is  controlled  by  the  Act 
which  also  controls  the  proportion  to  come  from  beets.  This  quota 
is  then  allotted  among  the  sugar  companies — each  is  told  how 
much  it  may  sell,  and  may  be  fined  for  selling  more. 


The  short-handled  hoe  is  less 
drastic  than  the  whirling  thinner, 
(below)  and  does  a  much  neater 
job.  But  the  big  grower  may 
be  driven  to  mechanical  thinning; 
even  as  he  has  found  mecha¬ 
nization  necessary  in  harvesting 
and  planting. 


The  beet  tops,  cut  (above)  before  the  roots  are  harvested,  make 
excellent  silage,  especially  when  mixed  with  corn.  The  roots  are  topped 
and  lifted  (below)  mechanically.  This  is  a  two-row  harvester. 


Federal  Conditional  Payment.  “Conditional,”  because  to  be  paid, 
the  producer  must  play  the  game  according  to  the  rules.  He  must 
pay  at  least  the  minimum  wage,  must  stay  within  the  acreage 
allotment,  and  not  employ  child  labor.  If  he  complies,  he  quali¬ 
fies  for  a  payment  that  last  year  amounted  to  $2.32  per  ton  of 
sugar  beets  produced.  This  payment,  calculated  from  a  five-year 
average  of  actual  sugar  recovery,  varies  little  from  year  to  year. 
For  an  average  farmer  in  1957,  20  acres  would  bring  $593.  This, 
argue  the  producers,  is  not  a  subsidy,  because  the  farmer  pays  part 
of  the  tax  and  then  gets  some  back.  But,  in  fact,  the  domestic  indus¬ 
try  receives  more  than  it  pays,  and  so  is  supported  in  part  by  the  tax 
levied  on  imported  sugar.  This  is  one  price  support  program 
where  the  Treasury  comes  out  ahead,  receiving  more  from  the 
sugar  tax  than  is  paid  in  Conditional  Payments. 

The  farmer  receives  his  share  of  the  sugar  money  over  almost  a 
year.  From  75  to  90  per  cent  of  his  total  comes  soon  after  he  de¬ 
livers  his  roots  to  the  factory,  but  several  other  payments  are  made 
in  the  following  months.  The  Federal  Conditional  Payment  is 
received  in  January  or  February.  The  final  payment  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  comes  about  the  time  the  next  harvest  begins,  when  all  the 
sugar  from  the  previous  crop  has  been  sold.  The  delay  is  necessary 
because  the  price  of  the  sugar,  and  therefore  of  the  farmer’s  share, 
varies  through  the  year. 

A  Changing  Crop 

This  uniquely  organized  industry,  based  on  a  law  that  has  made  a 
surplus  of  sugar  unknown,  is  changing  annually.  Beets  are  grown 
in  22  states.  The  big  two  are  California  and  Colorado,  followed  by 
Idaho,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  Montana  and  Washington.  The  crop 
thrives  at  low  and  high  altitudes  and  in  a  variety  of  soils — from 
sub-irrigated  peat  soils  in  parts  of  California  to  heavy  clays  in 
Ohio.  Every  acre  is  part  of  an  allotment.  They  are  grown  in  five- 
acre  lots  by  dairy  farmers  who  want  the  dried  pulp,  and  in  five 
hundred  acre  fields  by  farmers  who  want  the  money.  Somewhere 
in  California  a  sugar  beet  factory  is  in  operation  nearly  every  day 
of  the  year.  In  other  states  the  sugar-making  campaign  is  finished 
80  to  120  days  after  harvest.  When  the  sugar-making  season  is  over, 
the  whole  plant  is  shut  for  repair  and  maintenance.  The  apparatus 
of  sugar  production  is  cleaned,  modified,  improved,  replaced  if 
necessary,  and  reassembled.  The  season  brings  non-stop  work,  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  and  a  halt  costs  money  and  high 
blood  pressure  in  the  front  office. 

As  the  factory  modernizes  and  mechanizes,  so  does  the  farmer. 
The  crop  is  sown  in  the  spring  and  within  six  weeks  is  at  the  four 
to  six  leaf  stage.  Then  it  is  thinned  until  the  beet  population  is 
about  right  for  the  area — which  may  be  between  25,000  and  40,000 
plants  per  acre,  depending  on  the  climate  and  soil.  Too  many  and 
too  small  plants,  as  well  as  too  large  and  too  few,  affect  tonnage 
and  sugar  content.  The  crop  is  mechanically  cultivated  to  reduce 
weeds,  and  perhaps  sprayed. 

The  harvest,  usually  after  the  first  frost,  involves  raising  and 
topping  the  beets.  The  top,  or  crown,  of  the  beet  is  removed  and 
the  root  shaken  free  of  soil  for  its  trip  to  the  factory.  This  used  to 
mean  hard  work,  but  gradually  all  the  peak  labor  requirements 
of  the  crop  are  being  reduced  by  mechanization. 

The  change  to  mechanical  harvesting  took  place  rapidly  soon 
after  the  second  World  War,  and  the  crop’s  labor  peak  is  now  the 
spring  hoeing  and  thinning.  In  many  areas  the  factories  arrange 
for  migrant  labor  from  Mexico  and  south  Texas  to  spend  six  weeks 
hand-hoeing  the  crop.  But  most  parts  of  the  country  are  now 
moving  to  machine  thinning.  Michigan  is  one  of  these.  The  resis¬ 
tance  to  machine  thinning  often  comes  from  the  farmer  who  is 
shocked  at  the  attack  the  thinner  blades  make  on  the  young  plants. 
“It  looks  as  if  the  crop  is  being  cut  to  hell,  and  you  know  it’ll  never 
grow  again,”  said  one  farmer. 

But  this  attitude  is  slowly  changing.  Wilmer  Schwab,  Leonard’s 
son,  tabbed  the  trend  when  he  said,  “Thinners  are  going  to  be  like 
harvesters.  The  harvester  didn’t  work  until  there  wasn’t  any  labor : 
then  the  same  machine  did  100  acres  a  year — and  a  real  good  job.” 

“Lack  of  labor  at  peak  periods  will  speed  the  change,”  thinks 
Grant  E.  Nichol,  agronomist  for  the  Monitor  Sugar  Company  in 
Michigan.  “The  thinning  season  usually  lasts  six  weeks,”  he  said, 
“but  in  a  good  year  everyone  plants  together;  they  all  need  to  thin 


together;  and  the  work  should  be  over  in  a  week.  You  can’t  get 
migrant  labor  to  come  all  the  way  up  here  for  a  few  days  work. 
Farmers  are  going  to  be  driven  to  mechanical  thinning.”  Nichol, 
who  spends  “far  more  time  than  I  should”  looking  at  the  new 
beet  crop  every  spring,  feels  “when  machine  thinning  comes,  it’ll 
come  in  a  hurry.” 

In  the  West  the  picture  changes.  Producing  the  Michigan  beet 
crop  is  as  different  from  its  California  counterpart  as  a  chassis  in 
Detroit  from  one  in  Hollywood.  A  man  who  knows  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  in  Northern  California  is,  Louis  Kloor,  district  agricul¬ 
turalist  for  the  Holly  Sugar  Corporation.  He  has  been  working 
with  sugar — beet  and  cane — for  36  years.  “Machine  thinning,”  he 
says,  “hasn’t  taken  on  in  Northern  California  as  fast  as  in  many 
other  states  or  even  some  other  parts  of  this  state.  One  reason  is 
that  hand  labor  is  required  for  other  crops  here,  and  so  usually 
there  are  plenty  of  field  workers  available.  Another  thing  is  the 
problem  of  getting  a  stand — even  with  irrigation  used  on  virtually 
every  field  that  rate  of  emergence  isn’t  always  so  good  here.  But 
improved  precision  planters,  good  irrigation  and  better  seed  are 
paving  the  way  for  more  complete  spring  mechanization,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  labor  supply.” 

However,  migrant  and  itinerant  laborers  still  work  the  short- 
handled  hoes  each  spring.  “I  frankly  believe,”  said  Kloor,  “there 
will  always  be  a  place  for  the  hoe  in  a  sugar  beet  field.” 

Railroad,  Truck  and  Scow 

Growers  the  country  over  carry  the  beet  t<? the  factory  or  the  fac¬ 
tory  receiving  area.  By  truck  and  trailer,  iron  rail,  or  river  barge, 
the  beets  are  delivered  to  the  processors.  There  they  are  dumped 
into  the  noisy,  clanking  mouths  of  huge  distributing  machines  that 
pile  them  by  the  thousands  of  tons  until  the  factory  can  inhale 
them.  The  giant  piles  are  air-cooled  by  fans  to  stop  heating. 


The  beets  that  travel  by  barge  come  certainly  the  cheapest  and 
perhaps  the  most  romantic  routes.  This  barge  traffic  is  common 
in  the  river  mouths  of  California,  and  in  Wisconsin  along  the  lake 
front.  One  of  the  California  barge  men  is  A1  Cromwell,  a  single 
man  and  a  talkative  one.  He  has  been  a  captain  on  a  barge  since 
1913,  when  he  lied  about  his  age  and  ran  away  from  school  to 
work  a  tug  boat.  Cromwell  recalled  the  days  when  the  beet  crop 
was  handled  all  by  hand  and  the  barge  was  not  a  common  trans¬ 
porter  of  beets.  His  association  with  the  beets  came  when  he  over¬ 
heard  a  hauling  contract  refused  by  one  of  the  tug  and  barge  com¬ 
panies.  He  suggested  another  owner  to  the  rejected  party,  and  then 
went  to  work  for  this  firm  himself.  “The  contract  was  to  move 
90,000  tons  of  beets  and  we  did  it  in  30  days  and  30  nights  without 
stopping.  That  was  in  1934,  and  that  was  a  lot  of  beets,”  said 
Cromwell.  “It’s  a  lot  cheaper  to  ship  ’em  by  barge,”  he  said,  “and 
two  barges  like  I  pull  carry  900  tons  each.  Now,  if  you  were  to  move 
them  by  rail,  you  can  figure  it  would  take  45  or  50  cars,  and  you 
would  need  twice  that  many  trucks.  Some  of  the  big  barges  can 
carry  1500  tons  apiece,  and  the  company  used  to  ship  them  over¬ 
night  from  Grand  Island  on  the  Sacramento  River  down  to  the 
Ninth  Avenue  dock  in  Oakland,  about  52  miles,  in  7  or  8  hours 
during  clear  weather.” 

Cromwell  recalled  a  friend  of  his,  tug  captain  Two-Stack  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  was  bound  for  home  and  marriage  one  evening  in  the 
early  days,  when  a  fog  settled  on  the  river  as  black  as  arctic  night. 
But  a  man  with  matrimony  ahead  is  not  easily  deterred,  and  Two- 
Stack  was  a  determined  man.  He  had  his  deckhand  throw  beets, 
one  by  one,  ahead  of  the  tug.  So  long  as  he  heard  a  splash,  he  crept 
ahead.  There  was  a  wedding — a  by-product  of  the  sugar  crop. 

But  the  beet  has  by-products  other  than  its  splash.  By-products 
which  some  contend  provide  as  much  livestock  feed  per  acre  as  an 
average  crop  of  grain  or  hay. 

{Continued  on  page  117) 


One  of  these  barges  on  the  Sacramento  River  in  California  can  carry  1,500  tons  of  beets, 

the  equivalent  of  several  dozen  trucks  or  railroad  cars.  This  makes  barge  transport  cheaper  than  any  competitor, 
even  when  a  quiet,  opaque  fog  creeping  across  the  water,  slows  river  tra£Bc  to  mud-crawler  pace. 


By  Don  Muhm 


ROLLING  HILLS  AND 
RUGGED 

CATTLE 

The  grass  which  covers  the  20,000  square  miles  of  the 
Sandhills  is  better  than  it  was  in  pioneer  days; 
and  the  cattle  which  graze  that  grass  are  always  in  demand 


Sunrise  came  up  over  the  hills  like  a  cat.  It  stretched,  then  spread  its  claws  of 
dazzling  brightness  in  all  directions,  over  the  unbroken  vastness  of  the  Nebraska 
Sandhills.  It  was  May,  and  Wally  Farrar’s  “F  Quarter  Circle”  cowhands  were 
throwing  the  heifers  together  on  the  Spring  Valley  Ranch,  south  of  Hyannis,  for  the 
drive  to  the  Dismal  River  spread  over  to  the  east.  In  all  that  40-mile  trek  they  would 
cross  not  one  road.  For  even  today  the  Sandhills  are  a  far-flung  and  sparsely  populated 
cattle  land  spreading  over  21  counties,  20,000  square  miles  of  western  Nebraska,  be¬ 
tween  the  North  Platte  River  and  the  South  Dakota  line. 

Here  is  a  spot  where  the  grass  is  richer  and  greener  than  it  was  when  the  first  white 
settlers  moved  in ;  where  the  chuck  wagon  is  still  a  tool ;  where  the  remuda  is  yet  to  be 
replaced  with  a  battery  of  jeeps;  and  where  cattle  thrive  in  what  might  almost  be 
called  the  perfect  environment. 

Farrar,  a  veteran  of  a  quarter  century  of  Sandhills  ranching,  is  an  ex-Iowan  who 
went  west  to  make  his  mark.  And  he  made  it  big.  In  fact,  that  mark  now  spreads  over 
roughly  75,000  acres  divided  about  equally  between  the  two  places  mentioned.  This 
is  one  of  the  larger  Sandhills  outfits.  Ten  thousand  acres  are  generally  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  make  a  well-balanced  unit. 

Every  spring  Farrar  takes  his  cattle  down  to  the  Dismal  River  Ranch  from  his 
Spring  Valley  spread.  Since  the  heifers  and  steers  and  the  cow  herd  are  handled  sepa¬ 
rately,  it  means  four  to  six  drives  a  year,  each  drive  requiring  three  days  on  the  trail. 

“Why  don’t  we  truck  them?  Because  it’s  easier  to  drive  them,”  Farrar  explains. 
“Easier  on  the  cattle  and  easier  on  us.” 

The  morning  in  question  the  heifers  were  just  leaving  the  Spring  Valley  place. 
After  a  man-sized  breakfast  of  eggs  and  bacon,  biscuits  and  coffee,  the  cowhands 
headed  the  cattle  for  the  gate.  Skillfully  they  skirted  the  herd,  heading  any  potential 
deserters  which  might  try  to  strike  out  on  a  tangent  of  their  own.  Then,  at  a  signal  from 
foreman  Cecil  Goslin,  they  prodded  the  bunch  into  action. 

With  a  buck,  a  jump,  a  skittish  trot,  or  a  high-tailed  dash  one  Hereford  after 
another  peeled  off  from  the  mass  and  zoomed  through  the  opening  while  Goslin 
tallied  them — almost  1000  head — with  the  precision  of  an  adding  machine. 

The  irregular  ribbon  of  red  and  white  flowed  through  the  hills  like  a  stream  of 
water  seeking  the  course  of  least  resistance.  In  the  lead  was  the  chuck  wagon  and  the 
remuda — the  saddle  horse  band.  The  point  riders  led  the  herd,  with  the  swing  keeping 
them  from  spreading  out  too  far  and  the  drag  moving  the  stragglers  along. 

At  times  the  cattle  would  jam  up;  then,  again,  they  would  sprawl  out  in  a  string 
reaching  forward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  and  back  across  the  horizon  to  the  rear. 
Mile  after  mile  they  scuffled  along  like  war-weary  infantrymen  moving  forward  to 
combat,  cautiously,  as  if  the  enemy  might  be  just  beyond  the  next  hill. 

Whenever  a  windmill  came  into  view  they  would  quicken  stride  and  spurt  forward 
toward  that  symbol  of  the  Sandhills  oasis. 

Up  ahead  an  advance  guard  cleared  “foreign”  cattle  from  the  path.  For,  actually, 
this  is  no  established  trail  the  Farrar  cattle  follow.  They  cross  these  intervening  ranches 
only  through  the  courtesy  of  the  respective  owners  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
that  there  is  no  mixing  of  cattle. 

Across  “Rattler  Flat”  where  they  always  kill  at  least  one  rattlesnake,  the  cowboys 
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moved  the  tiring  herd.  Then,  as  the  sun  Careful  adjustment  of  livestock  to  land  hills.  “You  can  do  just  as  much  harm  by 

slipped  behind  the  hills  like  a  brilliant  red  — a  cow  to  about  20  acres  seems  to  be  the  mowing,  as  you  can  by  plowing,”  he  says, 

balloon  in  a  cloudless  sky,  they  prepared  to  safe  stocking  rate — plus  the  willingness  to  All  his  hay  comes  off  the  lower  meadows. 


camp  for  the  night.  Almost  1 8  miles  of  trail 
were  behind  them.  At  noon  they  had 
changed  horses. 

A  game  of  horseshoes  filled  in  the  time 
while  cookie  Ed  Potthoff  readied  supper. 
After  the  meal  a  game  of  pitch  got  under¬ 
way  by  lantern  light.  But  it  broke  up  early. 
Long  before  the  sun  would  show  itself 
again  all  hands  would  be  in  the  saddle  and 
on  the  trail  for  another  18-hour  day. 

Soon  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard  around 
the  camp  were  the  near  human  wail  of  a 
coyote,  the  occasional  snort  of  a  horse,  or 
the  lowing  of  a  heifer  from  atop  the  hills. 

This  is  one  aspect  of  modern  ranching 
in  the  Sandhills.  It  is  in  the  tradition  of  the 
old  west,  yet  new  techniques,  particularly 
in  selling  good  cattle,  have  been  adopted 
enthusiastically  to  make  this  region  one  of 
America’s  top  producers  of  beef. 

Big  is  a  poor  word  to  describe  the  Sand¬ 
hills.  It  is  vast,  treeless,  without  landmarks. 
Before  the  days  of  the  white  men,  the  In¬ 
dians  feared  the  region.  To  enter  upon  its 
unmarked  hills  was  a  real  test  of  courage. 
Hunters  would  start  fires  to  try  to  drive  the 
buffalo  out,  but  would  seldom  go  in  to  get 
them.  Much  of  it  today  is  still  just  as  fear¬ 
some  to  the  stranger.  One  traveler  who 
wandered  off  the  road  in  the  fall  of  1957 
W21S  lost  for  three  days  and  nights. 

There  are  two  theories  about  the  geo¬ 
logic  origin  of  the  Hills.  One  is  that  native 
bedrock  was  reduced  to  sand  by  untold 
centuries  of  weathering.  The  other  is  that 
early  streams  carried  deposits  of  sand  into 
the  area,  which  deposits  were  left  exposed 
to  the  wind  action  when  the  streams  dried 
up.  The  wind  gathered  up  the  sand,  rolled 
it  into  dunes  which  marched,  wind-by¬ 
wind,  across  the  prairie.  Pioneers  are  said  to 
have  been  able  to  work  out  their  directions 
from  the  fact  that  the  hills  had  been  piled 
up  by  the  prevailing  northwesterly  winds. 


follow  the  grazing  rule  of  “take  half  and 
leave  half,”  and  the  prevention  of  grass 
fires  has  made  this  country  even  richer  and 
more  productive  than  it  was  in  its  virgin 
state.  When  the  area  was  first  settled,  the 
peaks  of  the  hills  were  barren.  Now  they  are 
carpeted  with  grass. 

Blow-outs 

“Blow-outs”  are  the  scourge  of  the  Sand¬ 
hills.  When  the  land  is  over-grazed  to  the 
point  where  the  grass  cover  is  reduced  to  a 
dangerous  level  these  spots  appear  as  great 
white,  sandy  wounds  on  the  landscape.  It 
takes  four  to  five  years  of  rest  to  bring  such 
a  spot  back  into  production.  But  the  ranch¬ 
ers  have  learned  to  control  blow-outs  in  the 
hills  as  surely  as  in  the  tires  on  their  cars. 

Wilbert  Ericksen’s  techniques  give  a 
good  picture  of  range  management  in  the 
Sandhills.  “Keep  the  cattle  scattered,”  is 
the  key  to  his  operations.  To  help  do  this 
he  has  built  over  seven  miles  of  fences  in 
the  last  three  years  on  his  ranch  of  about 
9600  acres  northwest  of  Seneca. 

His  fences  follow  the  ridgelines  because 
“the  cattle  graze  a  lot  better  that  way,”  he 
has  observed.  The  ranch  is  broken  up  into 
pastures  each  containing  about  a  section. 
He  believes  that  no  more  than  100  year¬ 
lings  at  a  time  should  ever  be  grazed  on  one 
of  these  sections.  “If  you  have  good  grass,” 
he  advises,  “just  pasture  it  longer.” 

Each  of  the  pastures  has  a  well  for  its 
water  supply.  And,  as  another  device  to 
help  scatter  the  cattle,  Ericksen  salts  them 
in  various  spots  around  the  range  a  good 
distance  from  the  wells.  He  also  distributes 
his  back-scratchers  in  remote  spots  so  the 
pasture  will  be  grazed  evenly. 

Ericksen  rests  each  of  his  pastures  every 
fifth  year,  to  give  the  good  grasses,  the  de- 
creasers,  as  rangemen  call  them,  a  chance 
to  come  back.  And  he  never  mows  on  the 


Like  most  of  the  Sandhills  holdings,  the 
Ericksen  ranch  is  deeded  land.  Only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  land  in  the  region 
is  leased  from  the  state  or  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  turn-over  in  ownership  is  small 
so  it  is  difficult  to  test  the  strength  of  the 
land  market  which,  of  course,  varies  from 
one  part  of  the  Hills  to  the  next.  A  good 
average  price  per  acre  at  the  present  would 
probably  be  around  $35. 

Of  the  grasses,  which  are  the  glory  of 
the  Sandhills,  there  are  more  than  65  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds — the  gramas,  buffalograss, 
bluestem,  wheatgrass,  sand  lovegrass,  reed- 
grass,  switchgrass,  sanddropseed  and  doz¬ 
ens  of  others. 

But  grass  does  not  grow  without  water. 
And  this  is  where  the  Sandhills  really  have 
it  good.  Rainfall  in  that  area  is  only  15  to 
25  inches  in  “normal”  years.  It  frequently 
drops  below  this  level.  But  the  region  has 
never  know  a  real  drouth. 

The  water  table  is  high,  in  most  places 
within  20  feet  of  the  surface;  so  high  in 
some  locations,  homes  must  be  built  with¬ 
out  basements.  And  the  land  is  studded 
with  small  lakes.  In  dry  years  as  the  water 
recedes  the  grass  grows  farther  down  on 
the  lake  beds  or  “wet  meadows”  and  on  the 
uplands  some  plants  are  able  to  send  their 
roots  down  to  the  sub-irrigated  areas  of  the 
soil  for  moisture.  The  result  is  good  grazing 
and  a  good  supply  of  hay.  During  the  wet 
cycle  the  grass  grows  thicker  on  the  hills. 

Protection  from  drouth  is  a  factor  which 
has  also  been  a  real  help  for  the  ranchers 
in  maintaining  quality  in  their  herds. 
Never  do  they  have  to  sacrifice  good  cows 
and  heifers  because  of  withered  pastures. 

There  are  two  types  of  range  programs  in 
the  Sandhills  based  upon  whether  a  man  is 
a  haymaker  or  a  winter  grazer.  The  winter 
(Continued  on  page  104) 


The  faces  of  the  Sandhills  people  range  from 
the  canny,  speculative  face  of  Jerry  Francois 
(below),  breeder  and  trader  of  draft  horses, 
to  the  worldly  look  of  Dr.  Mike  Chaloupka 
(far  right)  who  is  physician  to  the  ranchers 
and  a  raiser  of  Beefmaster  cattle.  The  ranch 
hand  at  a  Sunday  rodeo  and  retired  home¬ 
steaders  are  typically  independent  types. 


Horsepower  is  horse  power  in  the  winter.  Equipped  with 
front  and  rear  drive,  this  hitch  has  plenty  of  traction  for 
cabling  a  haystack  onto  a  “sled”  and  delivering  it  to  the 
cattle  on  the  Flying  A  Ranch.  Boots,  saddle,  chaps,  and 
lariat  are  the  tools  of  the  ranching  trade. 
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Automation  and 
specialization  go 
hand-in-hand.  On  this 
semi-automated  farm 
one  man  does  all  of 
the  work  to  raise  and 
finish  750  head  of 
hogs.  With  an  auger 
feeding  system,  he 
could  raise  this 
figure  to  1,000  a  year. 


TOWARD 
PUSH-BUTTON 
STOCK  RAISING 


By  Wayne  Ritchie,  Managing  Editor,  Doane  Agricultural  Digest 


IN  1910,  farmers  worked  a  lot  harder  than 
we  do,  but  we  get  more  done.  In  one 
day  in  the  corn  fields  we  can  do  what  tliey 
thought  of  as  a  week’s  work — we  do  a  lot 
better  than  that  in  such  crops  as  beans  and 
cotton.  All  this  because  we  work  from  the 
seat  of  an  efficient  machine  from  plowing 
to  harvest. 

Raising  livestock  is  a  different  story'.  Here 
we  are  about  as  automated  as  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  pusher  or  a  hod  carrier.  True,  we 
do  a  little  more  work  than  grandpa  did, 
but  not  enough  to  brag  about.  This  need 
not  be  so.  Today,  we  have  the  machines, 
the  buildings  which  work  for  us,  the  feed¬ 
ers  and  other  equipment  to  move  toward 
automation  in  livestock  raising. 

Why  don’t  we  do  it?  Mainly  a  lack  of 
engineering  know-how.  It  takes  skill  to  put 
conveyors,  augers,  mixers,  buildings,  slabs, 
bunks,  silos,  bins,  sheds,  shades,  meters,  and 
scrapers  together  in  a  combination  which 
will  do  the  job  and  not  bankrupt  us.  There 
is  no  automatic  hog  or  steer  or  lamb  raiser 
— just  dozens  of  machines  and  buildings 
and  new  devices  which  will  help  us. 

There  are  some  very  general  rules  for 
guiding  us  in  assembling  this  equipment 
into  a  labor-saving  operation.  Professor 
N.  H.  Curry,  an  agricultural  engineer  at 
Iowa  State  College,  gives  five:  (1)  Ana¬ 
lyze  what  you  are  attempting  to  do.  How 
large  are  your  livestock  operations?  How 
large  will  they  become?  What  quantity  of 
feed  is  required?  How  much  manure  must 
be  moved?  (2)  Begin  to  make  comparisons 
between  alternative  methods  of  solving  your 


Toward 
Push-Button 
Stock  Raising 

We  have  the  equipment  to  cut  livestock¬ 
handling  labor  to  a  half  or  a  third  of  our 
present  national  average.  The  difficulty  is 
arranging  it  to  fit  the  farmstead,  and  en¬ 
gineering  help  to  do  this  job  is  hard  to 
find.  Two  roads  are  open  to  the  farmer, 
to  simplify  the  operation  when  handling 
roughages  or  to  automate.  In  either  case, 
the  farmer  usually  moves  toward  speciali¬ 
zation. 


problems.  (3)  Determine  the  rate  of  return 
on  the  investment  in  new  equipment.  (4) 
Count  on  dealers  to  help  you  with  the  in¬ 
stallation.  They  are  getting  better  all  the 
time.  (5)  Expect  a  slightly  ragged  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  beginning.  It  takes  anywhere 
from  six  months  to  a  year  to  get  the  bugs 
out  of  a  system. 

“When  I  suggest  analyzing  what  you  are 
attempting  to  do,”  Professor  Curry’  said, 
“I  mean  it  is  important  to  work  out  a  so¬ 
lution  to  the  general  problems  of  handling 
all  the  materials  involved,  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  .solve  each  of  the  problems  sepa¬ 
rately.  Working  at  one  problem  at  a  time 
too  often  results  in  what  we  call  scatter 
mechanization  rather  than  pattern  or  syste¬ 
matic  mechanization.” 

A  good  example  of  the  scatter  mechani¬ 
zation  Professor  Curry'  warns  against  is  the 
use  of  a  bulk  tank,  a  stanchion  barn,  and 
individual  milking  units.  Very’  little  time 
or  walking  would  be  saved  by  this  system. 
The  cow  would  be  milked  mechanically,  the 
milk  would  be  handled  mechanically,  but 
it  would  take  manpower  to  mo\  e  the  milk 
from  the  cow  to  the  tank.  The  installation 
of  a  pipeline  would  change  this  set-up  into 
pattern  mechanization. 

Today,  most  farmers  are  expected  to 
make  the  objective  study,  do  the  analyzing 
and  make  the  estimates  Professor  Curry 
suggests  by  themselves,  for  there  is  very 
little  professional  assistance  available  to 
them.  A  recent  edition  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineers  Directory  showed  only  nine 
members  of  the  profession  whose  major 
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activity  is  in  this  field.  There  are  others,  of 
course,  who  are  trained  in  farmstead  engi¬ 
neering  working  with  the  land  grant  col¬ 
leges,  the  utility  companies  and  commercial 
firms  manufacturing  farmstead  equipment, 
but  the  farmer’s  choice  is  limited. 

One  specialist  in  farmstead  engineering 
is  Bill  Fletcher  of  St.  Louis.  He  is  with  a 
firm  that  began  this  special  ser\'ice  in  1950 
and  has  been  at  it  ever  since.  “The  impor¬ 
tance  of  getting  an  over-all  plan  of  the  op¬ 
eration  is  basic.”  Fletcher  said.  “In  looking 
back  at  the  loose-housing  dairy’  systems 
we’ve  seen  installed,  invariably  we  find  the 
size  of  the  operation  was  increased  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  owner  originally 
thought  possible.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
the  operators  didn’t  have  any  idea  how 
many  more  cows  they  could  handle  with 
the  new  system.  The  advice  of  an  exper¬ 
ienced  professional  would  certainly  have 
helped  them.” 

Automate  or  Simplify 
“With  the  ov’er-all  farm  plan  in  mind,” 
Fletcher  said,  “the  first  basic  decision  is 
w’hether  to  automate  or  to  simplify.  These 
are  two  different  roads  which  can  lead  to 
labor  saving.  They  both  have  their  uses 
and  their  drawbacks.  Some  farms  can  use 
(Continued  on  page  88) 

The  value  of  labor-savini;  equipment  depends 
on  wages  and  time  saved.  The  amount  which  can 
he  economically  invested  is  shown  on  the  left 
of  the  chart  where  the  wage  rate  line 
crosses  the  line  showing  minutes  saved  per  day. 


Minutes  Sived  per  Day 
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THE  NEW 

TRANSMISSIONS 

A  farmer  has  to  know  the  workings  of  the 
mysterious  new  gearboxes  to  buy  the  one 
to  fit  his  needs  and  to  use  it  efficiently 


PROBLEMS  WITH  transmissions  really  be¬ 
gan  when  we  left  the  steam  engine.  This 
old  monster  with  a  bellyful  of  steam  gave 
smooth,  even  thrust  to  the  piston  with  a 
little  more  power  at  low  engine  speed.  The 
|X)wer  unit  was  coupled  through  simple 
gears  to  the  rear  wheels.  When  the  driver 
opened  the  steam  valve,  the  flywheel  rang, 
the  governor  whirled,  and  the  gears  flicked 
oil  scornfully  at  bystanders  as  the  behemoth 
glided  forward  with  boat-like  grace.  For 
greater  speed,  more  steam  was  used.  To 
stop  the  wheels,  you  stopped  the  engine. 

As  drivers  turned  to  the  more  conven¬ 
ient,  if  less  thrilling,  internal  combustion 
engine,  the  transmission  of  power  from 
engine  to  wheels  became  more  complex. 
The  tractor  grew  into  a  long  and  powerful 
unit.  Some  of  this  growth  came  from 
lengthier  and  more  complex  transmissions. 

The  power  for  the  internal  combustion 
engine  was  a  controlled  explosion  in  the 
cylinder,  the  old  smooth  steam  pressure  was 
gone.  The  new  engine  created  a  new  set 
of  problems.  It  stalled  below  certain  speeds 
and,  of  course,  had  a  top  speed,  too.  The 
first  job  confronting  designers  was  to  con¬ 
nect  a  moving  engine  with  stationary 
wheels — and  the  solution  was  the  clutch. 
The  hardworked  clutch  had  to  link  the 
jjarts  slowly,  until  they  both  moved  to¬ 
gether.  It  serves  the  same  purpose  today. 

Another  problem  was  the  limited  range 
of  speed  of  the  internal  combustion  engine. 
A  transmission  has  to  supply  the  wheels 
with  a  wide  range  of  speeds  from  a  more 
nearly  constant  engine  speed.  First  this  was 
done  with  the  gearbox.  With  two,  then 
three  and  four  gears,  flexibility  of  travel 


speed  was  obtained.  And  a  reverse  gear  was 
a  necessity;  the  steam  engine  would  run 
backwards — the  gasoline  engine  would  not. 

This  gearbox  was  a  simple  affair.  Drive 
a  big  gearcog  with  a  small  one  and  you 
have  low  road  speed;  drive  a  little  with  a 
big  one  and  you  zip  along.  But  the  gear 
is  only  a  form  of  lever;  the  “low”  gear  gave 
the  engine  more  leverage  over  the  wheels, 
providing  more  torque  to  move  loads  or 
climb  hills.  An  axle  driven  at  a  high  speed 
had  low  turning  power  or  torque ;  the  same 
axle,  driven  by  the  same  engine,  geared 
down  to  a  lower  speed,  had  greater  torque. 
Torque  or  turning  power,  carried  by  a 
wheel  or  shaft  is  gained  by  the  sacrifice  in 
speed. 

With  World  War  II  the  tractor  faced 
many  new  jobs  at  widely  different  speeds 
and  loads.  The  result  was  a  range  of  tractor 
sizes  to  give  a  range  of  power;  and  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  transmissions  to  handle  that 
power  at  different  spieeds. 

An  engineer  will  take  the  story  from 
here:  he  is  L.  W.  Randt,  of  The  Oliver 
Corporation.  Randt  is  a  big,  fair-haired 
man,  with  a  laugh  that  bubbles  out  when 
he  stops  to  reflect  on  a  point  well  made. 

“Tractor  transmissions,”  said  Randt, 
“have  only  in  recent  years  begun  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  operating  characteristics  of 
modern  transmissions  in  trucks  and  auto¬ 
mobiles.”  He  explained,  “In  a  tractor  you 
select  an  opierating  gear,  mainly  by  ex¬ 
perience,  and  then  use  a  clutch  to  lurch 
the  load  into  motion  to  reach  operating 
speed. 

“But  let’s  begin  at  the  beginning,”  he 
said,  leaning  back  in  his  chair.  “The  his¬ 


tory  of  the  tractor  is  that  we  started  to  tailor 
the  torque  performance  of  the  engine  to  tiy 
to  meet  a  broad  range  of  loads.”  He  drew 
a  picture  on  the  corner  of  a  notebook, 
similar  to  the  diagram  above  the  title  of 
this  article.  “A  tractor  engine  is  usually  de¬ 
signed  so  its  torque  increases  as  it  slows 
down  under  load  with  the  throttle  open. 
When  a  tractor  engine  is  pulled  down  from 
governed  speed  under  full  load,  we  call  it 
lugging  the  engine.  It  is  a  tractor’s  lug¬ 
ging  capacity  which  enables  it  to  pull  a 
load  up  a  hill  or  through  a  rough  spot  in  a 
field  without  changing  gear. 

“But,”  he  warned,  “there  is  a  limit  to 
the  allowable  increase  in  torque  as  an  en¬ 
gine  loses  speed,  no  matter  how  wide  you 
open  the  throttle.  Beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  engine  stalls  unless  you  change  gear. 
Any  car  driver  who  accidentally  started 
his  car  in  top  gear  is  familiar  with  this 


The  New  Transmissions 

The  modem  farmer  has  an  ever-widening 
choice  of  transmissions  to  pick  for  his  new 
tractor.  Perhaps  he  will  choose  a  multi¬ 
speed  gearbox,  or  an  attachment  to  give 
gear  changes  under  power.  A  draft  control 
device  can  help  traction,  and  reduce  the 
pull  of  an  implement  when  its  load  is  over¬ 
coming  the  tractor’s  engine.  A  torque  con¬ 
verter  gives  another  kind  of  convenience, 
when  it  matches  drawbar  pull  exactly  to  the 
load  on  the  drawbar.  In  1959  even  newer 
and  more  automatic  designs  will  appear, 
to  widen  the  choice.  The  devices  make 
the  tractor  more  expensiv’e,  more  compli¬ 
cated,  and  easier  to  operate.  Your  selec¬ 
tion  depends  much  on  the  job  to  be  done. 
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The  basic,  once  common,  gearbox,  shown  diagrammatlcall|f  (above)  changed  speed  simply. 
Cogs  were  slid  along  a  shaft  to  mesh  with  each  other,  and  the  use  of  different  si2es  to  drive  and 
be  driven  gave  varying  speeds,  thus  varying  pull  power.  A  four  speed  box  was  compact, 
and  cheap.  As  farm  operations  came  to  demand  more  of  the  tractor,  it  responded  with  a 
train  of  gadgets  added  to  the  transmission.  The  belt  pulley  and  pto  drives;  eight,  ten  and 
twelve  speed  gearboxes;  hydraulic  lilts,  and  gear  changing  devices  altered  the  lines  of  the 
tractor.  From  a  compact,  short  coupled  machine  of  thirty  years  ago.  it  became  the' 
elongated  power  unit  of  today— as  in  this  modern  power  train  diagram  (below).  Although 
no  space  is  wasted  on  today's  tractor,  it  shows  how  little  of  the  length  is  taken  by  the 


secjuence  of  lugging  and  overloading.” 

Randt  got  back  to  the  saga  of  the  geai' 
stick.  “Changing  gears  with  the  heavy 
loads  a  tractor  pulls  never  has  been  much 
fun,”  he  said,  “and  the  manufacturers  have 
introduced  many  improvements  to  make 
shifting  as  infrequent  as  possible.  This  has 
led  to  the  invention  of  compensating  de¬ 
vices  to  reduce  the  need  for  changing  gears. 

“VVe  started  out  with  three  and  four- 
speed  transmissions,  then  five  and  six-speed, 
now  there  are  twelve-speed  boxes.  Along 
with  transmission  improxements,  the  in¬ 
dustry  introduced  draft  control  of  imple¬ 
ments.  Draft  control  raises  the  implement 
out  of  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  increas¬ 
ing  traction  and  reducing  the  draft  load 
on  the  tractor  until  it  passes  the  rough  spot. 
These  devices,  in  a  sense,”  said  Randt,  “in¬ 
crease  theH'fficiency  of  a  tractor  by  helping 
it  through  the  rough  spots.  The  hydraulic 
draft  controls  are  mechanical  muscles  for 
the  tractor  operator,  a  tremendous  im- 
proxement.  but  are  you  improving  field 
work  quality  of  an  implement  xvhen  you 
raise  it  from  the  depth  you  first  chose?” 
Randt  shook  his  head.  “We  only  change 
tillage  tool  depth  in  order  to  get  improved 
traction  to  enable  us  to  xvork  the  field  un¬ 
der  a  wider  range  of  load  conditions. 

“Take  a  1940  tractor,  or  even  a  ’54  mod¬ 
el  for  that  matter.  Start  ploxving  a  field.” 
Randt  tipped  his  chair  forxvard  and  em¬ 
phasized  his  point  xvith  a  finger.  “If  you 
hit  a  heaxy  spot  beyond  the  capability  of 
the  gear  you  selected,  you  are  going  to  lug 
the  engine.  Because  of  the  possibility  of  ex- 
cessixe  engine  lugging  most  farmers  don’t 
run  a  tractor  abox'e  75  to  85  per  cent  of 


its  capacity — they  haxe  to  haxe  a  safe  mar¬ 
gin  of  reserx  e  power — besides  operating  an 
engine  at  an  approved  load  level  adds 
many  hours  to  its  life, 

“Engine  lugging,”  said  Randt,  “has  been 
a  determining  factor  in  tractor  perform¬ 
ance.  Tractors  will  lose  from  20  to  29  per 
cent  of  their  horsepower  output  when  the 
engine  slows  down  from  optimum  gov¬ 
erned  speed  to  peak  torque  and  lugging 
range.  Every  time  a  tractor  engine  loses 
revolutions,  a  portion  of  the  horsepower 
output  of  that  tractor  is  lost.  Another  effect 
of  excessive  lugging  is  abnormal  engine 
wear,  and  for  this  reason  manufacturers 
recommend  a  safe  operating  range  for  each 
tractor.  When  you  eliminate  lugging  this 
not  only  gives  the  engine  longer  life,  but 
you  hax’e  made  the  first  net  gain  in  horse¬ 
power-hours  output  and  work  done. 

“The  industry  in  recent  years  introduced 
a  major  improxement  to  the  tractor  trans¬ 
mission.  This  xvas  the  auxiliary  underdrix  e 
transmission  which  allows  poxver  down 
shifting  from  the  selected  operating  gear 
xv'ithout  stopping  the  tractor.  It  gives  us 
the  means  to  get  through  rough  going  xvith- 
out  stopping  and  then  shift  back  up  to 
operating  gear.  Some  engine  lugging  still 
takes  place  and  the  entire  problem  of  lug¬ 
ging  is  not  eliminated.  Then,  too,  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  looking  for  a  mechanism  that 
would  enable  us  to  do  considerably  more 
work  xvith  a  tractor.  We  xvanted  to  expand 
and  broaden  the  tractor’s  xvork  capability. 

“It  is  this  history',”  said  Roy  Randt. 
“xvhich  led  us  to  introduce  the  torque 
converter  in  the  large  Olixer  995  tractor 
transmission.  With  a  torcpie  converter  an 


engine  may  run  almost  continuously  at  op¬ 
timum  governed  speed.  Installing  a  torque 
converter  in  the  drive  line  has  eliminated 
engine  lugging  due  to  excessive  draxvbar 
loads.  Future  engines  will  be  designed  to 
be  more  efficient  because  torque  converters 
will  allow  them  to  operate  ox'er  a  narrower 
speed  range.  Looking  forward,  it  may  also 
mean  xve  will  need  fewer  sizes  of  tractors. 
Perhaps  one  for  ex’ery  15  to  20  horsepower 
instead  of  a  different  model  for  exery  10 
to  12  horsepower.  And,  since  every  trac¬ 
tor  needs  a  group  of  implements  tailored 
to  its  work  capabilities,  the  possibilities  for 
savings  are  tremendous,  for  both  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  farmer.” 

The  advances  that  Roy  Randt  has  men¬ 
tioned — multiple  speed  gearboxes,  draft 
controlled  hitches,  the  lexers  for  changing 
gear  on  the  go,  and  the  latest  of  all,  the 
torque  conxerter — hax'e  all  been  devel¬ 
oped  oxer  the  years  to  meet  the  problem 
of  transmitting  power  from  engine  to 
wheel.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  virtues  of 
convenience,  cost,  or  operation,  but  each 
suffers  its  oxvn  draxvbacks.  When  a  tractor 
company  introduces  one  of  these  devices,  it 
retains  the  old  line.  Not  exeryone  has  a 
use  for  the  nexvest  transmission. 

You  don’t  need  to  read  blueprints  or 
poxver  graphs  to  pick  the  best  equipment 
for  your  fann,  but  a  little  mechanical  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  x  arious  machines  is  use¬ 
ful.  It  can  almost  certainly  save  you  face, 
and  may  save  you  money. 

The  simple  gearbox  xvithout  frills  is 
familiar  to  most  of  us.  It  has  adx'antages 
as  xvell  as  limitations.  It  is  simple,  and 
so  is  inexpensixe.  It  is  cheap  to  run  and 
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The  torque  converter  hes  three  parts,  the  Impeller,  turbine  and  the  stator.  Mith  nothin;  between  them  to 
transmit  the  power  eicept  oil  The  impeller  is  driven  by  the  engine,  and  throws  the  oil  against  the 
blades  ol  the  turbine  The  turbine  is  connected  to  the  gearbci  and  from  there  to  the  wheels  The  oil  is 
returned  to  the  center  of  the  impeller  by  the  stator,  which  is  a  set  of  stationary  vanes  attached  to  the 
converter  housing.  Thus  the  oil  makes  a  complete  circle  at  great  speed,  to  transmit  the  power. 

The  diagram  (below)  represents  what  happens  inside  the  compact  converter,  showing  the  circular  oil 
flow  The  design  ol  the  blades  is  eitremely  important  to  make  the  flow  ol  oil  do  the  most  possible  work, 
and  waste  as  little  energy  as  possible  Ideally  the  oil  moves  m  an  even,  smooth  flow 
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repair.  Less  engine  power  is  wasted  in  mov-  der  full  power.  One  simple  means  of  do-  causes  a  gear  reduction  on  the  move,  with 

ing  the  gears  it  contains.  The  old  un-  ing  this  is  with  a  sun  and  planet  gear  sys-  full  power  still  applied  through  the  system, 

adorned  gearbo.x  is  quite  ample  for  many  tern.  This  is  so-called  because  one  set  of  This  system,  altered  slightly  to  be  more 

farm  jobs,  particularly  when  the  load  does  gears,  usually  three,  runs  around  a  center,  compact  and  to  use  a  regular  clutch,  has 

not  change  frequently,  or  where  the  trac-  or  sun  gear,  like  the  earth  around  the  sun.  been  adopted  by  at  least  two  of  the  major 

tor  has  a  reserve  of  power  and  good  lug-  These  three  gears  are  called  the  planets.  tractor  lines — in  International  Harvester’s 

ging  ability.  And,  even  if  a  farmer  has  to  The  sun,  and  the  planet  cogs  spaced  evenly  Torque  Amplifier,  and  Minneapolis-Mol- 

stop  and  change  gear  occasionally,  he  off-  around  it,  all  lie  inside  another  gear.  This  ine’s  Ampli-Torc.  In  each  case  a  hand 

sets  this  inconvenience  with  cheaper  first  outer  gear  has  teeth  on  the  inside,  and  is  lever  controls  the  change,  and  the  under¬ 
cost  and  operation.  called  the  anulus  or  ring-gear.  It  makes  a  drive  may  be  engaged  in  any  gear,  whether 

The  refinement  of  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  circle  around  the  whole  system,  and  is  in  the  tractor  is  moving  or  stationary.  The  re¬ 
speeds  is  an  extra,  but  much  work  merits  mesh  with  the  planets.  Thus  the  planets  duction  in  speed  and  boost  in  torque  varies 

it.  For  rowcrop  work,  plowing,  and  many  are  trapped  between  the  sun  and  the  anu-  with  the  different  makes.  The  I.  H.  Torque 

harv  esting  operations,  the  extra  speeds  save  Itis  and  are  in  mesh  with  both.  They  look  Amplifier  drops  speed  about  33  per  cent 

time  and  money  in  operation.  Many  farm-  lihe  a  ball  bearing  race,  where  the  planet  and  increases  torque  roughly  25  per  cent, 

ers  need  pursue  the  transmission  story  no  gears  are  the  balls.  Outside  the  anulus  is  M.M.’s  Ampli-Torc  reduces  speed  about 

further  than  this.  a  clutch,  which  can  hold  it  firmly,  and  40  per  cent,  and  almost  doubles  torque. 

The  drawback  to  this  type  of  gearbox  is  prevent  it  from  turning.  Twice  as  many  speeds  are  available  to 

the  small  range  of  pow'er  in  any  one  gear.  The  drive  goes  into  the  sun  gear,  and  the  tractor  driver  after  the  addition  of  a 

A  farmer  with  a  hilly  field,  or  with  fre-  comes  out  through  the  planets.  The  axle  planetary  gear.  A  five-gear  model  has  ten 

quent  heavy  or  wet  patches  finds  he’s  each  planet  extends  backwards,  and  speeds,  si.x  speeds  plus  this  gearing  give 

changing  gears  more  often  than  he  likes  or  then  all  three  join  into  one  shaft  in  a  tripod  twelve — and  in  all  cases  there  are  two  re¬ 
pulling  up  the  plowshares  manually  to  ease  arrangement  or  planet  carrier.  The  power  verse  speeds. 

the  tractor  over  a  tough  spot.  A  bigger  leaves  through  this  planet  carrier.  The  \  sharp  mechanical  mind  may  have  de¬ 
tractor  is  one  answer,  but  it  costs  more  to  anulus  does  not  transmit  power,  and  is  not  tected  that  the  sun  and  planet  device  has 

buy  and  run.  What  could  be  done  with  the  connected  to  any  shaft.  a  drawback — if  power  is  applied  to  the 

same  engine?  The  unit  is  designed  so  that,  when  the  shaft  which  is  normally  driven,  it  free- 

Designers  had  two  choices — to  reduce  clutch  outside  the  anulus  is  off,  it  turns  wheels.  The  planets  just  spin  around  the 

the  load  or  change  gear.  They  made  both  solid,  with  none  of  the  gears  turning  against  sun.  This  only  happens  when  the  anulus  is 

easier.  Some  devices  allowed  the  driver  to  the  others.  Hence  the  drive  shaft  and  the  not  held.  In  practice  this  occurs  only  when 

change  gear  without  stopping  and  with  as  driven  shaft  turn  at  the  same  speed.  a  tractor  is  running  downhill,  and  the 

little  effort  as  possible;  others  used  power  When  the  clutch  is  applied  to  the  anulus,  wheels  are  trying  to  push  the  engine.  In 

draft  control  to  raise  the  implement  when  it  stops  turning.  As  the  sun  gear  turns,  the  this  case,  the  braking  effect  of  the  engine 

the  tractor  could  no  longer  pull  it  at  the  planets  must  rotate  between  sun  and  anu-  on  the  wheels  is  lost.  To  prevent  this,  Inter¬ 
set  depth.  lus,  again  like  the  ball  bearings  in  a  race.  national  Harvester  added  a  special  one-way 

Gear  changing  on  the  move.  Simple,  In  this  case  the  planets  climb  around  the  clutch,  which  connects  the  engine  and 

you  might  think,  all  cars  do  it.  But  the  car  inside  of  the  anulus,  thus  turning  the  tripod  wheels  if  the  tractor  starts  to  over-run.  Min- 

does  not  pull  the  same  load  that  hampers  and  the  driven  shaft — but  at  a  slower  speed  neapolis-Moline  does  not  have  the  attach- 

a  tractor.  than  the  sun  gear.  ment,  but  warns  operators  not  to  use  the 

The  driver  needed  to  be  able  to  shift  un-  In  this  gearing,  the  clutch  application  low  range  when  driving  downhill.  It’s  fair 
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This  IS  the  Hip. 

To  see  the  gears  turn 
hold  the  book 
close  to  the  corner 
and  flip  the  pages. 

Going  towards  < 
the  back  of  the  book. 

HOC  ^ill  see  how 
the  sun  and  planet  gears 
enable  a  tractor 
to  shift  to  a  lower  gear 
without  stopping 
When  the  clutch  is  off. 
the  whole  unit  turns 
without  any  movement 
of  the  internal  cogs. 

Ppply  the  clutch, 
and  the  sun  gear 
turns  the  same  speed, 
but  drives  the  planet  gea 
more  slowly. 

Flip  from  the  back 
of  the  magazine, 
and  you  see  the  change 
from  low  to  high 
as  the  planet  gears ' 
turn  in  a  circle, 
first  spinning,  then  not. 


This  is  a  iiairam  •(  a  sm  aai  ptaaet  fear. 

Tke  wit  isii  R  a  trxtar  is 
a  madifieatiM  if  tkis,  but  aperates 
ia  a  very  swiiar  mawer. 

Tke  MiiM  drives  tfce  ceiter,  er  sw  (ear. 

Tke  drive  te  tke  (eartwi  is  tahei 
friR  tke  snaN  plaiet'  (ears,  wkick  are  keM 
w  snaN  ailes  lasteied  Miy  ti  the  output  shaft. 

The  Mtside  (ear,  er  amrius,  which  surrewds  the  plaiets, 
is  Nt  collected  to  aiythii(,  but  cai  be  held 
by  a  ciutch.  This  systen  gives  two  speeds, 
aid  cai  chai(e  Iron  oie  speed  to  anther, 
without  stippHt.  WhM  the  dutch  is  off. 
the  whole  wit  tuns  (eicept  the  clutch) 
wd  the  output  aid  iiput  shafts  revolve 
at  the  same  speed.  Nwe  of  the  (ears  iiside 
tun  aiaiist  exh  ether. 

Whei  the  clutch  is  applied,  it  keeps  the 
xulus  Iren  tunia(.  Thei  the  sui  (ear 
larces  the  plwet  (ears  to  clunb  arowd 
the  iiside  ef  the  aeukis.  Whei  this  happeis, 
the  output  shaft  tuns  muck  more  slowly 
thw  before,  xd  as  it  reduces  speed, 
it  mcreases  torque,  or  twisthig  power. 

Whei  the  clutch  is  relexed, 
the  output  shaft  regaiis  speed,  tuniig 
the  same  speed  k  the  input  again. 

The  clutch  is  kaid  operated  w  mest  trxters, 
and  the  lever  tooks  lie  anther  gearstick. 

to  say  the  low  range  is  for  heavy  work, 
and  you  are  unlikely  to  be  using  it  when 
your  wheels  are  running  faster  than  the 
engine  as  you  are  when  rolling  downhill. 

Another  method  of  shifting  gears  while 
the  tractor  is  moving  is  used  by  Allis-Chal- 
mers  and  Oliver.  The  Allis-Chalmers  Pow¬ 
er  Director  uses  a  double  clutch  to  give 
gear  changes  on  the  go.  The  main  drive 
shaft  powers  one  clutch,  and  through  a  re¬ 
duction  gear  a  second  clutch,  turning  at  a 
slower  speed.  Both  are  constantly  turning. 
A  hand  lever — the  “Big  Stick” — operates 
this  double  clutch.  Using  the  lever,  the 
driver  selects  one  of  the  clutches,  and  so 
transmits  power  to  the  gearbox.  By  chang¬ 
ing  the  position,  the  other  clutch  is  en¬ 
gaged,  the  first  one  disengaged,  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  speed  is  sent  to  the  gear  box.  Thus 
moving  the  lever  gives  a  gear  change,  either 
up  or  down  as  required,  without  stopping 
the  tractor.  Shifting  down  drops  speed  30 
per  cent  and  raises  torque  42  per  cent.  To 
give  a  smooth  change,  the  clutches  run  in 
oil,  and  there  is  a  neutral  position  of  the 
handle  that  can  be  held  if  necessary.  The 
Oliver  Power-Booster  is  a  similar  “counter¬ 
shaft”  device.  It  steps  pulling  force  up  32 
per  cent  and  reduces  speed  24  per  cent. 

So  much  for  the  woi*king  of  the  under¬ 
drive;  what  about  its  use?  “It’s  mighty 
convenient,”  an  Allis-Chalmers  engineer 
explained,  “but  you  have  to  sit  in  that  seat, 
and  feel  that  power  come  as  you  pull  the 
stick.  That’s  the  only  way  to  know  what 
it  will  do.  It  will  pull  you  through  many  a 
tough  spot,  and  often  enable  you  to  work 
in  a  higher  gear  than  you  would  risk  with¬ 
out  it.”  This,  of  course,  saves  gas  and  time. 

But  the  picture  is  not  all  rosy.  A  com¬ 


plex  transmission  absorbs  power  itself.  VV. 
R.  Dalenberg,  of  International  Harvester, 
puts  it  neatly:  “You  don’t  turn  gears  over 
— or  anything  else — without  taking  energy 
to  do  it.  Any  device  uses  power,  the  trick 
is  to  get  the  one  that  uses  the  least.” 

The  underdrive  gears  cost  about  an  addi¬ 
tional  $150,  varying  with  the  make  and 
model  of  tractor.  However,  they  are  inflex¬ 
ible.  When  you  pull  the  stick  you  reduce 
speed  and  increase  pull  a  fixed  amount, 
whether  you  needed  all  that  extra  power  or 
not.  Some  p>ower  is  wasted  even  though  the 
engine  throttle  closes.  If  you  have  to  op¬ 
erate  the  underdrive  often,  you  should 
probably  be  in  a  lower  gear.  But  there  is  no 
denying  their  convenience  in  a  lot  of  jobs. 

TTie  Draft  Devices 

Although  strictly  speaking  not  part  of  the 
transmission,  draft  control  devices  control 
depth,  provide  weight  transfer  to  the  rear 
wheels,  and  enable  the  tractor  to  ride 
through  heavy  spots.  The  last  quality  af¬ 
fects  the  design  of  a  tractor  transmission. 
Furthermore,  they  are  flexible,  in  that  they 
adapt  to  the  load. 

Basically  all  are  the  same.  When  a  trac¬ 
tor  with  a  mounted  implement  finds  the 
draft  load  increasing,  the  hydraulic  lift 
tends  to  raise  the  tool.  But  it  only  raises  it  far 
enough  to  maintain  a  selected  drawbar 
load.  A  very  small  distance  may  suffice. 
Though  the  implement  is  raised  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  an  inch,  it  can  lessen  the  load  con¬ 
siderably.  If  4  plows  working  a  4-foot  cut  at 
4  miles  an  hour  are  raised  a  half-inch,  they 
miss  almost  three  tons  of  soil  a  minute. 
More  power  is  saved  as  this  soil  is  not  lifted 
and  turned. 


John  Deere,  Ford,  Massey-Ferguson,  and 
Oliver  all  offer  some  form  of  draft  control 
on  some  models.  The  Deere  lift  differs  from 
the  last  three  in  that  it  will  not  raise  the  im- 
implement  more  than  a  pre-determined 
amount.  After  this  the  tractor  will  slow 
down.  The  Ford,  Massey-Ferguson  and 
Oliver  would  theoretically  lift  as  much  as 
necessary  to  maintain  the  same  draft  load, 
and  so  keep  almost  the  same  speed.  In 
either  case  an  operator  should  be  able  to  tell 
if  he  is  more  often  above  his  selected  depth 
than  not,  and  if  so,  choose  a  lower  gear. 
Allis-Chalmers  hydraulic  system  is  some¬ 
what  different  but  also  transfers  weight  to 
the  rear  wheels  to  increase  traction. 

These  hydraulic  muscles  operate  well. 
They  keep  the  draft  load  relatively  constant 
and  so  keep  the  tractor  moving  at  its  gov¬ 
erned  speed  in  the  gear  selected.  An  engine 
running  at  a  steady  speed  wastes  no  fuel, 
and  more  ground  is  covered  per  hour  or 
gallon  since  the  tractor  does  not  slow  down 
to  beat  heavy  soil  conditions.  However,  the 
tractor  has  not  done  any  more  work,  as  it 
has  reduced  working  depth  in  the  heavy 
patches  for  maintenance  of  speed.  But  a 
draft  control  attachment  does  an  efficient 
job  of  maintaining  speed  and  avoiding  gear 
changes.  Furthermore,  the  draft  control  de¬ 
vices  give  a  means  of  accurate  depth  con¬ 
trol.  They  also  cause  more  weight  to  be 
transferred  to  the  rear  wheels.  Manufac¬ 
turers  claim  this  is  more  imp>ortant  than 
avoiding  pkower-stalls  or  downshifting.  But 
these  merits  are  not  connected  with  trans¬ 
mission  so  much  as  raising  the  standard 
of  work  done  and  preventing  wheel  slip. 
They  could  be  incorporated  in  a  tractor 
(Continued  on  page  81) 
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Ghristmas  on  Dutch  Fork 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  Dutch  Fork  when 
I  was  a  kid  some  three  score  years  ago 
had  a  quality  about  it  not  found  elsewhere. 
Our  isolation  and  simple  life  on  a  hill  farm 
in  South  Carolina  gave  it  a  special  impor¬ 
tance,  and  a  special  kind  of  observance. 
Santa  Claus  made  his  visit,  it  is  true,  and  he 
brought  us  simple,  but  highly-prized  gifts. 
But  in  the  Dutch  Fork,  Christmas  was  not 
primarily  a  time  for  gift-giving — the  big 
event  of  the  season  was  the  family  reunion, 
dearer  to  our  hearts,  in  our  own  remote  val¬ 
ley,  than  any  gift. 

The  elaborate  preparation  for  the  re¬ 
union  started  in  late  fall  with  a  round  of 
letters  from  distant  kinfolk  who  would  re¬ 
turn  to  the  ancestral  homes  there  in  the 
Stone  Hills  for  the  magic  season.  Long  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  we  knew  what  trains  to  meet 
at  White  Rock,  three  miles  away. 

To  the  boys  of  the  family  fell  the  chore  of 
getting  in  a  good  wood  supply.  We  did  that 
on  Saturdays  when  out  of 
school,  for  we  didn’t  want 
to  be  bothered  with  that 
when  the  holidays  came.  ^jj 

In  addition  to  plenty  of  * 

small  dry  wood  for  the 
cook  stove,  which  was  cut 
during  lay-by  time  the 
previous  summer,  we 
needed  a  lot  of  green,  ■ 
long-burning  wood  for  the 
fireplace.  All-dry  wood 
made  too  hot  a  fire  and  *  J 

burned  up  too  quickly.  A 
generous  sprinkling  of 
fresh  green  hardwood 
lasted  longer,  and  it  sizzled  *  * 

*  and  sang  as  it  burned,  and  f 

cast  soft,  dancing  shadows 
on  the  floor  and  walls  on 
through  most  of  the  night.  And  a  lot  of  big 
backlogs  was  essential,  so  we  wouldn’t  have 
to  be  putting  on  wood  so  often.  Some  of 
these  backlogs  took  two  men  to  wrestle  into 
the  wide  fireplace.  But  once  bedded  down 
there,  and  with  smaller  kindling  under  and 
around  it,  that  log  would  often  last  all  day 
and  into  the  night,  a  gentle,  steady  fire  that 
we  liked.  And.  when  we  went  on  the  hunt 
by  day,  we  knew  at  least  its  dying  embers 
,  would  still  be  red  with  warmth  when  we 
i  returned.  A  cord  of  wood  was  stacked  in 
the  sheltered  end  of  the  porch,  handy  and 
i  dry  for  the  women  in  the  kitchen. 

The  first  big  event  of  the  season  was  the 
f  closing  of  school  for  the  holidays.  When  that 
came  we  knew  the  glorious  days  were  at 
hand.  On  the  last  day  we  took  the  teacher 
little,  useless,  home-made  presents,  and  she 
[  gave  each  of  us  little  bags  of  fruit  and  candy. 

I  That  last  day  was  long,  but  finally  we  heard 
j  the  magic  word,  “Dismissed”,  and  we  ran 
I  from  the  room,  calling  “Merry  Christmas” 
to  the  teacher  as  she  poured  what  water  was 
left  in  the  bucket  on  the  dying  fire  in  the 
big  rock  fireplace. 

The  group  became  smaller  and  smaller  as 
:  the  paths  divided  up  the  valley  and  over  the 


ridge,  and  at  last  we  were  home — two  de¬ 
lightful  weeks  lay  ahead.  We  put  our  books 
securely  away,  pulled  off  our  school  clothes, 
and  put  on  our  everyday  ones.  That  was  the 
perfect  moment,  when  everything  was  right 
with  the  world.  We  were  happy  to  be  alive, 
for  the  greatest  season  of  the  year  lay  ahead, 
with  none  of  it  used  up  yet. 

We  eagerly  watched  for  the  mailman 
every  day.  We  waited  for  his  horse  and 
buggy  to  round  the  bend  below  our  place, 
and  ran  up  to  the  house  with  the  letters 
from  our  kinfolk,  informing  us  when  the 
clan  would  gather. 

About  that  time, we’d  butcher,  too.  The 
thrifty  Dutchmen  of  the  Stone  Hills  know 
how  to  make  many  good  things  from  a  hog. 
And  those  who  had  drifted  to  far  places 
were  specially  hungry  for  hog  makin’s  they 
knew  when  they  were  young.  Sausage!  No¬ 
where  else  did  it  taste  the  same.  Real  sau¬ 
sage,  to  us,  took  a  lot  of  seasoning;  sage. 


things.  The  day  after  our  last  company  left 
we  waded  into  a  pot  of  sauerkraut  and 
baked  potatoes,  and  then  we  would  vary 
that  with  cow  peas  and  com  bread.  Those 
things  went  well  together,  and  our  parents 
told  us  they  were  easy  on  the  stomach  and 
good  for  what  ailed  us. 

It  was  some  days  after  we  got  out  of 
school  before  the  company  started  to  arrive. 
It  was  always  by  train,  for  there  was  no 
other  way.  The  train  into  Dutch  Fork  came 
at  6  p.m.  At  Christmas  time,  that’s  after 
dark.  I  liked  to  drive  the  wagon  out  to 
White  Rock  station.  We  always  wanted  to 
get  there  an  hour  early.  In  that  way  we 
wouldn’t  miss,  if  our  clock  at  home  was 
wrong.  So  that  put  me  out  there  by  dusk, 
otherwise  when  I  was  young,  they  wouldn’t 
have  let  me  drive.  And  one  of  the  visiting 
men  drove  back. 

When  we  drove  old  Frank  we  had  to 
hitch  him  in  a  pine  thicket  away  back  up 
there  on  the  knoll,  away 
from  the  station,  near 

I  John  Richardson’s  house, 
for  he  was  terribly  afraid 
of  a  train.  Even  up  there, 
from  the  distant  sound  of 
it,  he  would  still  be  in  a 
quiver  when  we  went  to 
get  him.  And,  as  we  drove 
back  down  to  the  station, 
he  was  hard  to  handle. 
Didn’t  even  want  to  go 
that  way.  And  we  had  to 
hold  him  by  the  bridle 
while  the  luggage  and 
folks  were  loaded  on.  The 
one  that  held  him  had  to 
leap  on  as  the  wagon 


_  came 

by,  for  old  Frank  was  off 
and  galloping  from  that 
place,  smelling  of  cinders  from  the  old 
wood-burner. 

On  the  way  home  we  had  to  go  through 
a  bog  hole  in  Julian’s  Woods.  The  whole 
road  was  a  quagmire,  but  that  bog  hole, 
several  hundred  feet  through,  always  fright¬ 
ened  me.  We  could  easily  break  a  trace  or 
a  singletree  or  bog  down  in  the  hub  deep 
mud.  I  didn’t  try  to  direct  Frank  through 
the  bog,  just  gave  him  the  lines  and  let  him 
go.  He  had  a  sort  of  sense  that  we  didn’t 
have  for  finding  the  best  way  through. 
When  we  got  through,  I  was  relieved,  for 
from  there  on,  the  horse  could  trot  some. 
And  old  Frank  was  thinking  about  that  feed 
in  his  dry  stable.  We  had  in  mind  the  good 
things  we  knew  were  being  put  on  the  table, 
for  our  folks  could  hear  the  whistle  of  the 
distant  train  and  knew  about  how  long  it 
would  take  us  to  get  home. 

We  were  a  sort  of  colony  up  there  in  the 
Dutch  Fork.  There  were  six  houses  of  us 
there  at  Spring  Hill,  and  the  women  folk 
worked  out  where  each  visitor  was  to  eat 
and  sleep,  with  later  rotations.  There  were 
late  arrivals  and  early  leavers,  and  the 
schedules  worked  out  for  each  home  were 
(Continued  on  page  107) 


garlic,  onions,  and  the  like,  in  addition  to 
salt  and  pepper.  And  we  didn’t  eat  much 
of  the  sausage  fresh.  It  would  keep  well  and 
improve  with  age.  We’d  hang  the  sausage 
in  the  smokehouse,  let  it  dry  out  a  few  days, 
and  then  smoke  it  with  green  hickory  and 
corn  cobs.  Then  it  would  be  dry  and  stand 
like  a  walking  stick.  ' 

For  variety,  hens  and  a  goose  or  two  were 
fattened  in  a  coop,  and  the  big  Tom  turkey 
which  roosted  in  the  tree  beside  the  barn 
was  destined  for  the  Christmas  table.  There 
would  be  wild  meat,  too — rabbit  and  ’pos¬ 
sum  and  quail,  with  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
from  mother’s  summer  canning,  and  from 
the  root  cellar.  Not  the  smallest  reward  of 
the  season  was  the  eating. 

Every  meal  during  Christmas  week  was  a 
big  one,  but  the  table  literally  groaned  on 
Christmas  Day.  Christmas  dinner  was  at 
noon  time.  There  would  be  a  turkey  and 
several  other  kinds  of  meat,  both  fresh  and 
cured,  every  kind  of  vegetable  possible,  two 
or  three  kinds  of  pie,  two  or  three  kinds  of 
cake.  The  kids  ate  until  no  more  would  go 
down.  Food  was  pretty  rich,  and  we  weren’t 
accustomed  to  that,  and  so  for  a  long  time 
after  Christmas  week  we  craved  the  simpler 
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For  HARVEY  BORN,  of  Amherst,  Ohio, 
each  day  last  May  was  like  the  one  be¬ 
fore.  It  drizzled  on  Monday,  poured  on 
Tuesday,  sprinkled  on  Wednesday,  while 
the  forage  chopper  and  baler  waited  in  the 
barnyard. 

“I  never  saw  such  a  hay  crop,”  said  Har¬ 
vey  Born,  “and  I’ve  never  known  a  wetter 
spring.  Right  then  I  knew  all  that  water 
in  the  forage  would  be  more  of  a  problem 
come  winter  when  I  fed  the  stuff  than  it 
was  at  harvest  time.  Here  in  northern  Ohio 
we  usually  get  about  three  and  a  half  or 
four  inches  of  rain  in  May.  Last  May  we 
got  nearly  nine  inches,  more  than  any  sea¬ 
son  on  record.  How  can  you  make  hay  or 
silage  in  such  weather?” 

Wet  weather  was  not  limited  to  Ohio. 
Last  spring,  parts  of  Iowa  were  completely 
washed  out.  Rain  lashed  the  nation  unceas¬ 
ingly  eastward  from  the  Missouri  River 
across  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  into 
sections  of  Pennsylvania  and  upward 
through  New  England.  Meadow  crops 
abounded,  but  the  harvest  bogged  down. 
Earlier,  a  similar  weather  pattern  had  hurt 
the  south,  but  there  the  excessive  rain,  com¬ 
bined  with  unseasonably  low  temperatures, 
held  back  the  meadows.  In  Tennessee,  rain 
fell  almost  continuously  from  November, 
1957,  through  April,  1958.  ^n  many  parts 
of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  the  Southeast, 
forage  crops  were  stunted  and  drowned  out. 

In  the  north,  never  had  there  been  such 
wonderful  legume-growing  weather  yet 
such  a  miserable  hay-curing  season.  Leg¬ 
umes  did  look  good,  but  the  looks  were  mis¬ 
leading.  The  trops  were  washy,  their  nutri¬ 
ents  diluted,  and  some  of  their  growth-pro¬ 
moting  factors  lost  or  perhaps  never  pro¬ 
duced.  The  best  weather  for  tonnage  may 
not  be  the  best  weather  for  the  production 
of  highly- nutritious  forage.  Last  season 
farmers  were  forced  into  hoping  that  tomor¬ 
row  would  be  good.  Eventually  the  forage 
crops  were  hoped  into  a  hopeless  condition. 

Every  year  the  season  is  bad  for  someone. 
Someone  gets  caught  with  his  hay  down,  or 
silage  crops  stand  too  long.  Of  the  hay  and 
grass  silage  lost  each  year,  too  much  is  the 
result  of  waiting  too  long.  The  problem 


1  Flavored  silag'e  tempts  cattle  that  would 
turn  up  their  muzzles  at  the  poor  forages 
produced  last  summer.  Vanilla,  anise 
;  and  other  natural  and  synthetic  flavors 
I  are  being  sprayed  on  both  hay  and  silage. 


In  many  parts  of  the  country,  1958  was  one 
of  the  best  years  for  growing  forage  and  one 
of  the  worst  for  preserving  it  that  farmers 
could  remember.  Now  it  must  be  fed.  Tests 
of  appearance,  smell  and  content  can  be  made 
to  evaluate  both  hay  and  silage.  Once  it  is 
preserved,  poor  forage  cannot  be  improved, 
but  much  can  be  done  to  get  by  with  it. 

Cattle  on  a  maintenance  ration  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  eat  enough  of  the  poor  material  to 


keep  them.  This  is  done  by  improving  the 
flavor  by  mixing  in  a  little  good  quality  for¬ 
age,  by  feeding  often  in  small  quantities,  by 
additives  such  as  molasses,  or  by  spraying  the 
poor  feed  with  one  of  the  new  flavoring  ma¬ 
terials.  Animals  in  high  production  can  be 
fed  the  poor  forage  along  with  a  supplement 
which  is  planned,  through  the  use  of  feeding 
tables,  to  give  them  the  nutrients  they  need. 
Simple  tests  can  help  judge  forage  quality. 


of  feeding  such  second-rate  forage  is  always 
with  us  somewhere.  When  asked  what  to 
do  with  poor  forages,  I  am  tempted  to  ad¬ 
vise  that  they  be  hidden  in  the  nearest 
gully.  As  a  farm  owner,  I  watched  my  1958 
hay  crop  lose  quality  as  the  rain  fell.  My 
purpose  is  to  seek  a  way  out  for  those  with 
brown  hay  or  wet  silages. 

What  can  one  do  to  improve  the  feeding 
value  of  poor  forage?  There  is  one  reply; 
Nothing!  When  the  crop  is  preserved  it 
cannot  be  improved.  There  are  ways,  how¬ 
ever,  to  utilize  to  advantage  feeds  deficient 
in  value.  There  are  two  ways;  either  mix 
the  inferior  feed  with  something  or  im¬ 
prove  its  palatability.  You  never  improve 
the  feed  itself. 

Often  a  feeder  thinks  that  if  he  buys 
enough  protein  supplements,  he  can  get  by. 
That  is  seldom  true.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
built  to  get  most  of  their  nutrients,  carbon- 
hydrates  as  well  as  proteins,  from  forages. 
They  can  and  should  get  from  75  to  85 
per  cent  of  their  nutrients  from  hay  or  sil¬ 
age,  excepting,  of  course,  fattening  cattle 
nearing  slaughter.  With  good  forage,  only 
a  small  amount  of  extra  protein  is  required 
and  it  can  be  found  in  any  home-grown 
concentrates  such  as  corn,  oats,  barley. 
Liberal  feeding  of  grains  to  make  up  for 
deficient  forage  is  costly  and  often  unwise. 

With  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  or  sheep, 
ruminants  all,  the  feeding  problem  is  much 
the  same.  They  need  highly  digestible 
roughage  rich  in  protein  and  energy.  Car¬ 
bohydrates  supply  the  energy.  Heifers,  un¬ 
bred  ewes,  growing  beef  yearlings  on  light 
winter  rations,  may  all  be  fed  considerable 
amounts  of  low  grade  forages. 

Money-making  livestock  farmers  like 
Harvey  Born  use  approved  practices.  They 
follow  feeding  standards  that  work  any¬ 
where,  that  save  money,  give  the  highest 
production  and  assure  animal  health. 

Sense  and  Census 

In  talking  about  feeding  cattle  on  his 
1160-acre  farm  in  Alabama,  Dr.  Ernest 
Judd,  a  physician,  said,  “I’ve  found  that, 
first  off,  a  farmer  has  to  use  tables  of  feed¬ 
ing  standards.”  He  agrees  with  many  wise 
feeders.  Tables  of  feeding  standards  are 
available  anywhere — from  feed  dealers, 
from  supplement  manufacturers,  in  books. 
The  familiar  Morrison’s  “Feeds  and  Feed¬ 
ing”  is  the  best  single  source  of  such  infor¬ 
mation.  It  contains  in  one  table  detailed 


analyses  of  hundreds  of  different  feed  ma¬ 
terials.  For  example,  there  is  the  nutrient 
content  of  stemmy  alfalfa  hay  and  excel¬ 
lent  com  silage.  In  other  tables  one  can 
find  the  amounts  of  feed  required  by  dif¬ 
ferent  animals  at  different  levels  of  produc¬ 
tivity.  With  some  thought  and  pencil  work, 
one  can  decide  how  to  balance  the  feed  on 
hand  with  the  necessary  feed  purchases. 

Figuring  a  ration  is  the  same  as  making 
out  a  budget.  You  know  how  many  dollars 
you  have  and  you  know  how  much  beans 
and  coffee  and  electricity  cost  and  you 
know  how  much  of  these  you  must  use. 
Then  you  do  a  bit  of  juggling  until  you 
balance  food  budget  and  dollar  budget. 
Without  a  working  knowledge  of  the  nutri¬ 
ents  in  feedstuffs  any  feeding  system  is  a 
hit  or  miss  affair.  Standard  tables  like 
Morrison’s  are  more  dependable  than  sin¬ 
gle  analyses  of  one’s  own  forages.  It  is  just 
about  imp>ossible,  for  example,  to  get  one 
good  analysis  of  a  barnful  of  hay  because 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  good  samples  are 
great.  Standard  tables,  however,  give  the 
average  composition  of  many  lots  of  many 
kinds  of  feed  in  many  stages  of  growth. 

For  immediate  use,  the  eye  and  the  nose 
and  the  hand  are  the  best  quick  gauges 
of  forage  quality.  Most  feeders  know  when 
a  crop  is  being  cut  at  the  wrong  time. 
Many  farmers  regularly  practice  what  they 
know  to  be  bad  harvesting  methods.  Every 
{Continued  on  page  126) 

Harvey  Born  blends  hay  through  the  chopper 
at  the  rate  of  one  good  bale  to  four  of 
stemmy,  leached  hay.  He  tops  this  with  over¬ 
wet  silage  which  is  mixed  as  it  is  unloaded. 
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Early  this  year,  as  hog  farmers  gleefully  tallied  up  their  profits 
on  $24  hogs  and  hopefully  prepared  to  raise  more  hogs  to 
make  more  profits,  a  small  black  cloud  appeared  on  the  horizon. 
High  prices  added  up  to  more  hogs,  and  more  hogs  to  a  drop  in 
prices.  Everybody  saw  the  cloud  and  knew  what  it  meant,  but 
there  was  little  or  no  agreement  on  how  big  it  would  get  as  the  hog 
cycle  rounded  into  the  critical  fall  months  of  1959.  The  first  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  little  black  cloud  might  presage  a  mighty  big  wind 
came  in  August — on  August  5  top  price  for  hogs  in  Chicago  was 
$24;  by  August  25  they  had  skidded  to  $20  and  edged  downward 
during  the  following  weeks.  There  were  prophets  of  doom,  such  as 
Kiplinger,  whose  newsletter  predicted  farmers  would  be  taking 
$12,  may^  as  low  as  $10,  for  their  hogs  late  in  1959.  Kiplinger’s 
forecast  was  based  on  an  estimated  20  per  cent  increase  of  fall 
and  spring  farrowings. 

This,  everybody  agreed,  would  be  a  knockout  blow,  not  only  to 
hog  farmers,  but  to  the  entire  agricultural  economy,  and  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  it.  First,  there  ought  to  be  an  effort  made 
to  find  out  how  much  substance  there  was  in  the  prediction  of  this 
drastic  drop,  and  then,  what  management  suggestions  could  be 
passed  along  to  farmers. 

The  hog  industry — the  farmers  who  produce  the  hogs,  the  com- 
inissionmen  who  buy  them,  the  packers  who  process  them,  and  the 
specialists  in  government  and  the  universities — have  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  as  good  a  pool  of  brains  as  any  industry.  The  Farm  Quar¬ 
terly  went  to  these  people  and  asked  them  two  questions:  (1) 
How  low  will  hogs  drop  in  late  1958  and  through  1959?  and  (2) 
What  do  you  suggest  farmers  do  to  combat  this  price  drop? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  there  was  general  agreement  that 
there  would  be  a  drop  in  prices  in  the  late  fall  and  winter  of  1958, 
and  a  bigger  drop  as  the  hogs  from  a  big  spring  ( 1959)  farrowing 
got  to  market.  There  was  no  agreement  on  how  large  the  increase 
in  the  fall,  1958,  and  spring,  1959,  farrowings  would  be.  The  gov¬ 
ernment,  almost  always  on  the  strong  side,  estimated  20  per  cent 
increase  in  the  spring,  1959,  farrowings,  a  little  less  in  the  fall, 
1958,  farrowings.  Apparently  the  estimates  depended  on  which 
set  of  statistics  were  used,  and  who  did  the  forecasting.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  bulls  and  a  few  bears,  the  prophets  generally 
agreed  that  the  anticipated  low  price  for  1959  (in  late  fall  and 
winter)  would  not  drop  below  $15.  The  bearish  Kiplinger  forecast 
— $10  to  $12  low — was  shared  by  few;  oddly  enough  the  bears 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  among  the  commissionmen.  There  was 
a  rare  bullish  element  who  believed  the  low  would  be  $17  or  $18. 

It  was  jjointed  out  that  as  numbers  increased  and  the  price 
declined,  marketing  would  be  at  lighter  weights;  that  beef  will 
remain  relatively  high,  affording  added  attraction  to  cheaper 
pork;  that  our  population  increase  would  take  up  some  slack;  that 
gluts  would  be  partly  neutralized  by  multiple  farrowing;  and  that 
there  would  be  some  restraint  among  hog  men  in  pressing  for  a 
maximum  production. 

I'he  second  question  brought  out  a  rash  of  answers.  The  most 
intelligent  of  them,  as  one  would  suspect,  came  from  the  farmers 
themselves.  There  was  general  agreement  that  as  prices  dropped 
hog  farmers  should  stress  economy  and  efficiency,  market  their 
hogs  at  lighter  weights,  stagger  their  farrowings  to  prevent  gluts, 
and  strive  for  a  premium  hog.  There  were  very  few  who  advised 
a  drastic  cutting  down  of  production.  It  was  generally  agreed  also 
that  the  hog  farmer  who  set  out  to  produce  a  given  number  of 
hogs,  with  his  equipment  and  capital  investment  remaining  static, 
could  not  economically  reduce  production. 

There  were  comments  about  the  favorable  com-hog  ratio.  In  the 
fall  of  1958  it  was  around  18,  compared  with  17  in  1957,  and  a 
1 949-56  mid-year  average  of  around  1 3.  A  good  deal  more  was  said 
about  the  in-and-outer.  The  dedicated  hog  man  holds  the  in-and- 
outer  in  little  esteem,  regarding  him  as  a  bad  boy  who  throws  the 
market  out  of  kilter.  But  they  say:  “Give  him  enough  rope  and  he 
will  hang  himself.”  There  was  a  general  demand  for  better  report¬ 
ing  on  trends,  on-the-farm  conditions,  on-the-farm  production, 
and  a  more  rational  extension  of  these  facts  to  the  future. 

Following  are  quotes  of  four  groups  of  men  in  the  hog  industry. 
Boiled  down  and  digested  these  comments  add  up  to  a  common 
sense  program  for  future  hog  management  on  the  farm. 
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Farm  Managers 

“Hog  raising  is  like  any  other  business,  that 
is,  there  are  times  when  it  is  unprofitable. 
However,  if  it  is  organized  for  top  efficiency, 
the  usual  profits  will  make  up  for  occasional 
deficit  periods.  Some  of  our  better  tenant 
farmers  maintain  that  they  have  never  lost 
money  on  hogs.” 

H.  E.  Stalcup,  Secretary 
American  Society  of  Farm  Managers, 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa 

“I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  any  practical 
formula  as  a  cushion  against  what  may  be 
a  big  hog  crop  and  resultant  drop  in  prices 
in  1959.  As  long  as  we  have  as  many  farm¬ 
ers  as  we  have  in  the  country  I  am  reason¬ 
ably  sure  that  diversified  agriculture  will 
prevail  unless  men  go  to  frequency  of  mar¬ 
keting  as  they  have  done  in  the  broiler 
industry.” 

W.  H.  Yaw 

The  Farm  Clinic,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana 

“I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
will  reduce  their  production  plans  or 
change  their  lifelong  attitude  of  ‘let  John 
do  it,’  regardless  of  how  often  they  are 
informed  about  o\  erproduction.” 

H.  M.  Davis 

Western  Farm  Management  Co., 

Carmichael,  California 

“Fortunately,  I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
the  experts  who  predict  doom  in  the  hog 
business.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  we  will 
not  have  the  prices  we  have  had  during  this 
year.  It  is  my  conviction  that  hogs  will  not 
go  below  14  cents  next  year.  As  to  my  rec¬ 
ommendation,  I  think  that  any  real  hog 
farmer  should  set  up  his  operation  in  such 
a  way  that  it  becomes  as  efficient  as  he 
knows  how  to  make  it  and  not  fluctuate  his 
operation  with  the  market  price.  Just  as 
cattle  feeders  have  to  set  up  their  program 
and  sell  their  cattle  when  they  are  ready, 
so  the  hog  farmer  has  to  develop  the  most 
efficient  unit  under  his  circumstances  and 
stay  with  his  program.  I  advise  any  farmer 
who  handles  hogs  as  a  sideline  to  consider 
seriously  whether  he  is  interested  in  raising 
hc^s.” 

Tillman  Bubenzer,  Manager 

Conner  Prairie  Farms,  Noblesville,  Indiana 


William  H.  Walden,  Bon¬ 
ner  Springs,  Kan.,  says, 
“A  fellow’s  got  to  stay  in 
to  make  money.” 


1.  How  low  will 
prices  drop  f 

PRICE  HOGS? 

2,  IVhat  can  farmers 
do  about  it  f 


“We  do  not  expect  hogs  to  reach  the  $10 
level  in  1959.  We  do,  however,  expect  hogs 
to  sell  at  about  $13  to  $14  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1959  which  means  that  with  low 
cost  feed  grains  the  efficient  hog  producer 
may  just  about  break  even  while  those  who 
are  not  as  efficient  will  be  sure  to  lose 
money. 

“To  the  hog  raiser  Opekasit  would  offer 
the  following  suggestions :  ( 1 )  Continue  to 
produce  the  number  of  hogs  that  fit  the 
farm,  the  facilities,  and  the  ability  of  the 
man.  (2)  Giv’e  some  thought  to  putting  on 
pork  with  cheaper  gains  rather  than  faster 
gains,  particularly  on  hogs  going  to  market 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  (3) 
Consider  multiple  farrowings,  getting  away 
from  having  litters  come  at  just  one  or  two 
short  periods  during  the  year,  thus  leveling 
out  the  supply  of  pork  and  reducing  the 
pressure  on  prices.  (4)  Sell  hogs  at  200  lbs. 
Gains  beyond  this  weight  are  more  expen¬ 
sive  and  pork  cuts  from  hogs  of  this  weight 
will  get  better  acceptance  with  the  house¬ 
wife. 

“To  the  hog  farmer,  we  offer  a  basic  sug¬ 
gestion  for  1959,  and  all  years:  Do  not  let 
yourself  be  swayed  by  yesterday’s  prices, 
today’s  prices,  or  tomorrow’s  prices,  but 
rather  be  guided  by  making  full  use  of  all 
the  facilities  which  you  have  at  your 
command.” 

O.  E.  McBrayer,  A.F.M., 

Manager  Farm  Operations,  Opekasit,  Inc., 

Hamilton^  Ohio 

Specialists 

“In  view  of  the  record  high  hog-corn  price 
ratio  of  the  past  year  a  sizeable  expansion 
in  hog  production  seems  inevitable  in  1959. 
Prices,  therefore,  will  be  much  lower  than 
this  year.  Whether  the  changes  will  be  ex¬ 
treme  is  more  doubtful.  In  the  past,  two 
years  have  usually  been  required  for  the 
hog  industry  to  go  from  boom  to  bust.  In 
only  five  years  since  1924  have  spring  far¬ 
rowings  increased  more  than  10  per  cent 
above  the  previous  year,  and  two  of  these 
years  were  wartime  while  one  followed  the 
1934  drouth.  This  history  alone  is  somewhat 
reassuring.  Year  in  and  year  out,  hog  prices 
will  seek  a  level  near  a  12  to  1  or  13  to  1 
ratio  to  the  price  of  corn.  The  past  year  was 


in  this  respect  the  hog  man’s  paradise,  and 
it  will  not  continue.  But  while  a  sizeable 
production  increase  is  certain,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  danger  of  overshooting  the  mark. 
How  large  the  expansion  will  be  depends 
on  how  well  farm  magazines  such  as  yours, 
government  agencies,  and  others  publicize 
the  danger.  My  advice  is  to  increase,  but 
not  too  much.  To  the  individual  farmer  I 
would  add,  ‘In  making  your  plans,  count  on 
considerably  lower  prices  next  fall  than  in 
the  past  two  years.’  The  hog  outlook  is  tied 
up  with  the  cheap  feed  prices  in  prospect.” 
Harold  F.  Breimyer,  Head 
Livestock  Section,  Statistical  and  Historical 

Research  Branch,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

“During  1 959  we  expect  hogs  to  be  down 
to  around  $14.  Indiana  farmers  do  not 
fluctuate  marketings  as  widely  as  other 
states.  They  will  try  to  market  them  earlier 
to  get  them  in  before  the  big  runs  next  fall.” 
Clifton  B.  Cox,  Professor,  Ag.  Econ. 

Purdue  University 

“Increased  production  does  not  have  to 
be  a  case  of  too  many  hogs.  Abundant  com 
and  beans  means  an  opportunity  for  the 
farmer  to  purchase  feed  at  low,  harvest¬ 
time  prices.  The  efficient  producer  will 
realize  very  economical  gains  even  on  a  low 
market.” 

Aldon  H.  Jensen,  i^sst.  Prof. 

Animal  Science,  University  of  Illinois 

“Forecasts  that  in  1959  hog  prices  may 
drop  to  $10  are  unnecessarily  gloomy.  While 
the  outlook  for  1959  is  less  favorable  than 
in  1958,  a  five  or  six  per  cent  increase  in 
hog  numbers  will  not  cut  prices  in  half  in 
1959.  Among  the  great  needs  in  agriculture 
are  ( 1 )  more  coordination  between  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing,  and  (2)  regular¬ 
izing  and  stabilizing  the  flow  of  hogs  to 
market.” 

Norris  J.  Anderson 

Extension  Economist,  State  of  Nebraska 

“Apparently  some  of  the  so-called  experts 
are  comparing  two  unlike  things,  i.  e.,  sum¬ 
mer  high  prices  with  late  fall  or  winter  low. 
That  makes  a  spectacular  but  highly  mis¬ 
leading  comparison.  There  is  much  talk  of 
$30  cattle — $10  hogs  and  $30  cattle  is  an 
unprecedented  situation.  Hog  producers  got 


high  prices  in  the  past  two  years  by  giving 
up  a  substantial  part  of  their  market  each 
year.  That  is  a  pleasant  way  to  go  out  of 
business.  If  hog  producers  are  to  retain 
their  present  share  of  the  meat  market  or 
regain  some  of  it  they  have  lost,  they  can  do 
it  by  ( 1 )  producing  a  better  quality  prod¬ 
uct,  (2)  offering  a  more  constant  supply, 
(3)  selling  at  more  competitive  prices.” 

L.  H.  Simerl 

Extension  Economist  in  Marketing,  College 
of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois 

“If  the  number  of  hogs  do  increase  as 
expected,  swine  producers  can  help  by  mar¬ 
keting  at  lighter  weights.” 

C.  C.  Bowen 

Extension  Specialist,  Ohio  State  University 

“If  the  14  per  cent  increase  in  hogs  raised 
this  fall  is  carried  out  by  farmers,  we  look 
for  some  possibility  of  $12  hogs  in  the  latter 
part  of  1959.  However,  with  low  feed  prices 
this  could  mean  a  hog-com  price  ratio 
which  would  not  fall  below  the  break-even 
point.” 

Houston  E.  Ward 

Associate  Extension  Economist, 

Oklahoma  State  Univ.,  Stillwater,  Okla. 


John  Miinsterman,  Montrose,  Mo.,  says,  “I  never 
could  see  plunging  into  something  when  the  price 
is  high  and  running  when  the  price  drops.” 
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V'irgil  Boston,  Holden,  Mo.,  markets  20  to  30 
hoj;s  every  month  of  the  year,  will  increase  next 
year.  He  says,  “If  the  price  is  high  I’m  in  luck;  if 
it’s  low,  I  lose  a  little.” 


“The  1958  fall  pig  crop  was  10  to  15  per 
cent  higher  than  a  year  ago;  farmers  are 
planning  an  8  to  10  per  cent  larger  spring 
crop.  Such  an  increase  would  mean  $5  to 
$7  lower  prices  next  summer  and  $3  to  $5 
lower  prices  next  fall  (1959).  This  is  no 
time  for  a  beginner  to  jump  into  hogs,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  make  a  killing.  The  experienced 
hog  farmer  will  likely  find  that  hogs  in  1959 
will  give  him  his  best  alternative  use  of  his 
feed.  He  will  want  to  farrow  his  hogs  as 
early  as  possible  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
seasonally  higher  summer  and  fall  prices.” 
Francis  A.  Kutish 
Livestock  Marketing  Specialist, 

Iowa  State  College 

“I  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  prices  go 
too  low,  but  it  is  about  time  the  stockman 
who  is  raising  honest,  lean-meat  hogs  gets 
what  they  are  w'orth  in  comparison  to  those 
who  are  raising  the  wrong  kind.  I  can  see 
producers  of  top  lean-meat  hogs  receiving 
$2  and  $3  more  than  for  average  hogs.” 
Willard  D.  Brittin 
American  Berkshire  Association, 

Springfield,  Illinois 

“Ironically,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  hog¬ 
raising  farmer  is  a  factor  in  influencing 
market  trends.  The  ‘year-in,  year-out’  ex¬ 
perienced  hog-raising  fanners  know  how 
many  hogs  they  can  efficiently  market  annu¬ 
ally  with  their  facilities,  manpower  and 
home-grown  grains.  They  pay  no  attention 
to  market  trends  but  steadily  follow  their 
established  pattern  of  production.  Their 
averages,  over  the  years,  sustain  them  at  a 
good  earning  level.  They  are  a  clear-think¬ 
ing  class  that  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
The  ‘in  and  outers’  are  the  real  blight  to 
the  industry.  They  usually  get  in  too  late 
and  get  out  too  late,  all  of  which  makes 
them  net  losers.  I  doubt  if  any  amount  of 
persuasion  would  curb  this  fallacious  prac¬ 
tice.  The  latest,  and  probably  the  most  omi¬ 
nous  practice  that  threatens  the  market,  is 
integration.  We  refer  not  to  the  integration 
of  farming  operation  but  to  the  feed-selling 
groups  who  are  seeking  a  captive  market 
for  their  products.  The  exploitation  of  a 
strong  capital  position  could,  theoretically, 
‘football’  the  entire  industry'  into  peonage. 
But  in  practice  I  doubt  if  they  can  inflict 
more  than  a  temporary'  injury.  Sw'ine  pro¬ 
duction  requires  more  good  management  at 
the  intimate  level  than  the  mechanics  of 
mass  management  can  provide  over  the  full 
six  months  finishing  period.” 

Louis  Brunke 

Anchor  Serum,  Indianapolis 


Packers 

“I  can’t  quite  believe  that  the  price  of  hogs 
in  the  fall  of  1959  will  be  any'where  near 
$10.  If  feed  costs  are  low,  the  over-all  cost 
of  producing  a  hog  is  low,  and  if  the  farm¬ 
er’s  profit  comes  from  the  spread  between 
his  selling  price  and  his  cost,  then  the  price 
level  is  relative.” 

J.  L.  Crowley 

Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


“VV'e  are  fully  appreciative  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  price  proolem  facing  hog  growers 
should  the  prediction  of  a  14  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  fall  pig  crop  be  realized.  Con¬ 
sumer  income  and  the  supply  of  competi¬ 
tive  meats  are  other  factors  in  the  price 
pattern.  In  our  opinion,  however,  $10  hogs 
are  extremely  unlikely  unless  marketings 
turn  out  substantially  greater  than  antici¬ 
pated.  The  fact  that  the  1958  spring  pig 
crop  was  originally  forecast  to  be  6  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year’s  crop,  only  to  turn 
out  as  a  2  per  cent  increase — serves  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  human  factor  in  hog  production.” 
V.  E.  Franz 

Swift  &  Company,  Chicago 

“I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  the 
‘Voices  of  Doom’  forecasting  $10  hogs  in 
1959.  I  believe  that  an  economy  that  could 
support  23-cent  hogs  for  an  extended  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  will  certainly  pro\  ide  enough 
purchasing  power  to  prevent  hogs  from 
reaching  $10  levels.  I  feel  that  fanners 
should  at  least  hold  the  level  of  hog  produc¬ 
tion  as  it  is  now,  or  possibly  increase  same 
on  a  multiple  farrowing  basis.  Price  trou¬ 
bles  on  hogs  have  come  not  so  much  from 
over-all  numbers  as  from  bunching  of  num¬ 
bers  within  a  short  period.” 

Milton  J.  Schloss,  President 
E.  Kahn’s  Sons  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

“It  is  widely  recognized  that  percentage 
change  in  prices  is  not  parallel  with  per¬ 
centage  change  in  supply  and  that  small 
changes  in  supply  can  result  in  appreciable 
changes  in  price.  Our  people  believe  that  if 
we  had  monthly  data  on  farrowings,  we 
could  plan  our  operations  much  more  effi¬ 
ciently  and,  of  course,  such  data  would  pro¬ 
vide  hog  producers  with  a  basis  for  plan¬ 
ning  their  operations.  Perhaps  the  two  and 
three  sow  farmers  would  not  pay  much  at¬ 
tention  to  data  of  this  sort,  but  the  big  com¬ 
mercial  producers  who  practice  multiple 
farrowing  certainly  would  welcome  more 
information  on  supply.” 

E.  L.  Heckler 

Armour  and  Company,  Chicago 

COMMISSIONMEN 

“What  the  farmer  does  in  the  way  of 
breeding  in  the  spring  of  1959  will  be  most 
important.  It  could  determine  whether  we 
have  $10  or  possibly  $14  or  $15  hogs  later 
next  year.  Our  suggestions  to  them  will  be 
to  continue  their  efforts  to  produce  quality 
hogs  and  a  more  acceptable  product  for  the 
consumer.” 

J.  Henr)’  Campbell 

Producers  Commission  Association, 

Chicago 

“With  all  this  cheap  corn  around,  I  doubt 
if  farmers  will  listen  to  any  suggestions 
about  cutting  down  production.  I  believe 
that  hogs  will  not  go  below  $17  in  Chicago 
and  Omaha  during  1958.  I  furthermore 
believe  a  decided  drop  will  take  place  in 
February,  March  and  April  to  $12  to  $13. 
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That  is  as  far  as  any  degree  of  accuracy  can 
be  |)rojected.  I  do  feel  that  if  things  look 
like  they  do  now  $10  in  1959  is  possible,  but 
not  until  No\  ember  or  December.  Most  of 
the  big  packers  are  guessing  $15  or  $16  low 
for  their  hog  costs  this  year.” 

Frank  West 

F.  R.  West  &  Co.,  Omaha.  Nebraska 

“I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  paint 
such  a  picture  of  gloom  as  ten-cent  hogs. 
Certainly  hog  prices  will  drop.  If  I  were  a 
hog  fanner  I  would  concentrate  on  pro¬ 
ducing  an  honest  hog.  a  hog  with  a  high 
dressing  per  cent  and  high  primal  cut  yield. 
If  I  market  such  a  hog  when  prices  are 
high,  the  buyer  will  remember  me  when 
jirices  are  low.  I’ll  get  top  price,  and  maybe 
a  premium,  and  I’ll  continue  to  make  a 
profit.” 

John  F.  Hughes 
Phoenix.  Arizona 

“W^e  feel  that  if  enough  people  talk 
about  hogs,  and  talk  about  the  prices  being 
reduced  to  the  place  where  they  will  lose 
money,  that  it  will  have  the  tendency  to 
curtail  production.  Certainly  the  thought 
of  ten-cent  hogs  is  alanning  enough  to  at¬ 
tract  their  attention.” 

T.  W.  Fife 

Producers  Commission  .Association. 

Sioux  City 

“I  woidd  say  that  while  we  have  some 
people  here  at  the  Omaha  market  who  go 
along  with  the  doleful  \iew  of  Kiplinger, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  government 
forecasters,  more  do  not.  Most  grant  that 
hogs  will  be  lower  late  this  year,  again  next 
spring,  and  then  again  in  late  1959 — the 
sharj)est  break  then,  but  generally  are  of 
the  opinion  that  even  at  the  low  ebb,  hog 
prices  will  not  be  as  low  as  $10.” 

Hart  Jorgensen 

Livestock  Foundation  of  Omaha,  Neb. 

“I  am  not  nearly  as  pessimistic  on  the 
hog  market  as  some  of  the  professional 
prognosticators.  The  12-day  decline  in  the 
hog  market  at  Chicago  in  .August  was  the 
longest  downward  run  without  a  break  that 
I  ha\  e  seen  in  my  50  years  in  the  hog  busi¬ 
ness.  This  did  a  lot  to  clear  the  market  and 
sen  e  as  a  warning  to  any  hog  raisers  who 
might  go  overboard  on  their  farrowings.” 
Les  Brock 

Norris-Brock  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  Union 

Stock  Yards 

Hog  Farmers 

Virgil  Boston,  Holden.  Missouri,  markets 
20  hogs  every  month  of  "the  year,  leveling 
out  his  profits,  avoiding  the  valleys  and 
peaks  of  the  market.  He  says,  “I  used  to  run 
to  market  twice  a  year  but  the  last  few  years 
I’ve  been  farrowing  every  month.  As  for 
1959,”  he  says,  “I’il  ship  300  to  400  hogs 
next  year,  I  guess,  about  the  same  as  this 
year.  If  the  price  is  high  I’m  in  luck.  If  it’s 
low,  I  lose  a  little.” 

William  H.  Walden,  Bonner  Springs, 
Kansas,  will  continue  his  present  program 


in  1958-59  of  farrowing  twice  a  year  and 
marketing  at  220  pounds.  And  what  will  he 
do  to  offset  a  big  drop  in  price?  He  says. 
“If  we  go  to  11 -cent  hogs  again  it  won’t 
break  me,  just  hurt  me.  A  fellow’s  got  to 
stay  in  to  make  money.” 

John  Munsterman,  Montrose,  Missouri, 
says,  “We’ll  keep  what  we  got,  neither  in¬ 
crease  nor  decrease  our  production.  I  never 
could  sec  plunging  into  something  when 
the  price  is  high  and  then  getting  out  when 
the  market  drops.  The  way  markets  and 
prices  on  things  we  have  to  buy  stand,  it’d 
be  foolish  to  go  too  heavy  into  any  one 
thing.” 

C.  A.  Lebold,  Dover,  Ohio,  R.  R.  No.  3, 
has  Spotted  Poland  Chinas  and  markets 
about  150  hogs  per  year.  He  has  a  very  large 
farm,  but  it  is  diversified  with  the  emphasis 
on  his  dairy,  since  he  is  close  to  Cleveland. 
He  bought  spoiled  wheat  at  65  cents  a 
bushel.  Since  he  will  have  cheap  feed  he 
will  increase  his  farrowing.  Here  are  some 
of  his  comments;  “Through  good  times  and 
bad  I  plow  through.  I  have  seen  hog  prices 
go  up  and  down,  and  no  one  was  ever  able 
to  tell  me  exactly  why  they  went  up  and 
down.  Big  supply  didn’t  seem  to  have  very 
much  to  do  with  prices.  As  long  as  fi.xed 
costs  remain  the  same  I  don’t  look  for  much 
change  in  hog  production  even  if  the  prices 
are  low.  I  intend  to  produce  more  hogs  in 
order  to  keep  up  my  profits.” 

Carl  Klein.  Camden,  Ohio,  raises  Durocs 
and  fattens  and  markets  700  a  year.  He 
said:  “I  am  going  along  with  the  same 
program  I  have  now.  My  advice  to  other 
hog  men  is  to  stick  in  the  game  in  both  good 
times  and  bad.  We  can’t  expect  to  always 
make  a  big  profit.  We  never  will  get  what 
we  should  have  until  our  farm  problem  is 
solved.  I  don’t  think  it  will  be  solved  in 
Washington.  They  are  making  a  mess  of 
things  there.”  Klein  bought  a  good  deal  of 
spoiled  wheat  last  fall. 

(Continued  on  page  103) 


The  charts  are  a  graphic  presentation  of  the 
economic  factors  which  determine  hog  prices. 
The  reader  can  use  them  as  the  basis  for  working 
out  his  own  opinions  on  market  trends  for  the 
coming  year.  The  top  graph  shows  the  high-low 
range  of  prices  for  medium  weight,  193-225 
pound  hogs  from  1940  through  October  23,  1958. 
The  line  running  across  the  chart  indicates  the 
general  average  price  of  all  hogs  for  the  same 
period.  The  center  chart  shows  the  fluctuations 
in  the  corn-hog  ratio  (the  number  of  bushels  of 
corn  approximately  equal  to  the  price  of  100 
pounds  of  live  hogs).  The  straight  line  indicates 
what  is  considered  to  be  the  general  long  term 
average.  In  August,  1958,  the  ratio  was  at  an  ex¬ 
treme  peak.  The  size  of  the  spring  and  fall  pig 
crops  (number  of  pigs  saved)  is  shown  in  the 
bottom  chart.  The  fall  crop  for  1958  is  esti¬ 
mated.  The  line  running  across  this  graph  is  the 
average  price  of  hogs  taken  from  the  first  chart 
and  superimposed  here  to  give  a  quick  com¬ 
parison  of  the  relationship  between  supply  and 
prices.  Pig  crop  figures  are  from  Agricultural 
Statistics,  USDA,  all  others  from  the  Yearbook 
of  Figures,  Chicago  Daily  Drovers  Journal. 


THE  LOWEST  COST  ALL-STEEL  FARM  BUILDING 


Livestock  shelter 
plus  feed  storage 

Open  shed  for  shelter  and 
feeding  is  combined  u'ith 
totally  enclosed  area  for  hay 
and  grain  storage.  A  U8'  x 
US'  Stran-Master  like  this, 
in  Stran-Satin  Color,  takes 
an  initial  investment  of 
only  25%  down. 


Now  with  baked-on  colors 


Machinery  storage 
plus  repair  center 

Partly  open  side  provides 
easy  access  to  spacious  stor¬ 
age  area.  Repair  center  and 
tool  shop  is  in  enclosed  sec¬ 
tion  at  left.  Initial  invest¬ 
ment  of  only  25%  doivn  for 
this  US'  X  6U'  Stran-Master 
with  choice  of  six  colors. 


for  every  farm  building  purpose 


Price  example:  STRAN-MASTER  2^'  x  S2'  requires  only  $215  down  . . .  F.O.B.  Factory  for  do-it-yourself  construction. 


Stran-Master,  priced  at  less  than  many  wooden  pole 
barns,  now  offers  a  choice  of  six  rich  colors  that  outlast 
paint  by  years:  blue  or  bronze,  grey  or  green,  rose  or 
white.  Use  them  separately  or  in  any  combination. 
The  factory-applied  colors  are  baked  on  to  the  zinc 
coated  steel  panels  in  double  layers  of  vinyl  aluminum 
to  make  distinctive  farm  buildings  that  keep  their 
colorful  good  looks  without  costly  maintenance. 

The  multi-purpose  Stran-Master  serves  any  farm 
storage  or  shelter  need.  Any  size  or  design  can  be 
erected  in  a  few  days  by  dealer’s  crew  or  your  own. 
Five-year  purchase  plan  requires  only  25%  down 
payment,  financed  through  your  own  dealer  without 
affecting  regular  credit  lines.  Mail  coupon  for  details 
or  contact  your  Stran-Steel  dealer.  He’s  listed  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  under  Steel  Buildings  or  Buildings — Steel. 


Detroit  29,  Michigan  •  Division  of 


Stran-Steel  Corporation,  Dept.  50-65 
Detroit  29,  Michigan 

Kush  the  new  Stran-Master  catalog  and  information  on  Stran-Satin  Color. 
I’m  interested  in  a  building  approximately  _ ft.  x  _ ft. 


to  be  used  mainly  for. 


Name. 


□  Student 
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THE  NEW  TRANSMISSIONS 

{Continued  from  page  71) 

in  addition  to  a  transmission  device — and 
they  would  still  be  an  imprcvement.  The 
draft  control  is  a  way  around;  not  altering 
the  deficiencies  in  the  transmission,  but 
compensating  for  them.  These  deficiencies 
had  to  be  corrected  in  the  transmission,  and 
one  solution  is  the  torque  converter. 


The  Torque  Converter 

The  torque  converter  automatically  multi¬ 
plies  torque  and  reduces  speed  in  relation 
to  the  load  on  the  drawbar.  There  is  a  maxi¬ 
mum  to  this  increase  in  torque,  but  it  varies 
with  the  design  of  the  converter.  First  in  the 
wheeled  tractor  torque  converter  field  by 
several  years  was  the  R.  H.  Sheppard  Co.  of 
Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  torque  con¬ 
verter  on  its  Diesel  tractors.  Most  Diesel 
engines  have  a  limited  range  of  efficient 
speeds,  and  benefit  even  more  than  gasoline 
engines  from  a  transmission  which  com¬ 
pensates  for  this.  Case  and  Oliver  also  ofTer 
the  torque  converter  on  wheel  tractors. 
Oliver  has  it  only  on  its  largest  model,  the 
995,  while  Case  has  it  on  three  models— 
the  400,  600  and  800.  Oliver  calls  it  the 
Lugmatic,  Case  uses  the  trade  name  Case- 
o-matic.  Case-o-matic  will  double  torque 
in  any  gear,  while  Lugmatic  will  increase 
torque  up  to  times  normal  for  that 
gear.  Both  converters  are  similar,  e.\cept 
the  Case-o-matic  can  be  locked  solid,  be¬ 
coming  a  fixed  gear  tractor.  Thus  the  op¬ 
erator  can  choose  either  drive,  as  needed. 

The  principle  of  a  torque  converter  is 
simple.  If  you  place  two  fans  close  together, 
and  start  one,  the  other  turns  in  the  blast 
of  air.  The  first  is  pumping  air,  driving  it 
through  the  blades  of  the  other,  which 
acts  as  a  turbine,  turning  in  sympathy.  A 
torque  converter  uses  oil  to  transfer  mo¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  still  no  mechanical  con¬ 
nection  between  input  and  output. 

The  tractor  engine  is  connected  to  a 
pump,  or  impeller,  which  sits  in  a  bath  of 
oil.  When  the  engine  turns,  the  impeller 
blades  spin  the  oil  out  sideways,  whirling  it 
with  great  speed.  There  it  hits  the  blades  of 
the  turbine  which  turn  like  the  blades  of 
the  fan.  The  converter  housing  is  shaped 
to  guide  the  oil  so  it  all  passes  through  the 
blades  of  the  turbine.  After  the  oil  has  hit 
the  turbine  blades  it  runs  through  a  set  of 
stationary  blades.  These  blades  are  fixed 
to  the  housing,  and  direct  the  oil  back  to 
the  impeller  and  around  again. 

How  does  a  converte'r  increase  torque 
when  it  reduces  speed?  Think  about  a  stone 
grist  mill  driven  by  a  water  wheel  with  the 
wooden  buckets  circling  around.  Suppose 
each  of  the  buckets  could  hold  ten  gallons. 
When  the  wheel  spun  fast,  each  bucket 
would  catch  only  three  gallons  of  water. 
But  when  the  stone  millwheels  bit  into  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  the  load  grew  heavy,  and 
the  water  wheel  slowed  down.  As  it  did, 
each  bucket  was  under  the  stream  longer, 
filled  with  ten  gallons  of  water,  and  then  ap¬ 
plied  a  bigger  twisting  force — or  torque — 


If  this  is  the  kind 
of  game  bird  hunting  you  want 

we  can  tell  you  where  to  go  to  find  it. .. 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  place  to  hunt  game  birds, 
nearby,  where  you  can  be  sure  of  plenty  of  targets  of 
meaty,  plump  pheasant,  quail  or  partridge,  along  with 
safe  hunting  conditions,  we  can  help  you. 

Commercial  shooting  preserves,  stocked  with  plump, 
meaty  birds,  and  sporting  a  six-months  open  season, 
offer  an  excellent  place  for  you  to  go  and  get  your  fill 
of  game  bird  hunting  at  a  reasonable  fee. 

Maybe  you  have  been  reluctant  to  try  hunting  at  a 
commercial  preserve  because  you  think  it  will  be  too 
tame  for  you  after  hunting  in  the  wilds.  We  wager  that 
you,  like  other  red-blooded  hunters  who  have  tried  it, 
will  return  with  full  bags  of  game,  rarin’  to  go  back  as 
soon  as  you  can. 

If  you  would  like  a  list  of  the  names,  addresses,  hunting 
seasons  and  other  information  about  reputable  shooting 
preserves  in  the  United  States,  write  for  a  FREE  copy 
of  Purina’s  1958-59  Directory  of  Game  Bird  Shooting 
Preserves.  Send  your  request  to  Mr.  Bruce  K.  Symonds, 
Ralston  Purina  Company,  2112  Checkerboard  Square, 

St.  Louis  2,  Missouri. 

Compliments  of  PURINA  GAME  BIRD  CHOWS  and  PURINA  DOG  CHOW 


Grind  where 
the  grain  is. 


with  a  Papec  portable  power  take-off  on 
a  Model  X  mill.  Haul  it  anywhere,  start 
grinding  the  minute  you  stop  the  tractor. 
Starts  at  $215  f.o.b.  Shortsville.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  outgrind  any  other  mill  in  its 
power  class!  See  it  at  your  dealer’s  or 
write  for  free  folder.  Papec  Machine  Co., 
Shortsville,  N.  Y.;  243  W.  Merrill  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  2925  Chrysler  Rd., 
Kansas  City,  Kan.;  18  N.  Tyler  Ave., 
Hopkins,  Minn. 


FORAOE  HARVESTERS  •  CROP  BLOWERS  •  HAMMER  MILLS  •  FIELD  SPRAYERS  •  FEED  MIXFPS  •  ENSILAGE  CUHERS 
HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS  •  CROP  DRIERS  •  ROLLER  MILLS  •  ELEVATORS  •  BA4.E  HANDLERS 


YOU  GET 


WHEN  YOU  USE 
AUTO-LITE  SPARK  PLUGS 


Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark  Plugs 


•  HEAVIER  INSULATOR  gives  greater  re¬ 
sistance  to  high-voltage  leakage  and 
breakage. 


•  INSULATOR  TIP  ignition  -  engineered 
for  longer,  cleaner  life— safeguards 
performance. 


.  .  .  best  for  heavy-duty  service 


•  OVERSIZEO  ELECTROOES  of  special 
alloy  give  maximum  resistance  to  heat 
and  electrical  erosion. 


These  spark  plugs  are  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  rugged,  continuous  service 
in  trucks,  tractors,  and  other  farm 
equipment.  You  get  extra  assurance 
of  full  power  with  these  exclusive 
ignition-engineered  features: 


Auto-Lite  makes  a  complete  line  of 
spark  plugs . .  .tops  for  every  engine 


Auto-Lite  makes  a  complete  line  of 
ignition-engineered  spark  plugs  for  pas¬ 
senger  cars,  trucks,  tractors,  power 
mowers  and  outboard  engines,  and  for 
auxiliary  farm  engines.  Included  is  the 
Auto-Lite  Resistor  Spark  Plug  with 
Power  Tip  that  “fires  up”  today’s  pas¬ 
senger  car  engines  at  all  speeds.  For  full 
power  in  any  engine  ...  be  sure  you 
install  Auto-Lite  Spark  Plugs. 

AUTO-LITE. 

spark  plugs 


Auto-Lite  manufactures  over  400  products,  including  Spark  Plugs,  Batteries,  Wire  and 
Cable,  and  Automotive  Electrical  Systems  .  .  .  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


I - 

FREE;  For  a  quick  and  reliable  check  of  your 
I  engine's  condition,  compare  your  spark 

I  plugs  with  the  full-color  Auto-Lite  “F^ug 

I  Chek”  inspection  chart.  Mail  coupon  to: 

I  The  Electric  Auto- Lite  Company 

I  Department  (FQ),  Toledo  1,  Ohio 

j  Name  _ 

I  Street _ 


jurron*^  ■■  Cttsg; 
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to  the  millstones.  When  the  load  eased,  the  wheel  spun  faster  again. 

A  torque  converter  is  the  same.  It  automatically  adjusts  the 
torque  in  the  output  shaft — up  to  a  maximum  depending  on  de¬ 
sign.  It  does  not  increase  horsepower.  It  proxides  more  torque  by 
sacrificing  speed.  A  torque  converter  operates  most  efficiently  in  a 
certain  range,  depending  on  its  design,  the  angle  and  shape  of  the 
blades  on  the  turbine  and  impeller.  Compare  this,  if  you  like,  to  a 
small  fan  driving  a  large  one  slowly,  or  a  large  fan  pushing  a  small 
one  fast.  The  efficiency  loss  comes  when  the  blades  of  the  fans  are 
overloaded  with  air. 

Even  under  the  best  conditions,  a  torque  converter  wastes 
some  power.  But  outside  its  efficient  range  much  more  is  sacrificed. 
This  power  swirls  the  oil  around  uselessly,  and  is  wasted  as  heat. 
For  example,  when  the  wheels  of  a  tractor  are  stationary,  and  the 
engine  is  running,  the  torque  converter  is  slipping  100  per  cent. 
All  the  power  is  wasted,  and  turns  to  heat.  If  continued  for  any 
appreciable  time  the  tractor  would  boil,  if  the  oil  is  cooled  by  a 
radiator  in  the  water  jacket.  Other  types  have  a  separate  cooler  for 
the  converter. 

Some  manufacturers  believe  a  torque  converter  does  not  allow 
a  tractor  to  work  with  fewer  gears.  They  contend  gears  were  elim¬ 
inated  to  reduce  the  extra  expense  of  the  converter.  But,  they 
claim,  this  did  not  increase  the  work  capacity  of  the  machine. 
With  plenty  of  gears,  an  operator  will  be  able  to  pick  a  higher 
gear,  and  when  he  hits  heavy  conditions,  the  converter  will  match 
engine  and  load  requirements.  When  the  rough  place  has  been 
passed,  it  will  raise  travel  speed  again.  Engine  speed  should  never 
change.  Notice  the  converter  reduces  speed  only  until  it  has 
matched  the  load.  Other  firms  say  the  very  nature  of  the  torque 
converter  lessens  the  need  for  a  large  number  of  gears. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  torque  converter  drive  is  more  fuel  hungry 
than  a  standard  gearbox.  But  under  certain  conditions  their  ability 
to  match  engine  and  load  precisely  can  do  more  work  in  a  day. 
Estimates  vary  on  how  much  more  fuel  is  used.  Oliver  claims  5 
to  10  per  cent  an  hour  more  for  their  Lugmatic.  Caterpillar  esti¬ 
mates  5  to  25  per  cent  with  conditions. 

Claims  and  counter-claims  have  made  many  wary  of  the  torque 
converter.  The  ignorant  have  attributed  both  untrue  advantages 
and  untrue  disadvantages  to  the  converter.  Among  the  substan¬ 
tiated  claims  are  ease  of  handling,  and  longer  life  of  some  parts. 
— like  tires,  and  less  plowshare  breakage.  A  heavy  load  can  be 
moved  away  from  rest  with  no  clutch  slipping,  or  held  on  a  hill 
without  using  the  brakes.  Owners  claim  the  smooth  power  enables 
them  to  get  on  the  land  earlier  in  the  year  without  excessive  slip¬ 
page.  Because  of  this  precise  control  of  power,  some  tricky  opera¬ 
tions  can  be  done  safely — such  as  starting  a  load  uphill — because 
the  power  is  applied  slowly,  and  cautiously.  There  is  less  danger  of  a 
sudden  jerk  raising  the  front  of  the  tractor  and  causing  an  overturn. 

A  torque  converter  will  partially  absorb  shock  loads,  and  so 
reduce  maintenance  costs.  Some  of  the  engine  wear  that  accom¬ 
panies  lugging  is  avoided.  But  the  converter  still  transmits  enough 
of  the  shock  necessary  for  dozing  work.  Even  when  a  load  stalls 
the  tractor,  it  doesn’t  stall  the  engine.  This  can  be  very  useful  when 
doing  delicate  work.  R.  H.  Sheppard,  of  Sheppard  Diesels,  said, 
“If  you  are  picking  corn,  and  feeling  your  way  around  a  comer 
pulling  a  corn  picker  and  a  heavy  wagon  up  a  slight  grade,  you  are 
apt  to  stall  your  engine.  You  may  also  find  your  tractor  has  drifted 
backwards,  sometimes  buckling  the  power  take-off  shaft  of  a 
tractor-powered  picker.  With  a  torque  converter,  this  never  hap¬ 
pens.  Another  aggravation  that  is  eliminated  is  in  hitching  up  to 
an  implement  of  any  kind.  Here  your  perfect  control  pays  off  in 
preventing  accidents,  both  to  people  and  machines,  and  in  gen¬ 
erally  preserving  your  disposition.” 

Tractor  manufacturers  realize  the  torque  converter  is  not  uni¬ 
versally  acceptable.  They  still  offer  the  regular  transmissions  in 
the  same  size  of  tractor  for  the  farmer  who  is  not  suited  by  the  new 
devices.  They  do  not  try  to  convince  buyers  that  a  new  device  is 
always  the  better  choice. 

Most  companies  freely  mention  the  losses  that  accompany  the 
convenience  of  a  torque  converter,  and  emphasize  certain  con¬ 
ditions  do  not  merit  the  extra  expense.  The  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.  expresses  this  best :  “There  is  a  loss  of  power  in  the  torque  con- 


City— Town. 


.County. 


.State. 


\  erter.  This  power  is  given  off  in  the  form 
of  heat  in  the  converter,  and  is  dissipated 
in  the  cooling  system.  Because  of  this, 
at  any  given  speed,"  said  a  Caterpillar  engi¬ 
neer,  “if  the  direct  drive  tractor  is  in  the 
correct  gear,  it  will  be  able  to  exert  more 
pull  than  a  torque  converter.  Stated  another 
way,  the  direct  drive  tractor,  in  the  correct 
gear,  will  be  able  to  exert  the  same  pull  as  a 
similar  sized  torque  converter  tractor,  but 
at  a  faster  speed.” 

Sheppard  explains  this  further:  “On 
the  other  hand,  when  you  overload  a 
torque  converter  to  the  point  where  the  in¬ 
put  and  output  shafts  are  going  at  quite 
different  speeds  the  converter  turns  some 
of  the  apparent  ‘slip’  into  torque  so  that 
although  some  power  is  lost  most  of  it  be¬ 
comes  increased  torque.  This  means  if  you 
are  plowing  with  a  torque  converter  in  5th 
gear,  for  example,  and  run  into  a  difficult 
spot  which  ordinarily  would  cause  you  to 
change  gears  to  get  through,  you  would 
do  absolutely  nothing.  The  torque  would 
increase  as  the  tractor  slowed  down  until 
you  had  a  torque  equivalent  of  4th  gear, 
then  3rd,  then  2nd  and  finally  1st  before 
your  tractor  (but  not  your  engine)  would 
stop.” 

To  put  these  advantages  to  work  adds  to 
tractor  cost  as  well  as  fuel  consumption. 
The  Case-o-matic  costs  $250  to  $400  extra; 
on  the  big  crawlers  it  can  run  as  high  as 
$3,500  extra.  That’s  before  you  pay  the 
fuel  bills.  They  are  bound  to  be  higher,  ! 
and  it  takes  a  wary  operator  to  get  more  i 
work  per  gallon  than  with  a  regular  drive.  | 

A  sleepy  driver  can  struggle  along  in  | 
the  wrong  gear  and  drain  fuel  out  of  the 
tank  like  water  in  an  irrigation  line.  And 
if  the  going  is  level  and  uniform  there  is 
not  much  advantage  to  torque  converter 
except  in  operator  comfort. 

A  prospective  buyer  shoidd  be  sure  dem¬ 
onstrations  are  fair  to  the  competing  trac¬ 
tors.  Often  they  favor  the  dealer’s  machine 
with  conditions  the  farmer  will  only  seldom 
encounter.  Any  torque  converter  tractor 
can  outpull  an  opponent  from  a  standstill, 
because  only  a  torque  converter  can  give 
full  engine  pow’er  to  the  wheels  when  they 
are  not  turning.  The  other  tractor  slips  a 
clutch,  loses  power  and  either  stalls  or  is  i 
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Extra  Sturdy— Guaranteed 

.SHRED  STALKS  and  STTTBBLB.  Turn  waste 
into  rich  fertilizer.  Helps  destroy  insects.  Makes 
clean,  plowing  easy.  MOW  pastures,  lawns,  all 
tnies  of  grasses.  CUT  largest  weeds  and  vines 
— a>rush  up  to  3"  in  diameterl  Costs  so  little 
you  can't  afford  to  be  without.  Advanced  de¬ 
sign.  Exclusive  features.  Quality  built.  SIZES 
and  MODELS  FOR  ALL  JOBS  and  TRACTORS. 

aWRITR  TODAY  FOR  FRU  ROOK 

SUNFLOWER  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

569  So.  Kansas  Olatho,  Kans^ 


Inow  Spraying^^ecializciHon 
Makes  Every  NeW  %  _ 


AN  EVER-BETTER 
INVESTMENT  IN 
CROP  PRODUCTION 


Sugar  Cane 


For  Corn 


For  Liqu'O 
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Again  . .  .in  1958 
More  Farmers  Bought  Hahn  Hi^Boy 

THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  COMBINED! 


More  than  10  years  have  passed  since  Hahn  introduced  the  original 
and  only  Hi-Boy  self-propelled,  high-cleoronce  sprayer  end  duster. 
Each  of  these  years  has  seen  the  Hi-Boy  remain  first  in  its  field, 
favored  by  farmers  over  all  comparable  equipment  combined! 
For  good  reasons,  too  —  because  each  year  has  seen  the  Hahn  Hi-Bay 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  agricultural  chemicals  —  with 
each  new  model  designed  to  promote  proper  applications  of  chemicals 
at  the  right  time  to  assure  maximum  results  per  dollar  spenti 

All  advances  have  been  develaped  by  Hahn  spraying  specialists  to 
improve  application  of  the  ever-greoter  variety  of  spray  materials 
and  liquid  fertilizers  .  .  .  many  of  these  advances  achieved  thraugh 
teamwork  with  producers  of  such  chemicals,  with  agronomists,  and 
with  farmers  themselves.  These  same  specialists  are  ready  always 
to  help  any  user  of  Hahn  spraying  equipment  get  fullest  benefits 
from  it,  at  no  cost  or  obligation.  And  the  new  1959  Hahn 
Hi-Boy  is  ready  now  to  help  you  enjoy  record  yields  and  profits. 

Mail  coupon  for  newest  data  an  spraying  advances 
and  name  of  your  Hahn  dealer. 


EVANSVILLE  12,  IND. 


iimmf  iiii*  Dept.  0-4, 

Send  me  latest  data  on  spraying  techniques  and  chem¬ 
icals  for  crops  checked:  Q  Cotton  Q  Corn  [U  Tobacco 
O  Soybeans  (list  others  in  which  you  are  interested 

here) . 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . - 


out-pulled.  Similarly,  it  is  easy  for  a  fixed  drive  tractor  to  show  far 
less  fuel  consumption  for  work  done  on  level,  smooth  ground  under 
uniform  conditions.  If  you  base  your  decision  on  a  demonstration, 
make  sure  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  on  your  farm,  and  the 
tractor  is  doing  jobs  you  will  do — or  you  may  be  disappointed. 
When  you  get  a  new  attachment,  learn  how  it  should  be  used. 
Dealers  are  instructed  by  their  companies  in  the  operation  of  their 
tractors.  Ask  them.  A  newcomer  can  select  the  wrong  gear  and 
waste  a  lot  of  power. 

Similarly,  it  is  easy  to  choose  too  high  a  gear  with  a  torque  con¬ 
verter  until  you  know  the  machine.  In  this  gear  the  converter 
works  in  an  uneconomical  range,  turning  your  fuel  into  heat  in¬ 
stead  of  land  work.  This  may  not  show  up  to  the  inexperienced 
until  the  fluid  begins  to  overheat,  perhaps  an  hour  later.  To  the 
wise,  the  slow  speed  of  the  tractor  will  warn  of  the  wrong  gear. 

But  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a  development  story.  Transmissions 
are  coming  with  newer  convenience,  and  perhaps  new  draw¬ 
backs.  One  firm,  within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  at  least  one  other 
in  a  matter  of  months,  will  offer  an  even  more  complex  gearbox. 
Transmissions  in  the  experimental  stage  have  features  now  found 
in  large  earth  moving  machinery — and  automobiles.  They  will 
probably  have  power  shift  throughout  their  range  of  speeds.  They 
may  have  fluid  couplings,  or  torque  converters.  There  will  be  no 
shift  lever,  and  gear  changes  will  be  made  with  a  small  finger-tip 
selection  lever. 

The  convenience  and  ease  of  shifting  will  allow  a  driv^er  to  up¬ 
shift,  or  downshift  to  any  gear  he  needs,  without  stopping.  For 
pto  driven  machinery,  this  will  mean  the  ground  speed  can  be 
varied  to  match  the  crop  without  stopping  to  shift,  and  without 
interrupting  power  flow  to  the  pto. 

One  thing  has  improved  consistently — the  farmer’s  choice.  The 
industry  will  strive  to  give  the  farmer  a  superior  tractor  which  will 
increase  his  earning  power.  The  farmer  has  to  follow  the  changes, 
and  buy  only  that  machine  which  will  serve  him  best. 
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Floor  Layout  Kiti  contain  handy  plan¬ 
ning  shoots  and  cut-outs  of  oquipmont. 


SUNSET  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


11"  Tri-Cut 

Wood  Mado 


P.  O.  Box  3536A  •  St.  Paul  1,  Mbmosota 


10"  Circular 
Brush  Saw 


Trimmor 


Sump-Typo 

Pump 


Tho  Sunsot  "Low  Lino"  Coolor  is  oasy 
to  pour  into,  oasy  to  cloon. 

When  planning  your  installa¬ 
tion,  take  a  good  look  at  your 
entire  dairying  set-up  and  allow 
for  future  expansion.  The  size  of 
your  cooler  will  be  determined 
by  the  size  of  your  milk  house, 
your  daily  milk  production,  and 
whether  you’ll  have  daily  or 
every-other-day  pick-up. 


Largo  covors  and  low  hoighi  moko 
tho  Sunsot  tanks  oasy  to  cloan. 

Get  a  good  tank,  one  that  has 
been  field  proven,  accurately 
calibrated  at  the  factory  and 
properly  designed  to  eliminate 
warping.  Sunset  tanks  are  rug¬ 
gedly  made  of  the  finest  stainless 
steel.  They  can’t  warp  or  sag  . . . 
Calibration  stays  accurate. 


Install  your  comprossor  by  window  or 
in  wall  oponing,  for  host  vontilation 
.  .  .  lowost  cooling  costs. 

Sunset  makes  a  cooler  for  every 
possible  need  ...  You  have  three 
designs  and  eleven  models  to 
choose  from.  For  example,  if  you 
want  a  maximum  capacity  cooler 
that  can  be  installed  in  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  floor  space,  it’s 
the  Sunset  Space  Saver. 

If  building  or  remodeling,  pro¬ 
vide  for  adequate  drainage,  using 
water  seal  drains  to  eliminate 
odors.  A  bulk  cooler  requires 
230V  electrical  service.  When  re¬ 
wiring,  provide  for  this.  Plan 
your  milk  house  big  enough  for 
the  cooler  and  allow  large  enough 
door  openings  to  get  it  in.  If 


A  well  insulated  tank  is  very 
important.  The  insulation  in  a 
Sunset  tank  is  hermetically 
sealed  . . .  water  cannot  get  at  it. 

You  want  a  cooler  that  will 
cool  your  milk  quickly,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  with  a  minimum 
operating  cost.  Sunset’s  Positive 
Refrigerant  Control  is  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  cooling 
method  on  the  market  today. 
Sunset’s  operating  costs  are 
lower  than  other  coolers. 

FREE  PLANNING  HELP . . .  Write  for 
your  copy  of  the  Sunset  Bulk  Cooling 
Profit  Book.  It  contains  information  on 
milk  house  planning,  methods,  cost 
breakdowns.  Also  ask  for  your  Free 
Floor  Layout  Kit.  Write  today. 
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Here’s  a  new  portable  power 
clearing  tool  designed  for 
many,  many  uses.  You  can  cut 
and  trim  with  it  just  about  six 
times  as  fast  as  you  can  with 
weed-whips,  swing-scythes, 
brush-hooks,  clippers  or  axes. 
And  you  can  even  pump  with 
it — basements,  boats,  etc.  The 
Comet  Power  Scythe  is  low  in 
first  cost  .  .  .  economical  in 
maintenance  and  operation 
cost.  The  engine  is  a  Clinton 
21/2  b-P-.  2-cycle.  The  unit 
weighs  only  28  lbs.  and  it  util¬ 
izes  balanced  weight  position¬ 
ing  from  a  single  shoulder 
suspension  strap.  Real  easy  to 
handle!  You  need  this  p>ower- 
ful,  labor-saving  equipment. 
Don't  buy  any  portable  power 
clearing  equipment  until  you 
see  it.  Write  for  literature  to 
COMET  INDUSTRIES.  801  Elm 
Place,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


Good  Dealer  Territories  Open.  Write  NOW  For  Details. 
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^  Special  Report  on  Bulk  Milk  Cooling^ 

Tips  on  Planning 
for  a  Bulk  Milk  Cooler 

Whether  you*re  going  bulk  now  or  intending  to  do 
so  in  the  future,  prior  planning  can  save  you  money, 
assure  you  the  best  possible  installation.  Here  are 
some  points  you  should  take  into  consideration. 


First  of  all,  be  sure  to  check  with 
your  local  milk  authorities  and 
your  milk  processor.  Cooperation 
between  inspector,  hauler  and 
dairyman  is  a  must  .  .  .  and  can 
really  save  you  money. 


building  or  remodeling,  you  can 
save  money  by  installing  hose 
ports  now.  Units  that  meet  sani¬ 
tary  requirements  are  available 
through  your  local  Sunset  Dealer. 


BUNDLING— THE  GENTLE  ART 

( Continued  from  page  57 ) 

branding  it  a  major  social  evil.  There  is  a 
well  documented  rep)ort  on  a  Rev.  Seth 
Pethwick  who  carried  on  a  most  vigorous 
crusade  against  bundling.  In  spite  of  female 
hecklers  in  his  audience,  he  promised  fire 
and  brimstone  for  bundlers.  But  he  met 
an  untimely  end.  Late  one  winter  night  he 
pulled  his  horse  into  a  farmer’s  barnyard 
and  asked  for  shelter.  The  farmer  cordially 
invited  him  in  and  sat  him  down  to  a  big 
supper.  Soon  after,  begging  fatigue,  he 
asked  to  be  shown  to  bed.  The  farmer  told 
him  he  was  to  bundle  with  his  daughter 
in  the  only  available  bed.  Rev.  Pethwick’s 
reputation  had  not  seeped  into  the  Vermont 
hills,  and  the  farmer  was  not  prepared  for 
the  explosion  of  unbuttoned  wrath.  “I 
would  rather  sleep  outside  in  the  cold  than 
become  a  party  to  this  sinful,  this  evil 
practice,”  shouted  the  parson. 

“You  shall  have  your  wish,”  said  the 
farmer.  “No  foreigner  is  going  to  come  into 
my  house  and  tell  me  I’m  a  sinful  man.” 
The  parson  was  marched  outside,  shoved 
into  a  small  outhouse  and  locked  in.  In  the 
morning,  it  is  said,  he  was  found  standing, 
frozen  as  stiff  as  a  board. 

It  was  not  the  clergy,  however,  which 
gave  bundling  its  death  blow.  It  was  ridi¬ 
cule,  and  the  weapon  was  a  ballad  pub¬ 
lished  in  an  almanac  in  1 785. 

The  balladier  described  bundling  with 
frank  and  unblushing  realism.  The  title  was 
mild  with  no  indication  of  the  dynamite  to 
follow:  “A  New  Bundling  Song,  or  a  re¬ 
proof  to  those  Young  Country  Women, 
who  follow  that  reproachful  practice  and 
their  mothers  for  upholding  them  therein.” 

Everybody  knew  that  everybody  else 
knew  the  poem,  and  hesitated  to  have  its 
lines  directed  slyly  at  them.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  bundling  went  into  a  swift  decline 
and  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  1800,  had 
died  out  as  a  common  custom.  In  some 
places  it  died  hard,  partly  because  the  back¬ 
woodsmen  didn’t  give  a  damn,  and  public 
pressure  was  not  felt  in  isolated  communi¬ 
ties.  Partly,  of  course,  bundling  hung  on 
here  because  th&y  had  too  few  beds  in  their 
chilly  houses.  The  practice  was  reported  as 
late  as  1804  in  New  York,  and  in  1827  on 
Cape  Cod.  In  Pennsyvania,  among  the 
Dutch,  it  persisted  until  mid-century. 

A  curious  twist  of  bundling  turned  up  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Pennsylvania  law  courts.  A 
Pennsylvania  matron  sued  for  divorce  on 
the  grounds  that  her  husband  had  used  a 
centerboard  in  the  bed  for  14  years.  This 
she  endured,  but  when  he  compounded  the 
insult  by  driving  a  row  of  spikes  into  the 
centerboard,  she  yanked  him  into  court. 

This  must  be  one  of  the  few  centerboard 
bc'ds  extant  today,  for  the  line  our  ancestors 
drew  was  usually  imaginary.  This,  of 
course,  made  of  bundling  an  art  for,  as  G. 
K.  Chesterton  said,  “Art  consists  in  draw¬ 
ing  the  line  somewhere.” 


Hard~H9ad»d  FACTS  Dicfafm  All  Common  Sonso  Bohlon  Designs 


How  to  Put  More  Money  in 
Your  Pocket  at  Harvest  Time 

I  by  ALEX  DREIER  &  LLOYD  BURLINGHAM 


(Narrators  of  Common  Sense  Ideas  on  NBC  Radio's  Saturday 
Morning  Monitor  Program,  "This  Farming  Business”) 

In  years  of  farm  newscasting,  we’ve  seen  few  truly  superior  products. 
Produc^  that  is,  that  have  all  the  hard-headed,  Common  Sense  features 
found  in  B^len  Designs. 

H*r«  or*  th»  facts,  as  wa  investigated  and  found: 


GRAIN  DRYER 


•  The  Behlen  Batch-Type  Grain  Dryer 
will  dry  your  grain  as  fast  as  any 
2-row  picker  can  pick  it. 

•  The  Behlen  removes  623  gals,  of  water 
from  a  500-bu.  batch  of  30%  moisture 
corn  in  2^  hours.  That’s  4.1  gallons 
every  minute  . . .  That’s  drying! 

•  Behlen’s  powerful  Axial-Vane  Fan 
forces  78  cubic  feet  of  this  heat- 
charged,  drying  air  (H/A  Power) 
through  every  bushel  every  minute. 

•  Your  Behlen  can  last  you  10  times 
longer;  because  Behlen  engineering 
moves  the  air  . . .  not  the  grain.  This 
means  your  Behlen  grain-moving  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  gear  only  1/lOth  the  time. 

•  Behlen  Dryers  (with  4  new  improve¬ 
ments)  are  available  in  250,  375.  and 
500-bushel  capacities.  They  will  all 
operate  off  your  tractor’s  PTO  or  elec¬ 
tricity  or  gasoline  or  L-P  gas. 


CORN  CRIB 


•  The  Behlen  Corn  Crib — with  exclusive 
“Steep  Pitch’’  roof  design — gives  you 
full  use  of  otherwise  wasted  (but  “paid- 
for-in-full’’)  crib  space  above  the  eaves. 
This  is  because  Behlen’s  Common  Sense 
design  follows  the  natural  pitch  of 
free-flowing  grain. 

•  Extra-wide  crib  door  lets  you  get  your 
tractor’s  front-end  unloader  into  the 
doorway  for  quick,  easy  unloading. 

•  All  Behlen  Corn  Cribs  are  galvanized 
with  a  heavy  zinc  coating ...  offer 
welding.  There  are  no  exposed  weld 
spots  where  rust  can  start. 

•  Behlen  All-Metal  Steel  Mesh  Corn 
Cribs  are  available  in  sizes  ranging 
from  611  to  1,940  bushels. 

•  And,  Behlen  Tunnels  and  Vents  pro¬ 
vide  greater  air  circulation  . . .  safer 
grain  storage.  (Available  in  10”,  16” 
and  31"  diameters.) 


POWR 

STEER 


GRAIN 

BINS 


It  will  pay  you  to  attach  a 
Behlen  Powr-Steer  to  your 
tractor.  Powr-Steer  reduces 

fatigue _ lets  you  operate 

your  tractor  longer  and  safer. 
Behlen  Powr-Steer  operates 
off  your  tractor’s  hvdraulic 
system...fits  practically  every 
model.  Takes  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  attach.  Ask  for  a  free 
demonstration. 


CURVET  BUILDING 

New  Frameless  Metal  Build¬ 
ing — the  Behlen  Curvet — has 
unlimited  farm  uses.  This 
low-cost  building  can  be  en¬ 
larged  at  any  time  by  adding 
new  panel  sections.  Self¬ 
framing  3-inch  deep  channel 
ridge  panels  form  sturdy, 
rigid  frame  arches.  Delivered 
in  40-foot  widths  . . .  length 
unlimited. 


Exclusive  “Steep  Pitch’’  roof 
design  is  now  used  on  all 
deep-corrugated  Behlen  Grain 
Bins.  Non-aging  rubber  gas¬ 
kets  seal  vermin  and  weather 
out . . .  seal  grain  in.  Exclu¬ 
sive  double-seal  door  with¬ 
stands  pressure  with  no  need 
for  cross-ties,  rods,  or  bars. 
Available  in  950  to  3.590- 
bushel  capacities. 


See  your  nearby  Behlen  Dealer  | 

for  complete  FACTS.  Or  write: 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  F>12  Columbus,  Nebraska 


LUBRi-MAC  AUTOMATIC  OILING  —  oils  chain  directly 
from  fuel  mixture,  eliminates  need  for  extra  oil  tank. 
ONLY  $149.95— complete  with  12"  blade  and  long- 
lasting  smooth-cutting  pintail  chain.  Handles  blades 
up  to  30".  Terms  as  low  as  $3.69  weekly. 

Your  new  Mac  D30  is  waiting  for  you  at  your 
iocal  McCuiloch  deaier.  Try  it.  Then  buy  it! 

fVrite  now  for  free  chain  saw  booklet.  Address  Dept.  FG 


At  last,  a  professional-quality  chain  saw  made  for 
farm  use  —  and  for  the  farm  budget!  McCulloch’s 
new  Mac  D30:  Easy  to  carry!  Easy  to  use!  Built  for 
hard  work  .  .  .  toughest  conditions.  A  tool  you  can 
depend  on. 

Mac  D30  is  the  ideal  farm  saw  for  cutting  sawlogs, 
pulpwood,  and  firewood,  for  clearing  land,  pruning, 
limbing  or  cutting  fenceposts.  Save  money,  make 
money,  with  a  Mac  D30  that  cuts  fast,  lasts  long  — 
yet  costs  so  little. 

LIGHT  WEIGHT  —  only  17  pounds,  lightest  McCulloch 
ever  built. 

DIRECT  DRIVE  —  power  for  fast,  easy  “light-touch” 
cutting. 


McCULLOCH 

CORPORATION  ||^^| 

Los  Angeles  45,  California 
Marine  Products  Division,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
McCulloch  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


5.0020 


tRIAl  ORDER 

L  •  U^«»  vo4jr  Soit  Tfkst  Ki^  for  10  duvs  free  then  if 


CORN,  POTATOES,  ROW  CROPS 

Lack  of  right  fertilizer  cuts  profits,  as  above.  Ear  (1)  was 
grown  in  balanced  soil.  Stunted,  deformed  ears  came 
from  depleted  soil;  (2)  lacked  nitrogen;  (3)  needed 
iiliospliate;  (4)  was  |>otash  starved,  which  also  can  cause 
stalk  lot  and  lodging.  Prevent  such  wttste  before  it  starts. 


VEGETABLE  AND  FRUIT  CROPS 

Cuciimbeis  at  top  were  grown  in  soil  fertilized  accoidiiig 
to  the  Sudbtiiy  Soil  Test  Kit;  the  3  at  bottom  were  har¬ 
vested  at  same  time  from  plants  grown  without  following 
the  tests.  (Jet  bigger  crops,  more  fancy  grade,  ready  for 
earlier  harvest  to  catch  highest  market  prices. 


GRAINS,  LEGUMES,  PASTURE,  MILK 

Leading  ag  college  increased  wheat  yield  10-fold  with 
proper  fertilizer.  Note  vigorous  growth  of  No.  4.  Even 
larking  only  phosphate  or  potash  the  yield  dropped  40%. 
Correct  fertilizing  means  bulging  granaries,  fuller  hay 
barns,  fatter  rattle,  more  milk,  bigger  bank  balances. 


Users  of  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kits 
Report: 

FROM  BEILEVUE,  OHIO— Hove  made  many  tests.  Found  my 
soil  very  low  in  phosphorus.  I  feel  it  to  be  worth  1,000  times 
its  cost  on  my  320-acre  form. 

FROM  EACLESMERE,  PA. — We  hove  just  bought  o  piece  of 
land  adjoining  our  form  and  our  tests  will  save  us  many  times 
the  cost  of  our  kit.  We  felt  it  needed  o  lot  of  lime  but  found 
2  tons  to  acre  will  bring  it  up  so  will  spend  our  money  on 
phosphorus  and  potash  it  seems  short  of. 

FROM  GREENVIEW,  III.— Tested  and  used  250  lbs.  4-12-8 
on  corn  and  increased  yield  by  IS  bu.  per  acre. 

FROM  JEFFERSON,  IOWA — Soil  Test  Kit  indicated  phosphorus 
and  potash  deficiency.  Never  harvested  more  than  20  bu. 
beans  in  former  years,-  this  year  30  bu.  per  acre. 

FROM  PORT  SANIIAC,  MICH. — Tests  proved  o  pototo  field 
deficient  in  potash;  nearly  doubled  usual  yields.  Discovered 
addition  of  phosphorus  and  potash  essential,  not  nitrogen; 
saved  on  fertilizer  cost.  Discovered  ground  limestone  hod 
been  applied  to  o  plot  where  not  needed. 

FROM  El  COMPO,  TEXAS— A  form  or  ronch  con  be  rich  in 
lime  ond  oil  three  elements;  o  few  hundred  feet  away  the 
some  block  soil  may  be  deficient  in  one  or  oil.  With  this  Soil 
Test  Kit,  if  you  wont  to  buy  o  tract  of  land,  test  it  and  then 
buy  or  turn  it  down  oil  in  30  minutes,  and  your  kit  is  paid 
for  many  times. 

FROM  BERRIEN  SPRINGS,  MICH.— Our  main  crops  ore  tree 
fruits.  We  found  potash  deficiency  in  some  locations  in  the 
orchards.  We  hove  in  the  post  sent  soil  samples  but  I  guess 
we  never  sent  enough.  With  the  Soil  Test  Kit  we  con  quickly 
come  to  o  conclusion  and  act. 

FROM  HARRISVIILE,  PA. — I  con  truthfully  soy  it  is  the  best 
buy  I  ever  did  moke.  It  has  paid  for  itself  over  and  over 
again.  I  was  using  fertilizer  too  rich  in  nitrogen  and  not 
enough  phosphate  and  potash,  lost  season  I  grew  the  finest 
com  I  ever  did  grow  and  give  my  Soil  Test  Kit  oil  the  credit. 

A  survey  among  owners  of  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kits  showed 
30%  found  they  hod  been  using  too  much  lime;  49%  not 
using  enough.  80%  were  sure  they  hod  better  crops  with  the 
Sudbury  tests.  40%  said  they  hod  received  tests  from  labora¬ 
tories  before  buying  their  Sudbury  Kits.  60%  hod  no  soil  tests 
before  doing  it  themselves. 


Get  up  to  five  times  as  much  net  income  per 
acre  as  the  average  farmer  does.  Give  your¬ 
self  the  satisfaction  of  matchin.g  the  Ohio  farmer 
who  doubled  his  wheat  crop,  tripled  corn  and 
hay,  boosted  oats  500%. 

Higher  yields  per  acre  is  the  only  way  to  make 
more  money  in  farming.  The  Sudbury  Soil  Test 
Kit  tells  you  how,  and  at  the  same  time  improves 
your  land — builds  greater  security  for  you  and 
your  family  for  years  to  come. 

You’ll  get  back  up  to  $15.00  or  more  in  extra 
yield  for  every  dollar  of  fertilizer  your  kit  shows 
you  need.  It  takes  45  to  50  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  to  meet  your  costs  —  so  the  more  extra 
bushels  you  get  by  soil  testing,  the  more  money 
you  make.  Whatever  you  grow,  just  the  first  day’s 
use  will  pay  for  your  kit  many  times  over. 


Now  you  can  do  something  about  it,  instead 
of  just  reading  about  such  record  yields  as  200 
bu.  corn,  100  bu.  wheat,  125  bu.  oats,  5  tons  hay, 
900  bu.  potatoes,  30  tons  tomatoes,  300%  in¬ 
crease  in  milk! 

And  Save  Money  on  Fertilizer 

You  not  only  make  more  money,  you  save 
money  too.  You’ll  siive  up  to  $10.00  or  more  an 
acre  on  fertilizer.  Guessing  wastes  both  time  and 
money — and  using  the  wrong  kinds  or  amounts 
can  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Profit  from  the  experience  of  the  farmer  who 
guessed  he  needed  to  spend  $500  for  lime  but 
soil  tests  showed  he  didn’t.  He  saved  the  $500 
and  put  it  into  phosphate  really  needed. 

Easy  As  Reading  A  Thermometer 

NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF  CHEMISTRY  NEEDED 

Even  your  first  tests  will  be  accurate  and  reli¬ 
able.  Ready  to  use  any  time,  anywhere,  even 
right  out  in  the  fields.  No  waiting  for  reports — 
you  get  your  answers  right  away.  Takes  only  10 
minutes,  costs  less  than  10c  a  test. 

It’s  so  interesting,  so  valuable  you’ll  want  to 
test  every  field  right  away — and  you’ll  use  your 
Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  all  season  long,  year  after 
year.  FF.A  and  4-H  sons  and  daughters  quickly 
become  experts.  Some  make  extra  money  testing 
for  neighbors. 

The  Sudbury  Farmers’ 
Lifetime  Soil  Test  Kit 

So  reliable  that  vo-ag  schools,  ag  colleges,  ex¬ 
tension  workers,  county  agents,  and  progressive 
farmers  everywhere  depend  on  it.  More  valuable 
than  your  stock  and  tools!  Complete  with  every¬ 
thing  for  hundreds  of  tests. 

Shows  right  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphate 
and  potash  for  each  field.  Also  whether  lime  is 
needed  (pH)  and  how  much.  Lifetime  welded 
steel  chest  with  carrying  handle,  weighs  only 
125/2  lbs.  Easy  instructions  list  needs  for  225  dif¬ 
ferent  crops.  Same  low  price,  only  $29.95. 

BETTER  CROPS  GUARANTEE 

YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK — we  are  so  certain  you’ll  .net  big¬ 
ger  and  better  crops  we'll  refund  the  full  purchase  price 
any  time  within  a  year  if  you  don’t.  That’s  our  daring 
guarantee! 

VALUABLE  BOOK  ON  FARM 

MANAGEMENT  FREE  jSSSmMtfK 

If  you  sond  check  or  money  order,  in  oddi-  !  K 

lion  to  saving  you  postal  charges  we’ll  olso  / 
send,  with  our  compliments,  this  valuable, 
illustrated  book,  ”Our  land  and  Its  Core.” 


DON'T  DELAY— ORDER  TODAY 

Find  out  in  just  a  few  hours  what  fertilizer  you 
need  this  year  before  you  buy — and  how  to  use 
correctly  what  you  may  have  already  bought. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

chaiKos  (or  use  easy-payment  plan  if  desired— ^ec  coupon). 

Or  mail  chack  with  order  and  we'll  send  your 
Soil  Test  Kit  prepaid,  saving  you  $1.91  to  $3.55 
in  postal  charges. 


;  SUDBURY,  LABORATORY,  Box  66M,SMdbKry,  Mass,  i 

j  .Send  me  the  Fanners  Sudbury  Lifetime  Soil  Test  Kit  j 
I  at  the  siH-cial  low  price  marked  below:  . 

□  Enclosed  is  $29.95;  send  I  I  Send  C.O.D.  • 

postpaid;  include  free  I _ I  only  $29.95  • 

I  “Our  Land  and  Its  Care.”  plus  postage.  * 


•  Name 


Leading  Farm  Supply  Stores — Hardware,  Seed. 
Feed,  Fertilizer,  Implements,  etc.,  have  Sudbury 
Soil  Tost  Kits.  If  yonr  dealer  does  not  yet 
hove  them,  please  use  the  Free  Trial  Order 
Blank  at  right. 


Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  66M,  Sudbury,  Mass., 
has  supplied  over  500,000  Sudbury  Soil  Tost 
Kits.  Sudbury  is  tho  world’s  largest  maker. 


Zone  .  State  . 

Send  on  Easy-Payment  Plan — I'll  pay  mailman  $4.95 
plus  postage,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75  each. 
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LOUDEN  TRANSFER-TYPE 
BARN  CLEANER 

LASTS  LONGER 

Two-unit  design  is  the  reason 

Gutter  chain  operates  on  same  level 
at  all  times.  Eliminates  uphill  pull  or 
strain  on  main  drive  unit.  Chain  does  not 
twist,  bend,  tilt  into  unnatural  positions. 
Means  less  chain  strain  —  Ij^nger  life. 

Litter  is  transferred  from  gutter  to 
elevator  hopper.  Elevator  paddles  oper¬ 
ating  only  on  elevator,  sweep  through 
hopper  at  55  ft.  per  minute.  Fast  enough 
to  get  both  solids  and  liquids  without 
run-back. 

For  complete  information 
mail  this  coupon. 


The 


1 

t 

1 

1 

I 

1 

3212  South  Court  St.,  FoirAeld,  Iowa  | 

Branch;  Albany,  N.  Y.  | 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  1 
Louden  Two-unit  transfer-type  born  cleaner.  | 

1 

Nome 

1 

1  Address  ! 

1 

City 

1 

State  1 

j 

Electric  Fueling 
SAVES  MONEY! 


NEW  TOKHEIM  GASOLINE  PUMP 


Gasoline  savings  begin  in  your  storage 
center!  Tokheim  Model  48  Pump,  with 
an  underground  tank,  brings  big  savings 
from  quantity  purchases — less  fuel  loss! 
Much  safer  than  above-ground  storage, 
too.  UL  approved.  Delivers  10  gal.  per 
minute — has  easy-to-read  dial,  plenty 
of  hose.  See  your 
oil  company,  or 
your  Tokheim 
representative. 

Ganvrat  Froduttt  Divition 

TOKHNIM  CORPORATION 

fmcHry  IroiKh;  475  Ninth  St«  So*  friciico  3,  CaKf. 
lnCanodo:Tokh«im-Re*der,Ltd.,  205  Yang*  St.,  Toronto 


TOWARD  PUSH-BUTTON 
STOCK  RAISING 

( Continued  from  page  67 ) 

both  of  them  on  different  projects. 

“If  we  decide  to  simplify,”  Fletcher  con¬ 
tinued,  “we  must  make  a  careful  study  to 
eliminate  every  possible  handling  of  ma-  ! 
terials.  This  method  involves  letting  the  ; 
animals  do  as  much  harvesting  as  possible; 
or  feeding  them  from  the  storage  site  with-  | 
out  handling  the  feed  stuff  twice.  Feeding  j 
from  bunker  silos  and  hay  storage  buildings  | 
are  good  examples  of  simplification.  Build¬ 
ing  design  and  placement  are  the  important 
factors  in  a  simplified  system,  more  so  than 
the  use  of  machinery'  or  other  equipment.” 

Simplification  works  best  for  roughage 
feeding.  Heavy  roughages  are  difficult  to 
move  automatically  without  pelleting  or 
other  processing.  A  simplified  system  gives 
more  flexibility  as  far  as  changing  enter¬ 
prises  is  concerned.  For  e.xample,  one 
farmer  successfully  converted  his  bunker 
silo  from  a  self-feeder  for  beef  cattle  to 
grain  storage  for  poultry'. 

If  the  decision  is  to  simplify,  remember  | 
the  operator  is  the  key  man.  A  good  man  ! 
can  make  simplification  compete  very 
closely  with  a  highly  automated  system;  a 
poor  operator  will  show  very  little  improve¬ 
ment  over  any  average  stock  farm.  The 
ability  of  the  farmer  won’t  make  such  a  dif¬ 
ference  with  a  well-planned,  automated 
system. 

“The  decision  to  automate  a  feeding  op¬ 
eration  shouldn’t  be  made  lightly,”  Bill 
Fletcher  warns.  “Farmers  who  are  afraid 
of  machinery  or  who  can’t  get  the  feel  of 
such  a  system  would  be  better  off  to  forget 
automation.  But  you  don’t  have  to  be  a 
mechanical  wizard  by  any  means.  Remem¬ 
ber  what  a  time  some  farmers  had  convert¬ 
ing  from  horse  to  tractor  farming?  It  was 
awkward  for  them  at  first,  but  a  little 
familiarity  solved  most  of  their  problems. 
But  those  who  never  did  get  the  hang  of  a 
tractor  shouldn’t  take  the  path  of  auto¬ 
mation.” 

It  is  often  necessary  to  simplify  the  farm¬ 
ing  operation  itself.  A  general  livestock 
farm  is  tough  to  automate.  There  are  too 
many  different  operations;  too  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  feed ;  too  many  places  on  the 
farm  where  the  feed  must  be  delivered. 
Therefore,  many  farmers  who  decide  to 
automate  specialize  on  one  class  of  stock. 
Sometimes,  as  with  Robert  Yordy,  who 
farms  near  Peoria,  Illinois,  automation  was 
introduced  with  a  new  farm  project. 

Yordy  planned  a  beef  feeding  operation 
to  fit  both  his  feed  production  and  his  farm 
layout.  With  the  over-all  plan  in  mind,  he 
selected  a  hill  unsuitable  for  crop  land  and 
leveled  a  spot  large  enough  for  his  shelter 
barn,  feed  lot,  trench  silo,  upright  silo,  and 
grain  bin.  His  main  feed,  corn  silage,  is 
stored  in  a  4,000-ton,  concrete-floored 
trench  silo.  Wet  corn  is  stored  in  a  self¬ 
unloading,  air-tight  silo,  and  supplement 
in  a  hopper-bottomed  bin.  His  farmhand 
fills  a  self-unloading  wagon  with  silage 


Auger  Unloader 
and  Mixer-Blender 

Power  Unloading 
Wagon  with 
Bunk  Feeder 


to  mechanize  your  feeding  jobs 


New  Case-Helix  mixer-blender  and  auger 
unloader  mixes  feed  to  commercial  stand¬ 
ards,  automatically  unloads  up  to  6,000 
pounds  of  feed  in  one  trip.  Available  in  90 
or  125-bushel  sizes. 


i 


P' 


New  Case-Helix  power  unloading  wagon 

with  bunk  feeder  has  exclusive  self-cleaning 
Convey-o-matic  floor  that  prevents  clog¬ 
ging.  Add-on  design  permits  buying  baac 
grain  box,  building  up  to  complete  auto¬ 
matic  wagon. 


Case  "Feed  Saver” 
hammer  mill  in  10  or 
14-inch  size  is  ideally 
matched  to  Case- Helix 
mixer-blender  to 
provide  your  own 
bamlot  “feed  factory” 
for  fast,  low-cost 
grinding  and  mixing  of 
home-grown  feeds. 


c 
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CUTTER-SCRAPER  WITH  EVERY  DEMONSTRATION 


Case  Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan  puts  any  of  these  cost-cutting 
materials-handling  machines  to  work  on  your  farm  now— you  pay 
as  you  have  money  coming  in.  Ask  your  Case  dealer  for  details. 

J.  1.  CASE 

«J.  I.  CASE  CO.  •  RACINE,  WIS. 

1st  in  Quaiity  for  Over  TOO  Years 


Call  Your  Case  Dealer  Now 


Set  a  date  for  a  free  demonstration  and  get  a  free  Cutter-Scraper. 
Send  for  catalogs  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.M-908,  Racine,  Wis. 

□  Engineering  White  Paper  □  V-belt  spreaders 
on  V-belt  spreaders 

□  Materials-Handling  □  Feed  and  forage-handling 

Short-cuts  machines 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ _ _ 


announces 


handle  bigger  load^lt^er,  smoothV— with  20% 


Completely  New 
Drive  Mechanism 

Designed  throughout  for 
maximum  speed  and 
efficiency,  this  smooth, 
fast-running  drive  assembly 
makes  full  use  of  V-belt 
power — provides  faster,  more 
uniform  spreading  than 
ever  before  possible. 


New  Case  Ripl-Glide  conveyor 
drive  has  five  pawls  and  eccentric 
ratchet .  . .  starts  conveyor 
smoothly.  No  sudden  shock  loads 
on  chains  or  slats.  The  load  moves 
steadily  into  the  beaters  without 
crowding  or  overloading.  Conveyor 
and  beater  action  are  synchronized 
for  low  power  requirements. 


Dynamically  balanced  wide¬ 
spread  with  18  closely-spaced 
paddles  provides  high-speed 
vibration-free  operation  .  .  . 
spreads  20%  wider. 


New  tough  synthetic  fibre 
V-belt  transmits  full  power 
smoothly  and  quietly  from 
PTO  shaft  to  rear  drive  wheel 
assembly.  V-belt  is  fully 
enclosed. 


From  the  moment  you  see  the  big  18-paddle  widespread  on 
the  new  Case  115  or  135-bushel  V-belt  spreader,  you  expect 
something  new  in  performance.  When  you  start  down  the  field, 
listen !  You  can  hardly  hear  the  fast-moving  mechanism, 
yet  you’re  spreading  a  20%  wider  blanket  of  manure.  And  just 
look  at  that  fine,  even  shredding  ...  no  chunks,  anywhere ! 

It’s  fast,  too  .  .  .  before  you  know  it,  these  new  big-box  spreaders 
have  you  back  to  the  barn  for  another  load.  Look  at  those 
120  staggered,  self-cleaning  beater  teeth  .  .  .  notice  the  tough, 
non-warping  plywood  box,  built  for  extra  years  of  service. 

Now  look  under  the  spreader  .  .  .  two  channel-steel  beams 
stiffen  its  rugged  V- hitch  frame.  See  today’s  newest  spreaders  .  .  . 
choose  from  the  longest  spreader  line  in  the  industry 
(135,  115,  125,  105,  95  and  75-bushel  models).  Call  your  Case 
dealer  today — set  a  date  for  a  demonstration  right  on  your  farm. 


New  Case  190  front-end  loader,  shown  on  new  Case-o-matic 
Drive  400  tractor,  has  compact  industrial  design  for  extra 
strength ...  big  3,000-pound  break-out  power ...  10%  cubic-foot 
capacity.  Operates  from  6  inches  below  ground  level  to  height 
of  9  feet.  Available  with  manure  fork,  dirt  and  snow  buckets. 
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NEW 

BUTLER 

''COMMERCIAL  SIZE" 
GRAIN  BINS 

. . .  hig  farm 
storage 
in  a  hurry 
at  low  cost 
per  bushel 

Now  you  can  store  your  grain  on  your 
farm  at  a  cost  so  low  it  equals  the  most 
efficient  elevator  storage— including 
flat  storage  structures!  New  Butler 
“Commercial  Size”  Grain  Bins  bring  an 
entirely  new  dimension  to  on-farm 
grain  storage.  Low  per-bushel  cost 
makes  it  more  attractive  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  to  store  your  grain  for  post-harvest 
price  rises  or  government  loan. 

These  “Commercial  Size”  Butler 
Bins  are  the  perfect  answer  to  bumper 
crops,  too.  They  can  be  erected  in  days 
to  handle  above  average  yields  safely, 
efficiently.  Push-button  loading  and 
unloading  can  be  installed  at  low  cost 
to  save  labor  and  speed  up  grain  han¬ 
dling.  Butler’s  galvanized  steel  ‘con¬ 
struction  needs  little  maintenance. 
Capacities  from  3600  to  15,000  bush¬ 
els  provide  a  wide  selection  of  sizes  to 
meet  individual  storage  requirements 
and  handle  all  your  crops. 

Let  the  lack  of  adequate  commer¬ 
cial  storage  space  work  to  your  advan¬ 
tage  next  year.  Plan  on-farm  storage 
now— with  Butler  “Commercial  Size” 
Bins.  Write  for  full  details.  For  prompt 
reply,  address  the  office  nearest  you. 


FOR  HIGH-MOISTURE  CROPS 

Butler  Stor-N-Dry  System  gives  you  stor¬ 
age  and  drying  all  in  one  unit-saves 
extra  handling-saves  cost  of  separate 
dryer.  The  Stor-N-Dry  System  consists  of 
a  Butler  bin,  perforated  floor,  fan  and 
heater.  Systems  are  available  to  fit  every 
crop  and  moisture  condition.  Capacities 
range  from  1000  to  40,000  bushels. 


BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dapl.  37S,  P.O.  Box  7027,  1020  E.  63rd  St..  Kontot  City  13,  Me. 

978A  Sixth  Avonuo,  S.E.,  Minnoopolit  14,  Minnesota 
921  Avnnuo  W,  Entloy,  Birmingham  B,  Alabama 
Dept.  7BA,  South  27th  and  Butler  Avenue,  Richmond  1,  Calif. 
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Manufacturers  of  Equipment  for  Forming,  Dry  Cleaning,  Oil  Production  and  Transportation,  Outdoor  Advertising  •  Metal  Buildings  •  Contract  Manufacturing 
Factories  ot  Kansas  City,  Me.  •  Minneopoiis,  Minn,  •  Galesburg,  III.  •  Richmond,  Colii.  •  Birmingham,  Ala,  •  Houston,  Texos  •  Burlington,  Ontario,  Conoda 


from  the  trench  using  a  front  loader  on  a  small  crawler.  Other  feed 
ingredients  are  augered  onto  the  load  from  the  hopper  bin  and  the 
upright  silo,  and  the  feed  is  mixed  and  fed  into  a  fence-line  feed 
bunk.  Manure  is  bulldozed  off  the  concrete  slab  by  the  same 
crawler  tractor  and  silage  loader.  The  manure  is  shoved  over  the 
edge  of  the  hill  until  several  hundred  loads  have  accumulated,  then 
it  is  spread  on  the  fields  as  a  crew  operation.  “With  this  set-up,” 
Fletcher  said,  “one  man  handles  500  head  of  steers  with  time  left 
over.  We  used  to  figure  150  head  was  all  he  could  manage.” 

Yordy’s  feeding  plan  is  simple  compared  to  a  system  mixing 
feeds  with  many  ingredients.  By  breaking  down  the  feed  handling 
process  to  its  basic  steps,  however,  machines  can  be  used.  F.  W. 
Andrew,  University  of  Illinois  engineer,  classifies  the  equipment 
into  storage,  metering,  grinding,  conveying  and  distributing. 

A  storage  bin  may  be  a  crop  drying  and  conditioning  unit  as 
well  as  part  of  the  feeding  system.  Metering  or  blending  equipment 
is  the  second  part  of  the  integrated  feeding  system.  Augers  and 
vibrators  are  both  sufficiently  accurate  for  almost  all  livestock 
rations.  Belts  and  mats  may  be  required  for  materials  which  do 
not  flow  easily,  such  as  hay.  A  feed  which  contains  molasses  will 
sometimes  defy  every  known  mechanical  method  of  moving,  blend¬ 
ing  or  grinding,  unless  temperature  and  humidity  can  be  con¬ 
trolled.  Automated  burr  mills,  knife  mills,  rollers  and  hainrncr- 
mills  are  available. 

Storage,  blending  and  grinding  units  should  be  built  near  the 
|)oint  of  use.  Unfortunately,  the  buildings  on  many  fannsteads 
are  not  so  placed.  An  elevator  is  the  most  efficient  conveyor  from 
a  horsepower  standpoint.  An  auger  conveyor  is  next  in  line  and  a 
blower  is  least  efficient.  But  efficiency  is  not  the  only  factor.  Each 
type  has  its  advantages  for  a  particular  installation. 

The  distributor  is  the  final  step  in  the  feeding  operation.  The 
trend  is  away  from  self-feeding  units.  The  newer  approach  is  the 
system  which  operates  automatically,  distributing  feed  into  troughs 
or  bunks  and  feeding  at  frequent  intervals.  Here  both  augers  and 
reciprocating  conveyors  can  be  used.  It  is  important  to  be  sure 
the  distributing  equipment  matches  the  grinding  and  conveying 
equipment  and  will  handle  the  feed  delivered. 

This  problem  of  adapting  a  system  to  buildings  and  farm  lay¬ 
out  is  often  so  great  it  is  sometimes  better  simply  to  forget  the  old 
barns  and  start  fresh.  Bill  Fletcher  ran  into  such  a  situation  when 
he  was  called  in  to  help  plan  a  more  efficient  operation  for  the 
Sinnissippi  Dairy  Farm  at  Oregon,  Illinois. 

“The  Sinnissippi  problem  was  a  tough  one.  With  an  80-cow 
herd  of  high  producing  Holsteins  the  farm  was  in  trouble.  The 
production  records  on  these  registered  cows  averaged  o\  er  13,000 
pounds  of  milk  and  415  pounds  of  butterfat,  but  they  were  losing 
money.  In  analyzing  the  problem  we  found  their  labor  costs  were 
ver\’  high  and  so  were  veterinary  fees. 

“After  studying  the  old  stanchion  barn  set-up  with  its  awkward 
hay  storage  facilities  we  finally  decided  to  move  the  dairy  opera¬ 
tion  to  another  part  of  the  farm  and  start  over.  We  put  in  a  loose 
housing  system  where  both  silage  and  hay  could  be  self-fed  out  of 
the  storage  facilities.  The  hay  barn  was  equipped  with  a  mow- 
dryer  so  hay  could  be  dried  and  fed  in  the  building.  The  milking 
is  now  done  in  a  four-stall  milking  parlor  with  pipe  line  and  bulk 
tank  cooling.  Two  men  do  the  job  which  used  to  take  four.  Pro¬ 
duction  per*  cow  has  remained  the  same  and  the  size  of  the  herd  has 
been  increased  slightly.” 

Many  dairymen  will  wonder  if  abandoning  the  old  buildings 
on  the  Sinnissippi  farm  was  a  practical  move.  “When  we  began 
planning  the  job,”  Fletcher  said,  “Sinnissippi  had  an  annual  loss 
of  $3,038.33.  In  1956  we  only  had  three  months  of  operation  on 
the  new  arrangement,  but  we  showed  that  we  could  cut  labor  in 
half  and  increase  the  number  of  cows  milked. 

“In  1957,  the  first  full  year  of  the  new  system,  the  dairy  opera¬ 
tion  on  this  farm  netted  a  profit  of  $3,405.  This  was  after  paying 
for  management,  depreciation  on  the  $56,000  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  interest  and  all  other  conceivable  costs.  Our  savings  were 
mainly  in  labor  though  the  veterinary  bills  were  also  substantially 
cut  because  of  loose  housing.  The  building  arrangement  reduced 
harvesting  costs.  The  dryer  improved  hay  quality.” 

One  farm’s  success  with  automation  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 


Level  cut  every  round 


precision  stability  through  3«point  suspension 


3-POiNT  SUSPENSION 

hie  h-capacity 
aaloa^.ilir  aU  rihw 
from  12  to  20  foot.  A 


ONE-DOLLAR-A-DAY  TAKES  BACKACHES 
AWAY!  Just  a  small  down  pa3anent  and 
$l-a-day  delivers  a  Jamesway  Volumatic 
Unloader  to  your  door  .  .  .  with  the  top¬ 
flight  engineering  that  gives  Jamesway  a 
bigger  performance  edge.  Three-point  sus¬ 
pension  guarantees  plumb-line-straight 
hang  —  cuts  level-true  through  toughest 
silage,  grass  or  com.  Teamed  with  Power 
Circle  Drive,  auger  doesn’t  “sink”  in  the 
soft  spots  —  slices  razor-sure  through 
hard  packed  or  frozen  silage.  Jumbo  fan 
tumbles,  aerates,  fluffs  fresh-cut  silage 
into  an  extra-palatable,  high-production 
feed  cattle  really  take  to.  Yet  just  a 
single  motor  powers  the  entire  unit. 
Whether  your  silo  is  12  feet  or  twenty, 
Jamesway  Volumatic  adapts  easily  to  a 
wall-cleaning  precision  fit. 

See  your  Jamesway  dealer  for  the  low- 
cost,  high-capacity,  quick  delivery  Volu¬ 
matic  silo  story  or  write  JAMES  MFG. 
CO.,  Dept.  FQ-128,  c/o  your  nearest  di¬ 
vision  office  listed  below. 


QUICK  TAKE-OOWNr^'i 

Jitiwwy  MKb  tm^. 

labor.  TWd  mw  / 
mfh  2  wraaebaa 

nuuv,  raaaaambla  ■ : 
tma  ualoioiac  la  'bwi 
than  a  half  day. 


TOP  UNLOAD 
HIGH-MOISTURE  CORN 

low  cotl  —  high  volwma 
JMMBway  Volumatic  aNem 
through  wet  corn  evenly 
—  no  fluffed  surface  to 
dry  out  or  apoil  —  choten 
it  direct  to  feed 
bins  or  bonks. 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  •  Lancaster,  Pa.  •  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif 

FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 

FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORING* 


*  Fastest  In  action 

...  dasignad  to  absorb 
all  shock  overload 


•  Low  silhouette  design 
assures  unobstructed 
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BURCH 

FAST-ACTION 

HYDRAULIC 


•  Control  valve  with 
easy*to-reach  levers 
.  .  .  accurately  controlled 
under  all  conditions 


front-end  visibility 

e  Quick,  easy  mounting 
.  .  .  removable  in  minutes 

•  Furnished  with  single  or 

twin  bucket  rams  .  . .  hardened 
CHROME  FINISH  on 
precision-ground  shafts 


Here’s  one  of  the  huskiest, 
handiest  loaders  —  with  year- 
round  time  and  cost  saving 
uses  on  any  farm!  Welded  box- 
type  construaion  throughout, 
including  front  frame  with 
heavy-duty  bumper.  Furnished 
with  40"  standard  or  60" 
utility  all-steel  bucket;  lift  ca¬ 
pacity  up  to  2500  pounds. 
Rugged,  reliable  —  real  "True 


AMERICA'S  MOST  COMniTI  LINE  OF 
“Best  Implements  In  Barth" 

Cultivators 
(1-Row  and 
2-Row) 

Flexi-Packers 


"Gravity-Drop” 
and  Edge-Drop 
Planters 


Disc  Harrows 
(Regular,  Medium, 
and  Heavy  Duty) 
Spike  Harrows 
(Regular  and 
Heavy  Duty ) 
Surface  Cultivators 
(2-Row  to  8-Row) 


Ridgers 

Middlebusters 

Sub-Soilers 

Hydraulic 

Loaders 


Another  great  product  of 
Burch  specialized  experience, 
field-proved  to  be  unmatched 
for  discing  performance! 
Gangs  fully  adjustable.  Easily 
offset  right  or  left  with  ad¬ 
justable  hitch.  Heavy-duty 
white  iron  or  ball  bearings 
—  interchangeable.  Available 
with  22"  or  24"  round  or 
cut-out  blades. 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


BURCH  PLOW  WORKS,  INC. 

Sinn  1867  Dapt.  Q-19,  Evansvilla,  Indiana 

Send  me  free  Guide  to  Greater  Implement  Values  and  name  of  my 
nearest  BURCH  dealer: 

Name . 

Address . 


it  is  the  answer  for  all  livestock  feeders.  Yet,  there  are  figures  which 
seem  to  show  most  farms  could  profit  by  a  move  toward  push¬ 
button  farming.  Using  a  survey  of  320  Michigan  farms,  two  agri¬ 
cultural  engineers,  R.  W.  Kleis  and  D.  C.  Wiant,  figured  the  labor 
reduction  due  to  investment  in  materials  handling  equipment. 
They  found  the  average  investment  in  materials  handling  equip¬ 
ment  on  these  farms  was  slightly  over  $2,000  and  that  each  increase 
of  $2,000  would  drop  labor  requirements  about  20  per  cent.  This 
ratio  of  investment  to  labor  saving  is  true  to  $10,000  when  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns  begin. 

For  the  farmer  who  is  considering  the  move  toward  farmstead 
engineering,  the  most  valuable  sources  of  information  will  be  the 
trained  men  who  advise  on  this  subject  professionally,  extension 
specialists  from  the  colleges,  manufacturers  of  materials  handling 
equipment,  engineers  employed  by  electric  power  companies,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  other  farmers  who  have  taken  the  step 
themselves.  Visiting  some  of  the  automated  farms  will  give  a  hatful 
of  ideas  and  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  pitfalls.  It  will  also  show 
that  we  are  now  capable  of  doubling  and  tripling  our  livestock 
work  output  just  as  we  have  field  work. 

THE  AUTHOR :  Wayne  Ritchie  is  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Publications  Division  of 
Doane  Agricultural  Service.  He  tfraduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 


SHOULD  I  BUY  LAND? 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

year-to-year  basis  times  the  announced  corn  price  support  in  the 
same  year  gives  an  answer  which  closely  parallels  the  trend  of  land 
values. 

These  examples  all  prove  the  same  point — farmers  are  pricing 
land  in  relation  to  changes  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  improving  technology. 

Competition  among  adjoining  farm  owners  is  a  very  real  part 
of  the  scramble  for  land.  For  example:  When  the  Donald  Smith 
estate  in  central  Illinois  was  put  up  for  sale  recently  it  was  divided 
three  ways.  Two  adjoining  farmers  took  ov'er  Kenneth  Black’s 
farm  near  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  when  a  new  highway  went  through 
and  Black  decided  to  sell  out  completely. 

The  steam  behind  this  competition  is  very  real  and  of  growing 
importance.  It  is  generated  by  government  allotments  and  new 
power  equipment.  Big  equipment  demands  a  large  acreage.  A 
self-propelled,  2-row  cotton  picker  is  almost  useless  in  a  small  cot¬ 
ton  patch  along  a  bayou  in  Mississippi.  But  give  it  room,  as  out  in 
the  western  irrigation  country,  and  it  pays  off  and  revolutionizes 
cotton  production. 

Government  allotment  programs  have  tended  to  freeze  crop 
production  in  the  old  areas  and  at  the  same  time  limit  planting 
per  farm.  In  this  respect  at  least,  government  controls  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  a  more  rapid  adoption  of  new  equipment.  Farmers 
have  had  to  choose  between  buying  more  land,  thus  to  gain  control 
of  a  larger  allotment,  or  giving  up  some  of  the  advantages  of  im¬ 
proved  machines.  In  the  long  run  the  second  alternative  was  self- 
defeating  and  farmers  were  quick  to  recognize  the  fact.  They  are 
buying  land  to  gain  the  advantages  of  new  machines. 

This  advantage  can  be  capitalized  into  some  substantial  land 
values.  Professor  C.  L.  Stewart,  land  economist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  says,  “If  all  cost  reductions  resulting  from  adding  80 
acres  to  a  180-acre  farm  in  northern  Illinois  were  credited  to  the 
added  80,  it  would  amount  to  about  $18  per  acre  per  year.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  farming  is  profitable  in  most  years,  with  only  an  o<'casional 
loss,  this  reduction  in  costs  adds  $450  an  acre  to  the  value  of  the 
land  for  the  investor  who  figures  his  money  worth  4  per  cent.”  Dr. 
Stewart’s  statement  is  based  on  his  analysis  of  cost  account  farm 
records  in  Illinois. 

“In  many  cases,”  as  Dr.  Virgil  L.  Hurlburt,  associate  professor 
of  economics  at  Iowa  State,  observes,  “  as  much  as  80  acres  can 
be  added  to  existing  farm  units  without  increasing  overhead  costs, 
particularly  for  machinery.”  This  gives  the  established  farmer  a 
decided  advantage  in  competing  for  purchase  of  a  small  tract  of 
land. 

What’s  It  Worth? 

Anyone  faced  with  the  opportunity  to  buy  more  land  can  appraise 
the  value  of  that  land  to  him  through  the  following  three  steps : 
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3  ACES...to  BOOST  YOUR 
EFFICIENCY  in  the  FEED  LOT 

MIX  THE  FEED-FEED  THE  MIX 


FEED-O-MIXER 


self-unloading  trailer 


The  new  Feed-O-Mixer,  latest  Snow  Com¬ 
pany  advance,  is  GUARANTEED  to  mix 
perfectly  and  uniformly  all  grain,  ground 
grain,  and  prepared  feeds. 

It  mixes  up  to  80  bushels  in  just  one  trip 
from  bin  to  feed  bin  or  feeder;  unloads  20 
bushels  or  more  per  minute.  Rear  mounted 
auger  discharges  in  any  direction. 

Featuring  advanced  design,  construction 
and  performance,  the  Feed-O-Mixer  has  a 
16  gauge  galvanized  steel  box  and  precision 
made  augers  for  a  long  life  of  trouble-free 
service.  Operates  off  any  farm  tractor  PTO. 
The  Feed-O-Mixer  also  can  be  used  for 
treating  large  quantities  of  seed  grain;  for 
hauling  seed  grain  to  drill;  for  hauling  grain 
from  combine  to  bin. 


MULTI-MATIC 


crop  unloader 

The  feeder-proved  Multi-Matic  mixes  perfectly  and 
uniformly  chopped  forage,  silage,  grain,  and  pre¬ 
pared  feeds;  then  unloads  up  to  6,000  pounds  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

Unexcelled  construction  features  include  heavy 
channel  frame;  acid-resistant,  grain  tight  box; 
smoothly-operating  conveyors  that  move  feed  for¬ 
ward  and  up  to  discharge  auger;  right  or  left  hand 
discharge;  two-wheel  maneuverability;  hardened 
steel  sprockets,  roller  chain  and  gear  drive  box. 

Attaches  easily  to  any  farm  tractor;  operates  off 

PTO. 


self-unloading  trailer 


Front  or  Rear  Delivery 

Unloads,  elevates  all  grain  and  ground 
feeds— handles  20  bushels  or  more  per  min¬ 
ute.  Heavy  galvanized  all  steel  liox  has  85 
bushel  capacity;  118  bushels  with  optional 
extension  sides.  Front  or  rear  delivery; 
elevating  auger  discharges  to  either  side. 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


THE  SNOW  CORP. 

4350  McKinley  Street 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

Please  rush  information  on; 

□  Feed-O-Mixer;  □  Multi-Matic;  Q  Feed-O-Matic 

□  Bale  Elevators;  □  Bale  Loaders;  □  Truck  Un 
loaders;  n  Wagon  Umoaders;  □  Tractor  Umbrellas 


SNOWCO  Crop  Handling  Equipment  Sold 
Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 

.  Portable  Bale  Elevators  Bale  Loaders 
Wagon  Unloaders  Truck  Unloaders 
Tractor  Umbrellas  PlexLColl  Land  Packers 
Sooopmasters  Grain  Loaders 
Wagon  Running  Gears 


ers;  □  Running  Gears. 
NAME _ 


ADDRESS  OR  RR 
CITY _ 


STATE 
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^^THOH'25 


Your  Symbol  of  Quality 

when  you  buy  lightweight,  durable  pipe 


-pipr-  of  ALATHON'  25  is  lightwoiciht  and 
«i,  i.t  is  a  real  timesaver.  Pipe  of  ALATHON  25 
/lene  resin  is  easily  carried  and  readily  ploced 
o  corners  anrj  obstructions.  ALATHON  25  is  vi 
/irqin  material,  specially  foiinulated  ter 
o*  e/ceptional  durability.  The  lesult  is  yeais  ot 
e-'ree,  frconomical  seivic<‘.  Just  U>ol<  toi  tht'  giet'n 
It  s  Your  Symijol  c>f  Quality."  And  toi  youi  tiec' 
O'  Ho//  to  Chfjose  (jnd  Use  Mexil>l<*  Plastic  Pipe, 
'o  E  I.  du  F'/)nt  fjf  Nimhouis  \  Co.  (Inc.t,  Pols 
cols  Roo?n  4  Id,  Du  Pisnt  hidcj., 

'^''jton  Vd,  [J<*lawat<-.  '  ■(  li^'* 


-00  / 


Birrti*  iiviuo  4HrM<\Jc> 


(1)  From  your  farm  records,  figure 
how  much  income  you  get  from  crops — 
strike  an  average  of  3  to  5  years.  Divide  this 
figure  by  the  number  of  acres  in  your  farm 
to  get  average  per  acre  returns.  Crops  fed 
should  be  charged  to  the  livestock  enter¬ 
prise  at  market  value  but  do  not  include 
livestock  receipts  in  this  estimate  of  income 
(livestock  returns  include  income  from  too 
many  sources  other  than  the  land  itself) .  To 
illustrate,  say  you  have  a  180-acre  farm 
and  that  the  value  of  all  crops  produced 
comes  to  $11,700  per  year.  Your  average 
return  is  $65  per  acre  ($1 1,700  -f-  180  acres 
=  $65). 

(2)  Next,  and  from  the  same  records, 
calculate  the  variable  costs  of  growing  and 
marketing  the  crop.  Forget  such  fixed  costs 
as  family  labor,  machinery  depreciation 
and  other  expenses  which  go  on  about  the 
same  w’hether  you  farm  on  the  same  or  a 
larger  scale.  Do  include  taxes,  tractor  fuel, 
machinery  repairs,  fertilizer,  seeds  and  the 
like.  For  our  illustration,  assume  these  fig¬ 
ures  work  out  to  a  total  of  $3,510  or  $19 
per  acre,  ($3,510 180  acres  =  $19) .  Add 
to  this  figure  the  annual  cost  of  owning  the 
land.  If  you  value  your  farm  at  $350  per 
acre  and  use  a  5%  interest  rate,  this  charge 
comes  to  $17.50  per  acre  ($350  x  5rr  = 
$17.50).  The  total  cost  adds  up  to  $36.50 
per  acre  per  year  ( $  1 9  -(-  $  1 7.50  =  $36.50 ) . 

(3)  Finally,  to  find  out  what  you  can 
afford  to  pay  for  additional  land,  similar  to 
that  you  now  own,  subtract  variable  costs 
from  income  and  divide  by  the  interest  rate 
used  in  figuring  the  carrying  charge.  Thus 
in  this  example,  $65  income  minus  $36.50 
expense  equals  $28.50.  At  this  figure 
represents  the  return  on  an  investment  of 
$570  ($28.50  -H  5%  =  $570).  This  is  the 
most  you  could  pay  for  additional  land 
without  penalizing  the  rest  of  the  fann.  If 
you  are  willing  to  take  a  lower  return  on 
your  money,  you  can  pay  more.  If  you  de¬ 
mand  a  higher  return  then  you  must  buy  for 
less. 

The  procedure  outlined  above  spells  out 
the  methods  and  reveals  something  of  the 
capital  structure  leverage  which  established 
farmers  can  use  to  buy  additional  land.  The 
beginning  farmer  can  claim  no  such  ad- 


Animal  Breeders  Throughout  the  Notion 
Depend  on 

CARROT  OIL 

The  richest  known  natural  source  of  Vitamin  E 
— tor  healthier  livestock,  better  meat,  milk  and 
egg  production,  surer  pregnancies,  more  vigorous 
young,  taster  growth — in  short,  tor  safer  profits. 

Carrot  Oil  is  available  in  various  forms,  one  or 
more  of  which  is  adapted  to  your  needs.  Use 
Quintrex  ADE  Oil  with  animals  that  fail  to  con¬ 
ceive — results  guaranteed  when  due  to  Vitamin  E 
deficiency.  Send  $1.80  for  4-oz.  bottle  postpaid. 

Breeders  depend  on  it  year  - 

after  year. 

Ask  for  36-page  booklet  WHEAT 
on  "Carrot  Oil"  and  folder  GERM 

entitled  "Carrot  Oil  in  the  OIL 

Feeding  of  Ruminants." 

NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Dept.  FA  South  Whitley,  ledioee 


vantage.  Thus  he  comes  into  the  market 
under  a  big  handicap.  In  arriving  at  what 
he  can  afford  to  pay,  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  look  at  the  entire  farm  operation. 

To  illustrate,  suppose  that  he  is  consider¬ 
ing  buying  the  original  180  acres  in  our 
illustration.  Fixed  costs  of  owning  machin¬ 
ery  and  buildings  must  be  considered. 
Operator  and  family  labor  must  be  paid. 
However,  livesto<'k  should  not  enter  into 
the  figures  e.xcept  as  the^provide  a  market 
for  farm  products. 

Assume  that  he  pays  himself  a  labor- 
management  wage  of  $5,000  per  year  and 
that  his  other  fixed  expenses  of  owning 
and  operating  the  farm  come  to  $1,000.  His 
total  fixed  operating  expenses  are  $6,000 
which,  when  added  to  his  variable  costs  of 
$3,510  (from  the  above  example),  come  to 
$9,510  ($6,000  -f  $3,510  =  $9,510). 

Thus  as  owner-operator  of  the  home 
unit  he  has  a  net  return  to  capital  of  $2,190 
after  allowing  himself  $5,000  for  running 
the  business  ($11,700  income  —  $9,510= 
$2,190).  This  represents  a  return  on  $43,- 
800  or  $243  per  acre  at  5^r.  ($2,190H-5rr 
=  $43,800).  In  plain  English  this  means 
that  he  must  pay  something  like  $107  per 
acre  over  his  anticipated  earnings  value 
just  to  become  established  on  this  farm  of 
180  acres  (assuming  the  going  price  is  $350 
per  acre ) . 

The  difference  between  the  $243  earnings 
value  and  the  $350  market  value  is  a  con- 
serv'ative  difference.  It  represents  the  mar¬ 
ket-place  evaluation  of  schools,  roads  and 
other  factors  that  make  the  farm  a  place  to 
live  as  well  as  a  place  to  earn  a  living. 

From  a  competitive  |x)int  of  view,  how¬ 
ever,  the  earnings  differential  is  no  less  real. 
The  prospective  new  owner  is  at  a  substan¬ 
tial  disadvantage.  The  established  farmer 
can  use  all  of  his  economic  leverage  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  desirable  piece  of  land  if  he  must. 

Thisjfactor  points  up  the  very  real  prob¬ 
lem  of  many  would-be  farmers.  To  obtain 
an  economic  unit,  the  new  fanner  must 
come  in  under  a  grave  handicap  if  he  is 
short  of  capital. 

For  this  reason  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  beginner  to  lease  a  large  farm  rather 
than  buy  a 'small  one.  When  every  dollar 
is  needed  for  working  capital  there  is  just 
no  choice — if  you  can’t  rent,  you  can’t 
farm. 

There  comes  a  day,  however,  when  every 
young  farmer  who  has  been  successful  as  a 
tenant  faces  the  decision  of  whether  or  not 
to  continue  renting.  The  proposition  may 
be  presented  in  many  different  ways.  The 
right  answer  as  to  whether  or  not  to  buy 
will  depend  on  the  man’s  age,  the  amount 
of  money  he  has  saved,  and  many  other 
factors. 

Perhaps  the  life  story  of  Frank  Rice,  a 
Marshall  County,  Iowa,  farmer  will  ex¬ 
plain  this  point.  Frank  was  born  in  1900. 
He  started  farming  in  1920,  and  married 
.^nne  Long  in  1921.  They  were  thinking 
seriously  about  buying  a  farm  when  the 
crops  were  harvested  that  fall,  but  that  was 
the  year  commodity  prices  broke.  Frank 
and  Anne  thanked  their  lucky  stars  that 
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DURABLE 


YARDLEY 

flexible  pipe 


/f's  tough,  non-corrosive 
.  .  .  and  easy  to  install 

Durability  is  built  into  Yardley  Pipe  by 
using  the  most  advanced  manufacturing 
techniques  and  the  finest  quality  pipe-grade 
polyethylene.  Quality  is  protected  by  a  con¬ 
stant  program  of  field  and  manufacturing 
evaluation  against  exacting  high  standards. 
This  means  pipe  with  lasting  satisfaction. 

Use  Yardley  PressuRated  Pipe  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  well,  piping  system  and  run  lines  easily, 
quickly  at  low  cost  wherever  you  need  cold 
water  service.  Flexible  long  lengths  (up  to 
4(X)  ft.)  save  fittings,  time  and  money.  Six 
sizes,  from  V2  inch  to  3  inches  with  75  lb., 
lOO-lb.  and  i25-lb.  working  pressures.  Other 
types  of  pipe  in  sizes  to  6  inches. 

Insist  on  the  pipe  imprinted  with  the  Yardley 
name  and  pressurating,  the  Alathon  25  tag, 
the  N.S.F.  seal.  Write  for  free  literature. 
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they  had  waited.  Frank  Jr.  arrived  in  1923, 
Tommy  came  in  1925,  and  the  twins  in 

1928. 

Frank  and  Anne  had  their  hands  full, 
but  they  had  just  about  screwed  up  their 
courage  to  the  point  of  buying  a  farm  when 
the  crash  of  1929  caught  them  by  surprise. 
Their  good  luck  was  still  holding.  In  1933 
Frank  rented  a  bigger  place  and,  with  some 
persuasion,  accepted  a  5-year  lease.  This 
was  no  time  to  buy  a  farm,  but  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  wanted  to  be  sure  it  had  a 
renter.  The  drouth  in  1934  and  1936  could 
not  hav'e  come  at  a  worse  time.  The  Rices 
had  been  farming  for  15  years  now,  but  had 
little  more  than  their  machinery,  their  live¬ 
stock,  and  the  children  to  show  for  it. 

The  depression  of  the  winter  of  1937-38 
came  right  at  the  end  of  the  hrst  lease 
period.  Frank  was  given  the  option  of  sign¬ 
ing  another  5-year  lease  or  buying  the  farm. 
The  insurance  company  said  that  he  could 
have  the  contract  for  $40,000  with  no 
money  down.  They  would  let  him  pay  off 
the  contract  like  rent.  As  Frank  saw  it,  this 
simply  meant  that  he  was  assuming  a  pretty 
big  debt  and  the  taxes  for  the  farm.  The 
outlook  was  not  good,  so  he  decided  to  wait. 
In  1940  the  insurance  company  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  selling  the  farm  to  a  businessman. 

Mr.  J.  VV.  Rose,  the  new  landlord,  was 
happy  with  the  job  that  Frank  was  doing, 
and  the  Rices  liked  the  freedom  that  “J.W.” 
gave  them.  Came  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Frank 
Jr.  was  one  of  the  first  to  go.  The  future 
was  ev’en  more  uncertain,  and  in  1943 
Frank  was  glad  to  sign  another  5-year  lease. 
He  was  making  money  now,  and  his  bank 
account  had  grown  to  $25,000  by  1945; 
three  years  later  it  had  jumped  to  $40,000. 

In  1947  Mr.  Rose  passed  away  and  when 
the  lease  expired  in  1948,  the  heirs  asked 
if  Frank  would  like  to  buy  the  farm.  His 
$40,000  w'ould  make  the  down  payment,  and 
there  was  an  insurance  company  that  would 
loan  another  $40,000.  But  Frank  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  1938  he  could  have  bought 
the  same  farm  with  nothing  down,  and  a 
debt  of  $40,000.  He  just  couldn’t  see  put¬ 
ting  up  the  savings  of  ten  years  and  assum¬ 
ing  a  debt  every  bit  as  big  in  dollars  as  in 
1938.  Besides,  he  remembered  1921  and 

1929,  and  1933,  and  1934,  and  1936. 

The  farm  sold  to  a  neighbor,  and  in  the 

spring  of  1949,  after  15  years  on  the  same 
place,  Frank  and  Anne  had  to  move.  Until 
now  Frank  had  never  given  his  age  a 
thought,  but  those  49  winters  made  it  hard 
for  him  to  hnd  a  farm.  For  a  time  it  looked 
almost  like  they  would  have  to  buy,  but  luck 
was  in  their  favor  and  they  got  a  good  farm 
that  had  been  neglected.  The  house  was 
run  down,  but  even  the  twins  were  married 
now,  so  Grandmother  could  put  up  with  it. 
And,  given  a  few  years.  Grandpa  Rice 
could  lick  the  weeds. 

Lots  of  money  came  in,  but  it  was  hard 
to  hold  because  everything  kept  going  up 
in  price.  When  I  talked  with  Frank  re¬ 
cently,  I  found  that  he  is  again  faced  with 
the  same  old  decision.  It  seems  that  a  son 
of  one  of  the  heirs  who  ow’n  this  place  has 
decided  that  he  wants  to  farm.  Because 


KNIGHT  IMMIMINTS 

Engineered  for  Better.  Farming 


'expansion 
?  .CHAMBER 


The  most  efPeclive  way  of  handling  green  feed, 
silage,  and  supplements.  A  PTO  powered  front 
end  untoader  with  oil  steel  construction.  The 
"Expansion  Chomber"  feoture  is  on  orea  thot 
is  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  box  which  allows 
the  compressed  green  feed  to  expond  so  that 
it  is  easily  unloaded.  The  detachable  elevator 
operates  in  o  90  degree  arc.  Model  12  and 
Model  _ _ _ 


MANUBE 

8PBEADEB 

KNIGHT  MANURE  SPREADERS- PTO  driven, 
all  steel  spreaders  feature  low  silhouette  and 
heavy  duty  construction.  Upper  beater  avail¬ 
able.  Model  66  is  110  bus.  cap.;  Model  88, 
135  bus.  cap.;  Model  130  (truck  mounted), 
225  but.  cap. 


Hex  Wrench 


gives  you  positive  4-sided  grip 
on  every  nut  —  foster  ond  sofer 

Here’s  the  adjustable  wrench  you’ve 
always  needed  for  hexes,  squares  and 
flatheads.  Ideal  for  mower,  tractor 
and  implement,  car  and  farm  repairs. 
No  more  barked  knuckles  or  rounded 
nut  shoulders.  New  wide-open  jaw 
goes  on  easy . . .  won’t  slip  off.  4-sided 
grip  gives  extra  leverage. 

Famous  ^tlS&illD’  heavy-duty  con¬ 
struction  with  guaranteed  housing. 
Narrow  jaw  design  makes  work  easy 
in  tight  places.  Comfort-grip  I-beam 
handle  has  handy  hang-up-hole. 

Most  Wrench  For  Your  Money! 

The  new  Hex  Wrench  gives 

you  more  for  your  money  than 
wrenches  costing  twice  as  much.  See, 
try  and  buy  it  at  your  Hardware 
Dealer’s. 


Good  Fwining 

^  PAYS! 


Once  over  any  plowed  field  (twice  over  sod) 
with  the  three-way  action  of  the  rugged 
Western  Bear  Cat  and  you  have  a  clean,  mel¬ 
low  firm  seed  bed.  Front  leveling  bar  levels 
clods  or  high  sod.  Sprocket  packer  pulverizes 
and  firms.  Spring  teeth  clean  out  new  growing 
weeds.  Then  rear  packer  and  mulcher  again  pul¬ 
verizes  and  firms.  Leaves  ground  with  surface 
mulch — the  best  seed  bed  possible.  Others  may 
Imitate,  but  there's  only  one  that’s  really  a 
Bear  Cat.  Write  today  for  free  literature. 


For  hoxot 


Trailer  Mounted  ^  ^ 

For  Power  Take-off  Uas  traveling  feed 
table  and  Is  especially  designed  for  grinding  or 
chopping  larger  quantities  of  loose  or  baled  hay 
and  roughage  of  any  kind.  Furnished  either  with 
or  without  Trailer  Mount  and  Power  Take-off. 
Both  cutter  knives  and  heavy  swing  hammers — 
it  grinds  any  feed,  green,  wet  or  dry,  snapped 
or  ear  corn,  roughage  bundles  or  baled  fiakes, 
with  ordinaiy  farm  tractor  —  and  no  monkey 
business.  Oet  full  Information  on  real  honest-to- 
goodness  grinding  outfits.  Write  today. 

Westam  Land  Rellar  Co.,  Dapt.  FQ-46 
Hettlnqi,  Nobrsiks  —  Menufacturert 


Sky-Go  Farms,  Fulton,  Missouri,  is  a  completely  integrated  dairy  operation, 
featuring  “cow  to  consumer”  mechanization.  Here,  Sky-Go  Farms  report 
on  their  use  of  Armco  Steel  Buildings.  See  how  the  Armco  Building  method 
has  given  them  a  “Better  Way  to  Build,”  while  meeting  a  variety  of  farm 
building  needs. 

“We  like  the  flexibility  and  economy  that  Armco  Steel  Buildings  afford. 
You  can  easily  add  to  them.  In  fact,  we  have  already  made  two  additions 
to  one  building. 

“We  currently  have  eight  Armco  Buildings  and  contemplate  the  purchase 
of  two  more.  They’re  rugged,  easy  to  erect  and  will  be  there  a  long,  long 
time -we  like  them.”  SKY-GO  Farms 

Here's  why  Armco  Buildings  are  winning  a  lot  of  friends 
among  the  nation's  commercial  farmers 

1.  LOW  COST— Factory-produced  parts  are  3.  GOOD  LOOKING— Sidewalls  are  smooth, 
standardized  to  give  you  a  high-quality  Fewer  fasteners  penetrate  the  exterior  cov- 
building  at  an  economy  price.  You  can  ering.  Armco  Buildings  stay  trim  and  true, 
erect  it  yourself  or  use  the  Armco  Dealer’s  ^  EXCLUSIVE  STEELOX®  PANEL  CON- 
ccnstruclion  «.rvice.  ST«UCTION-Interl«ckii.g  Id-inch-wide 

1.  PRACTICALLY  NO  MAINTENANCE-  Steelox  Panels  boll  top  and  bottom  to 
There’s  nothing  in  these  durable  all-steel  make  an  exceptionally  weathertight  struc- 
structures  to  rot,  warp,  crack  or  burn.  ture.  Steelox  construction  saves  materials. 
They’re  weathertight  and  storm-safe,  easily  speeds  erection,  makes  an  Armco  Building 
grounded  for  protection  from  lightning.  a  lifetime  investment. 

Get  the  full  story.  Send  the  coupon  for  your  free  booklet 
on  Armco  Buildings  or  see  the  Armco  Dealer  near  you. 


Matarnity  barn,  28'  x  132',  and  calf-hous!ng  building,  28'  x  l02'-8' 
are  two  of  tight  Armco  8uildings  sarving  Sky-Go  Farms. 


This  24'  X  260'  loafing  shad  has  baan  langthanad  twica.  Standard 
parts  art  always  availabla  for  quick,  afficiant  additions  or  changts 
to  tha  original  building. 


ARMCO  BUILDING  DEALERSHIPS 

Greater  acceptonce  of  Army's  expanded  line  of  build¬ 
ings  has  made  increased  lacal  representation  necessary, 
and  some  areas  are  open  for  dealerships.  Requirements: 

*  Reputation  for  iiflegrity,  high-quality  workmanship 

*  A  working  knowledge  o^ building  construction 

*  Able  to  devote  full-time  of  one  or  more  men  to  soles, 
service  and  erection  of  Armco  Buildings  to  effectively 
service  a  local  territory. 

Write  to  oddress  in  coupon  for  more  details. 


ARMCO  DRAINAGE  A  METAL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

768  Curtis  Street,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Send  free  booklet  on  Armco  Steel  Buildings  for  the 


following  use 


Approximate  Size 


There's  an  Armco  Building  for  every  farm  need. 


Noma 


Address 


ARMCO  STEEL  BUILDINGS 


City  or  Post  OtKce 


YOU  CAN  BUY  ARMCO  STitL  BUILDINGS  ON  OUR  BUDGET  PAYMtNT  PLAN  L 


HOBART  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

BOX  FQ  128,  TROY,  OHIO 


IT  PAYS  TO  PLANT 
ONLY  THE  FINEST 


QUICK  •  iASY  •  ICOHOmCAl 


Frank  Rice  is  now  up  in  years,  the  family 
has  decided  to  let  young  Martin  take  over. 
Farming  is  a  young  man’s  game,  they  say, 
and  every  young  man  needs  a  chance. 

Frank  Rice  has  saved  $2,000  ev^ry  year 
since  1948.  His  bank  account  totals  just 
over  $60,000.  That’s  a  pretty  big  pile,  and 
as  a  tenant  he  has  been  successful.  But  his 
productive  life  is  spent.  The  $60,000  will 
still  buy  only  half  a  farm,  and  he  can’t  live 
on  the  rent  from  that.  Social  security  will 
help,  but  Frank  is  worried.  Out  of  a  life¬ 
time  of  experience  he  has  this  advice  for 
the  young  farmers  of  today:  “Tell  them,” 
he  said,  “not  to  rent  any  longer  than  they 
have  to.  As  soon  as  they  get  their  eqiup- 
ment  paid  for,  it  is  time  to  begin  buying 
land.  If  they  can’t  buy  a  whole  farm,  buy 
an  80. 

“The  same  advantage  in  buying  goes  to 
the  operating  tenant  that  goes  to  the  owner. 
He  can  spread  his  machinery  investment 
over  more  and  more  ac  res.  If  only  someone 
had  shown  me  what  was  happening  bac  k 
20  years  ago,  I  would  be  in  a  lot  better 
shape  today.  Ever>-  dollar  I  saved  during 
the  war  years  has  shrunk  until  it  is  worth 
only  about  50  cents.  If  I  had  bought  out 
the  heirs  in  1948,  I’d  be  worth  at  least 
$100,000  today,  and  I  would  almost  bet  you 
that  I  could  have  paid  off  the  entire  mort¬ 
gage  in  those  10  yeai's.  It’s  frustrating  to 
think  what  it  would  have  meant  to  me  and 
my  family  if  I  had  bought  the  farm  when 
the  insurance  company  wanted  to  sell  it  in 
1938.” 

So,  what  should  you  do  if  you  have  the 
choice  between  buying  or  leasing?  There 
is  no  pat  answer.  Your  own  good  judgment 
must  be  your  guide.  However,  there  is  only 
one  time  in  life  to  buy  a  farm,  and  that  is 
when  you  are  ready  for  it.  How  do  you 
know?  Perhaps  this  4-step  guide  will  be 
helpful : 

( 1 )  For  the  young  man  under  35 — do 
not  hesitate  to  use  all  the  credit  that  reli¬ 
able  agencies  will  lend.  Use  it  hi-st  to  buy 
operating  equipment  and  livestcx  k.  When 
these  are  paid  for.  begin  buying  land. 

(2)  For  the  man  35  to  45 — your  ma- 
chineiA'  and  livestcx  k  should  be  owned  out¬ 
right  by  now,  but  you  can  take  on  a  loan 
equal  to  50-70'' r  of  the  purchase  price  of 
land.  The  safe  percentage  drops  about 
per  year  as  you  grow  older. 

(3)  For  the  man  45  to  55^ — your  health 
is  your  biggest  asset  other  than  equipment 
and  livestcKk.  Keep  the  mortgage  under 
50*^^  of  purchase  price  and  remember  the 
2^'f  per  year  rule.  By  age  55  it  is  dangerous 
to  assume  a  mortgage  of  more  than  '/t  the 
purchase  price. 

(4)  .\bove  55 — do  not  assume  major 
mortgages  unless  you  are  assured  that  some¬ 
one  is  available  who  can  take  over  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  farm  and  run  it  for  you  if  the 
dex  tor  should  say  “you  have  to  take  it  a 
little  easy  now.” 

Based  on  this  analysis  of  land  values  our 
thinking  can  be  summarized  in  these  terms: 

Buy  gcxxl  land  as  it  becomes  available. 
Never  let  it  go  except  to  exchange  it  for 
other  land  more  favorably  located.  With 


PERMANENT 

CONSTRUCTION 

KOPPERS 

POLES 


Hobart  aircooled  POWER/ 

WELD  takes  over  in  case  of  power  emergencies. 
Runs  furnaces,  pumps,  cold  freezers,  brooders. 
Also  lets  you  make  welding  repairs  right  away 

with  simplicity  and  ease  ...  it 
■■pMlBpik  supplies  DC  welding  current  up  to 


Koppers  pressure-treated  poles  make  all  types 
of  pole-frame  structures  easy  to  build  and  cut 
construction  costs  up  to  50%  and  more.  Be¬ 
cause  Koppers  poles  and  lumber  have  chemi¬ 
cal  preservatives  forced  deep  into  wood  cells, 
they  give  long  years  of  rot-free  and  termite- 
free  service  with  practically  no  nyiintenance. 


225  amperes.  The  NEW  “HUSTLER” 
180  ampere  AC  welder  meets  REA 
requirements.  It  cuts,  burns  holes, 
makes  repairs,  hardsurfaces,  and 
heats  metal  for  bending  and  form¬ 
ing.  Comes  complete  with  acces¬ 
sories— ready  to  weld. 

N  Writ»  tor  tomploto  daraiTi— 

g,  BUY  WITH  CONTIOtNCl 

FROM  THt  “Manulatlvrori  of 
tho  worfa't  met*  complete 
line  of  arc  wolding  oquipmonl.” 


NEW  FARMING  SECRET 


More  and  more  farmers  are  finding  out  about 
trash-mulch  farming  the  Rotavator  way.  The 
Rotavator  is  a  tractor-mounted  (or  trailing) 
rotary  tiller  with  tillage 

slice-loosen-mix  action 
of  the  self-sharpening 
Rotavator  blades 
(powered  by  the  trac- 
PTO)  makes  seed- 
beds  in  one  pass,  mixes 
down  cover  crops,  chops  and  buries  trash. 
Rotavation  renovates  old  sod  and  pasture. 
Rotavating  builds  up  humus,  leaves  soil  loose 
and  crumbly,  doesn’t  waste  rain  by  runoff  and 
gullying,  but  lets  the  soil  drink  it  up.  It  helps 
protect  against  wind  erosion,  gets  rid  of  Johnson 
and  Bermuda  grass  and  other  noxious  weeds. 
Write  today  for  booklets  telling  the  whole  story, 
and  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  factory-trained 
Rotavator  Distributor,  to: 


CATTLE  BARNS  of  all  types,  sizes  and  shape 
are  quickly  and  economically  erected  using 
ordinary  labor.  Drive-in  and  drive-through 
features  easily  incorporated. 


POULTRY  HOUSES  with  built-in  labor  saving 
features  are  a  “natural”  for  pole-type  con¬ 
struction  Can  be  heated  and  insulated.  Rot. 
termites,  rodents  can't  cause  damage. 


SAVE  >/2  ON  FARM  BUILDING 
COST  WITH  NATIVE  LUMBER 

The  Bclsaw  ONE-MAN  Sawmill  pro- 
duces  smooth,  true-cut  lumber  from 
/Xjjro  any  farm  wood  lot  .  .  .  Easily 
handles  logs  8"  to  36"  in  diameter. 

Low-Cost  Bclsaw  can  be  powered 
\  "'***  tractor  or  old  auto  engine, 
k  >  Requires  no  previous  experience. 
I  i  Send  postcard  today  for  complete 
\X\  I  A  informati 


you  can 
buildings  anil 
price  on  t)ie  Bclsaw  0\E- 

BELSAW  MACHINERV  CO 

3159  FIELD  BUILDING 

■STPORT  ROAD _ KANSAS  CITY  11.  MO. 


PLANE  HANGARS  are  other  examples  of  the 
versatile  and  functional  buildings  which  may 
be  economically  erected  on  ranch  and  farm 
using  Koppers  treated  poles  and  lumber. 


FREE  CATALOG 


It  outlines  the  advantages  of 
pole-type  construction  and  de¬ 
tails  with  pictures  and  floor 
plans  the  many  easy-to-build 
plans  available. 

Write  te  Keppen  Cempony,  Inc. 

Weed  Freserving  Divisien 
7(5  Keppers  lldg., 
Pittsbergh  If,  Pe. 
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PfISTER  ASSOCIATED  GROWERS  INC. 


.  'MU; 


COMPANY 

A  Divi$i»n  tf  The  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company 


PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 
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Now!  Irrigate  At 
Less  Cost  Per  Acre 


rf-'T 


fanning  organized  as  it  is  today  there  is  no  necessity  to  refinance 
the  farm  to  pass  it  on  to  the  next  generation.  Investigate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  incorporation  to  keep  the  unit  intact. 

Land  is  a  dynamic  growing  investment,  a  growth  stock  equal 
to  the  best  offered  by  any  of  the  nation’s  great  corporations.  The 
actual  physical  output  of  land  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
cent  per  year  since  1940.  Farm  production  has  increased  2/2  times 
in  a  generation. 

Every  man  is  wealthy  once  in  a  lifetime.  The  young  man  is 
rich  because  he  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  spend  his  life. 
The  wise  use  of  credit  in  contracting  for  the  future  investment  of 
youth  is  an  important  consideration.  The  young  man  can  con¬ 
tract  long-teiTn  debts  with  a  fair  degree  of  confidence  that  infla¬ 
tion  will  help  repay  them. 

The  evidence  weighs  heavily  in  favor  of  a  continuation  or  even 
a  more  rapid  depreciation  in  the  value  of  our  money. 

That  our  paper  money  is  of  insecure  and  fluctuating  value  is 
clearly  proclaimed  by  the  interest  rate  manipulations  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System.  The  \alue  of  our  money  depends  on  the 
attitude  and  desires  of  politicians  and  others  with  delegated  au¬ 
thority.  Good  land,  well  managed,  is  of  enduring  value.  Its  worth 
transcends  time.  From  generation  to  generation,  from  civilization 
to  civilization,  good  land  remains  to  pro\’ide  the  very  dust  of  which 
we  are  made. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Earl  F.  Crouse  is  president  of  the  Farm  Business  Council.  Inc.,  on 
organization  he  recently  established  after  many  years  as  vice-president  of  Doane  Atiri- 
cultural  Service.  There  he  headed  up  all  publications  and  economic  research. 


Save  3  Ways  with 

FaI  RBAN  KS-MORSE 

POMONA  TURBINE  PUMPS,^ 


PRODUCTION  PER  STALL 

{Continued  from  l>a<^e  51) 

do  not  do  w’cll  in  loose  housing.  So  every  Hackett  farm  which 
boasts  a  loafing  barn  has  a  stanchion  barn  to  go  with  it. 

On  such  farms  two  distinct  herds  are  maintained,  one  in  each 
barn.  Each  herd  has  its  own  pastures  and  each  bam  has  a  separate 
milking  parlor  or  milk  room. 


Initial  cost  is  only  part  of  the  story  with  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Deep  Well  Turbine  Pumps.  Here  are  just  a  few 
of  the  many  extras  that  save  dollars  daily  by  keeping 
water  flowing  to  your  crops. 

SAVE  with  guaranteed  full-rated  capacity! 

SAVE  with  easy  impeller  adjustment  at  ground  level  for 
quick  matching  of  capacity  to  field  conditions.  Two 
piece  top  shaft  for  simple  change  of  drivers— belt  pulley, 
gear  or  electric  motor. 

SAVE  with  performance  you  can  count  on  every  hour  of 
every  day.  No  sand  locking.  Trouble-free  water  lubrica¬ 
tion,  Plus  quick  factory  authorized  service  to  meet  any 
and  all  special  emergencies. 


Wages  and  Hours 

Hackett’s  tenants  are  all  on  a  cash  wage  basis.  He  owns  the  farms, 
the  cows  and  all  the  equipment  and  furnishes  all  the  feed,  which 
he  expects  to  be  used  liberally.  His  milkers  get  a  salary  of  $60  per 
week,  plus  house,  electric  and  fuel,  and  two  weeks  vacation  with 

pay. 

Each  milker  is  assigned  a  production  quota  of  a  ton  of  milk  a 
day  from  the  60-odd  cows  he  has  assigned  to  him.  “If  he  falls 
below  that  quota  I  start  looking  for  another  man,”  says  Hackett. 
But  for  every  100  pounds  a  day  he  betters  it  the  milker  gets  a  bonus 
of  $15  a  month.  More  of  the  herds  are  turning  in  an  average  of 
3000  pounds  per  day  than  are  barely  making  the  quota. 

Field  hands,  of  whom  there  are  7  to  14  varying  with  the  season 
and  the  work,  get  around  $50  per  week. 

All  of  the  milkers  are  married.  “I  wouldn’t  hire  a  single  man 
to  do  chores,”  Hackett  says.  “I  want  a  man  who  is  settled  down 
and  is  strictly  business.  Most  of  our  men  start  getting  their  cows 
in  at  4  in  the  morning.  I  want  them  to  take  a  three-hour  nap  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  so  they  will  be  on  their  toes  for  the  afternoon 
milking.  It’s  just  like  a  baseball  player.  He  tends  to  his  job  and 
relaxes  between  times.  If  he  spends  his  spare  time  galavantin’ 
around  he’s  not  going  to  be  a  good  ball  player.” 

The  milkers  do  no  field  work  or  tmeking,  except  in  emerg¬ 
encies.  Their  job  is  strictly  in  the  bam.  What  with  milking,  chores 
and  other  jobs  they  put  in  a  full  eight  hours  or  better  every  day. 

Some  of  the  farms  have  milking  parlors,  some  still  milk  in  the 
barn,  some  use  a  combination  of  the  two  methods.  Most  of  them 
have  pipelines. 

Several  farms  have  more  than  one  dairyman.  On  the  big  farm 
at  Derby  there  are  four  men  milking  two  separate  herds  each  of 
120  cows  or  more.  This  farm  has  three  bulk  tanks.  Hackett  expects 
to  eventually  install  another  bulk  tank  here,  add  another  120  cows 
and  two  more  men  and  go  in  for  around-the-clock  milking. 

The  problem  of  maintenance  on  a  battery  of  farms  like  this  is 
a  full-time  job  for  any  man.  Lanky,  raw-boned  Charlie  Musgro\  e 


For  Irrigation 
From  Surface  Supply 

Fairbanks-Morse  End -Suction  Cen¬ 
trifugal  Pumps  supply  steady  water 
to  increase  acreage  yields.  De¬ 
signed  for  dependable  service  with 
minimum  maintenance.  Capacities 
up  to  3000  gallons  per  minute  and 
heads  up  to  1 40  feet. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


a  noma  worth  romomhoring  whom  you  want  tho  MtST 


PUMPS  •  SCALES  •  DIESEL  LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ENGINES  •  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 
RAIL  CARS  •  HOME  WATER  SERVICE  EQUIPMENT  .  MAGNETOS 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

600  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 

BSend  new  bulletins  on  pumps  for  irrigation. 

Send  me  the  name  and  address  of  my  nearest  F-M  pump 


Name 


Addreaa_ 


4-TON  "POWER-BOX”  SPREADER 


Designed  and  built  by  FARMHAND... 


to  outspread  and  outlast  all  others! 


TOP  PERFORMANCE  at  lowest  cost . . .  with  the  new  Farmhand 
”110”  Spreader.  Here’s  a  PTO  Spreader  with  110-bu.  capacity, 
steel  sides  and  */4-in.  treated  marine  plywood  floor.  Rugged  new 
design  “widespread”  shreds  and  spreads  evenly.  Beater  can  be  shut 
off  while  apron  keeps  running,  for  positive  cleanout.  Top  beater  for 
leveling  off  high  loads  is  optional.  Two-speed  apron  . .  .  100% 
operation  from  tractor  seat.  Choice  of  15,  16  or  20  in.  wheels. 


_ _  _ State. 

A  Division  oi  Suporior  Soporotor  Compony 


I  am  a  student,  send  special  material  □ 


BIGGER  PAYLOADS,  faster  spreading, 
proven  the  best.  The  6-ton  “Power-Box’* 
with  Spreader  attachment  helps  you 
get  full  value  from  manure  .  .  .  makes  long 
hauls  practical  and  profitable.  This  big, 
PTO-Spreader  thoroughly  shreds  and 
evenly  spreads  huge  loads.  It  has 
aluminum  alloy  sides,  ®<4-in.  marine 
plywood  bottom,  full  roller  chain  apron. 
Mounts  on  truck,  trailer  or  wagon. 


ASAE-RATED  CAPACITY  170  BUSHEL 


FARMHAND  MANURE  SPREADERS 

give  you  fast,  easy  spreading  at 
lowest  cost.  They’re  built  to  cut 
upkeep  costs  way  down.  Features 
such  as  one-piece,  treated  ■^4-in. 
marine  plywood  floors,  PTO- 
powered  worm  gear-driven  aprons, 
two-speed  unloading  and  heavily 
built  and  braced  steel  frames 
make  a  Farmhand  Spreader  your 
best  buy.  See  them  all  at  your 
Farmhand  dealers!  He  has  a  size 
to  fit  your  needs. 


6-TON  "POWER-BOX"  SPREADER 

ASAE-RATED  CAPACITY  230  BUSHEL 


A  PTO-SPREADER  with  all  the  proven 
construction  and  op>erational  features  you’ve  ever 
wanted.  This  new  Farmhand  4-Ton  “Power-Box” 
Spreader  has  flared  sides,  2  steel  beaters,  and 
sjjecially-designed  “widespread”.  The  aluminized  steel 
sides  and  ®i-in  treated  marine  plywood  floor 
assure  many  years  of  trouble-free  spreading. 


"110”  SPREADER 
ASAE-RATED  CAPACITY  110  BUSHEL 


nd 
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FIRST  IN  FARM  MATERIALS  -  HANDLING 


INFORMATION! 


THE  FARMHAND  COMPANY 
Dept.  FQ-128,  Hopkins,  Minnesota 


Send  information  on 


tti«  2AA . . .  Ofw  •! 


WITH 


RIR  nwi  fnto  it  4(.  H. 

DIU  14  H.  IN  li.  canclUis 


NEW  PAX 


SAVES  S450  A  YEAR 


New  Bowsher  Burr  Mill  eliminates  av¬ 
erage  10c  a  bushel  dust  loss  from  ear 
corn.  It  cuts,  cracks  and  grinds  small 
grains,  ear  and  shelled  corn  up  to  300 
bu.  an  hour.  Self-feeding  drag  shown 
is  portable  with  mill.  New  lateral  auger 
optional.  Send  card  today  for  complete 
facts  to  the  N.  P.  Bowsher  Company. 
915-N  Webster  St..  South  Bend.  Ind. 
BOWSHER— fIRST  IN  QUALITT  SINCE  1882 
CDCr  SAMFLBS  Of  UNIFORM  GRIND 
rifCC  AND  ILLUSTRATED  LITBRATURB 


FOR  TOP  PRODUCTION,., LOWER  COSTS 


LESS  LABOR 


BEAT 

LOW  HOG  PRICES 


2  WAYS 


With  the  S-500  Poul  Portoble  Scole 


Use  Efficient  Hogs.  Don't 
guess.  Hogs  vary  50  percent  or 
more  in  do-obility.  Weighing 
locates  the  money-makers. 


Get  the  Full  Story  on  the  Scale 
Tailor  Mode  to  Do  This  Job 


PAUL  MFC.  CO. 

12SOUTH11th  •  DUNCAN,  OKLA. 


AUTOMATIC  HEATED  WATERERS 


Thousands  of  farmers  are  m.ikinj;  MORE  MONEV  from  their 
livestock  and  poultry  this  year  because  they  are  furnishing 
them  all  the  fresh,  clean  water  they'll  drink ...  in  summer  and 
winter!  Leading  producers  and  authorities  agree  that  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  need  plenty  of  water  for  fast,  cheap  gains 
• .  .  and  they  get  it  with  RlTCHiL  automatic  non-syphoning 
heated  waterers.  You'll  save  hours  of  chore  time,  too,  because 
RITCHIE  Waterers  work  unattended,  24  hours  a  day.  Heavy 
all-steel  construction,  guaranteed  quality-built,  RITCHIE 
Waterers  are  extremely  durable  and  economical.  They  can 
really  take  it .  •  •  and  outlast  other  waterers’ by  years.  Finest 
heating  elements  and  materials  throughout.  Save  up  to  40^, 
on  heating  costs.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 


FREE  COLORFUL  FOLDER  DESCRIBES  AND 
PICTURES  ALL  MODELS.  WRITE  TODAY. 


RITCHIE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
407  MAIN  STREET  •  CONRAD.  IOWA 


HOGS,  CATTLE, 
SHEEP  A  POUITIV 


TO  CHOOSE  FR 


Hit  the  Morket  Top.  Don't 
guess!  One  load  over  or  under 
means  real  money  lost. 


is  Hackett’s  foreman  who  takes  over  in  his 
absence  and  acts  as  chief  repairman.  In 
this  latter  capacity  he  is  in  charge  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  repair  garage  and  a  port¬ 
able  workshop  mounted  on  a  Dodge  truck 
chassis.  This  shop-in-the-field  is  equipped 
with  an  electric  arc  welder,  an  acetylene 
torch,  a  wide  assortment  of  nuts  and  bolts, 
crowbars,  axes,  hammers,  saws,  a  half-inch 
drill  and  other  small  tools  and  a  generator 
to  power  the  welder  or  to  furnish  the  power 
for  the  milking  machines  whenever  a  storm 
knocks  out  the  current  at  one  of  the  barns. 

It  AH  Goes  Together 

Hackett  credits  the  quota  system  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  increased  efficiency  on 
the  farms  in  the  last  two  years.  “Spoilage — 
cows  going  bad — is  only  half  what  it  was 
before  the  men  went  on  commission,”  he 
points  out.  “It  used  to  be  that  when  they 
had  a  sick  cow  they’d  always  be  going  to 
‘fix  her  up  tomorrow’.  Now  they  get  after 
her  light  away.  You’ve  got  to  sweeten  that 
milk  with  a  little  .something  interesting  for 
the  man  who’s  doing  the  milking. 

“And  you’ve  got  to  watch  every  detail. 
It  all  goes  together,  better  cows,  better 
barns,  better  feeding,  closer  attention  to 
details.  I  used  to  hay  so  darned  much  I  let 
a  lot  of  things  slip.  Now  I  buy  most  of  the 
hay  and  pay  attention  to  the  things  that 
add  up  the  dollars. 

“I  am  willing  to  feed  my  cows  all  they 
can  eat.  But  if  they  don’t  produce,  out  they 
gf>- 

“I  don’t  hesitate  to  pay  my  men  a  bonus 
and  I  don’t  expect  them  to  do  anything 
more  than  the  job  I  assign  them.  But  if  they 
don’t  fill  their  quota,  their  days  are  num¬ 
bered. 

“As  for  me,  I  ha\’e  to  keep  the  whole 
thing  under  control  like  a  man  driving  a 
big  hitch  of  horses.  My  job  is  to  stay  on 
that  seat  and  handle  the  reins.  If  I  do  any¬ 
thing  else  the  whole  darn  thing  will  wind 
up  in  the  ditch.” 


IT  PAYS 
TO  KNOW 

THE  TRUE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  FARM 

Whether  or  not  >’Ou  plan  to  sell  your  farm 
or  farm  profierty  knowing  its  true  value  on 
the  market  today  and  the  long  range  earn¬ 
ing  |H>ssibilities  are  of  utmost  importance. 
For  eNample.  as  described  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Farm  Qi'artkri.y,  the  law  of  eminent 
domain  can  take  your  property  for  public 
iinprovi-ment  or  necessity.  This  is  happen¬ 
ing  more  often  today  liecause  of  the  in¬ 
creased  road  building  _  program.  And  for 
tax  pnr|>osrs  and  for  insurance  you  should 
know  Its  true  value.  A  Professional  Rural 
Appraiser  can  save  you  money  and  trouble 
...  he  will  estimate  the  immediate  and 
future  value  of  your  prtiperty  or  anv  part 
of  it. 

Yes.  it  pays  to  know  the  true  value  of  your 
farm  and  farm  property.  Write  today  for 
list  of  Professional  Rural  Appraisers  for  your 
area.  There  is  no  obligation. 

H.  E.  Stalcup,  Sec'y-Treas. 
American  Sociefy  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 

P.S.  ARE  YOU  GETTING  MAXIMUM  RETURNS 
FROM  YOUR  FARM?  Let  a  Professional  Form 
Manager  apply  successful  business  principles  and 
proven  scientific  methods  to  your  form.  Write 
for  full  informotion. 


.ci'SKi-  FREEZER 

The  only  ICE  CREAM  FREEZER  made  that  WHIP  N  FREEZES  OE 
IICIOUS  ICE  CREAM-CHIFFON  GELATINS  WITH  FRUITS,  NUTS, 
ETC.-FROZEN  CUSTARDS-FROSTED  MILK  SHAKES-SHERBERTS 
-FRUIT  ICES-WHIPPED  CREAM  and  101  variations  of  frozen 
desserts  that  require  whipping  while  freezing — in  your  refrig¬ 
erator  or  home  freezer— in  minutes  for  pennies. 

NO  SALT  OR  ICE  REQUIRED 

It's  automatic,  themostafically  controlled.  Simple  to  operate, 
refrigerator  door  closes  over  9  ft.  cord  (does  not  harm  cordi, 
easy  to  clean.  Chrome  finished.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime. 
5x1 2V2"  long.  Give  your  friends  and  family  the  finest  ice  cream 
they  ever  ate.  Save  money  too.  Approved  by  leading  refrigerator 
manufacturers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  recipe  booklet  in 
eluded.  As  seen  on  TV.  ONLY  $34.95 

KNIBB  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

360  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Dept.  FQ,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


BEEF-MAKER 

NO-DUST  BRINDING 


Fourteen  Ib  ga  doors 

1  I  gauge  galvanized 
steel  trough 
guaranteed  15  years 
Feed  bm  type  roof 
Steps,  handhold  for 
checking  feed  level 
Ample  head  room 
Treated  hardwood 
skids 

Hopper  sections 
beaded  for  extra 
strength 


PAX  Sm  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Dept.  1D00,  CoMmter,  DIm 

DISTRIBUTED  FROM:  Coldwater.  Ohio;  EmI  Moline. 
Illinois;  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.;  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


WHAT  PRICE  HOCiS? 

{Continued  from  pa^e  79) 

U.  Parker  Newsom,  Columbus,  Indiana, 
is  in  partnership  with  his  sons  in  a  Hamp¬ 
shire  breeding  and  a  commercial  operation. 
He  says:  “Hogs  may  go  as  low  as  $15,  but 
at  that  price  fanners  can  still  make  money.” 

Everett  Hackman,  Ottumwa.  Iowa,  sends 
1,200  hogs  to  market  each  year.  “I  expect  a 
drop  in  prices,  but  I  don’t  believe  it  will  go 
below  $16  or  $17.  I  will  have  a  big  spring 
farrowing  next  year  and  expect  to  take  less 
profit  on  a  hog.  but  I’ll  have  more  hogs  to 
sell.  Feed  will  be  relatively  cheap,  and  that 
will  allow  farmers  to  make  more  money 
than  the  price  of  hogs  would  indicate.” 

Martin  Katter  and  his  son  Marvin, 
Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  are  typical  of  the  breed¬ 
ers.  They  raise  purebred  Durocs  and  took  a 
grand  slam  in  the  Durocs  Division  of  the 
Ohio  State  Fair.  He  says;  “We  don’t  intend 
to  alter  our  production.  I  have  figured  out 
that  we  can  make  money  next  year  on  $14 
hogs  because  feed  will  be  cheap.  We  are 
going  to  feed  all  our  wheat,  which  was 
pretty  bad.  I  don’t  expect  hogs  to  go  as  low 
as  $14,  but  if  they  do  we  will  still  make  a 
little  money.” 

Chester  Garner  markets  1,200  hogs  from 
his  fairn  nearly  80  miles  west  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  He  expects  feed  to  be  cheaper, 
and  he  expects  hogs  to  go  down,  but  he  is 
not  going  to  cut  down  his  production.  He 
analyzes  his  situation  in  this  way:  “Hogs 
are  certain  to  go  down,  and  a  good  many 
people  will  get  out  of  the  business,  and 
some  of  them  will  cut  down.  Then  they’ll 
be  scarce  and  I  will  come  on  the  market 
with  a  good  many  more  hogs  than  I  have 
now  to  take  advantage  of  the  mistakes  of 
the  in-and-outers.” 

“Whereas  the  government  is  predicting 
a  13  per  cent  rise,  I  can’t  sec  more  than  a 
3  to  5  per  cent  increase,”  A.  B.  Evans,  one 
of  the  country’s  largest  purebred  Hamp¬ 
shire  breeders,  said.  “No  one  is  running 
o\  er  me  to  get  hogs.  I  ha\c  always  found 
that  the  purebred  business  is  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  of  what  hogs  will  do  next  year.  While 
the  fall  pig  crop  will  total  larger  than  last 
year,  demand  is  good  and  the  price  will  be 
determined  bn  how  well  the  fanners  market 
their  hogs.  Orderly  marketing  of  hogs  in  a 
weight  range  of  180  to  220  lbs.  will  keep 
|)ork  tonnage  down  and  prices  should  not 
drop  too  far.” 

The  Barnes  brothers,  Frank  and  John, 
farm  about  1400  acres  in  a  bend  of  the 


FERNDALE 

FARMS 


PURE-BRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  AND 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

BOARS  AND  GILTS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES 

Visitors  always  Welcome 
Breeding  sfock  available  at  all  times 

FERNDALE  FARMS 

Arthur  B.  Evans,  Box  50  •  •  •  Cndorvilla,  Ohio 
One  of  the  oldest  and  Largest  Herds  In  America 


Herbnrt  Woods,  Manager  and  Van  Brewer, 
Herdsman  (left)  WCM  Farms,  Taylorville,  III. 
"Wc  bought  our  first  4  Caswell  Farro-Crates  from  the 
Mavis  Grain  Co.  (Rochester,  Ill.)  strictly  on  a  trial 
basis.  Our  results?  When  the  sows  farrowed  in  the 
Farro-Crates  we  saved  every  pig — when  they  farrowed 
in  the  pens  we  lost  at  least  one  pig  per  litter.  That’s  all 
the  proof  we  needed.  Soon  we  were  in  the  hog  business  in 
a  big  way — with  a  new  farrowing  house  and  16  more 
Farro-Crates.  Now  we  farrow  20  sows  the  first  of  every 
month  without  worrying  about  losing  pigs.  Our  top  hog 
profits  actually  started  when  we  began  farrowing  pigs 
the  modern  way  ...  in  Farro-Crates.” 


'W*  now  farrow  20  sows  ovory  month' 


The  all-steel  Caswell  “FARRO-CRATE”  is 
the  original  farrowing  stall . . .  farm  tested 
over  3  years  .  .  .  and  the  favorite  among 
thousands  of  top  hog  producers,  purebred 
raisers  and  agricultural  colleges  all  over  the 
country.  They  prevent  sotvs  from  crushing 
baby  pigs!  Don’t  take  chances  on  hog  prof¬ 
its.  Farro-Crates  are  collapsible,  portable 
and  can  be  hung  up  or  stored  outside  when 
not  in  use.  Cheaper  and  better  than  lumber. 
Handle  any  size  sow.  Available  as  single 
units  or  in  multiple  series.  Guaranteed. 


"No  crushed  pigs  he’e.  The  pigs  we  saved 
in  one  year  paid  for  our  Farro-Crates" 


YOU  DON'T  "GUESS  AT"  WEIGHTS 
WITH  A  CASWELL  "WAYO-CRATE" 


AUTOMATIC  STOCK-PEST  CONTROi 
WITH  A  CASWELL  CATTLE  CURRIER 


Get  top  hog  prices  | 
by  selling  at  correct  • 
weights.  Avoid  be-  I 
ing  "docked”  for  | 
lights  or  heavies.  ■ 
All-s  t  e  e  1  Caswell  I 
WAYO-C  R  A  T  E  I 
scale  is  extremely  ■ 
accurate.  500  lb.  ■ 
capacity  Portable.  | 
Low  in  price.  i 


The  favorite  cur- 
rier-oilcr  among 
cattlemen  for  25 
years.  Keeps  cattle 
free  from  profit¬ 
robbing  grubs, 
scabs,  lice,  flies  and 
skin  diseases.  Self¬ 
cleaning  steel 
combs.  Indestruc¬ 
tible  frame. 


Valuable  16 
page  "H  o  g  rwouriM. 
Profits"  Zll"- 
Book.  Also  ^ 

FREE  Plan-  ^ 
ning  Service 
tor  a  com- 
plete  far¬ 
rowing  setup  .  - 

using  your  present 
buildings.  Mail  the 
coupon.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  . — 


CASWELL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  453,  Cherokee,  Iowa. 

Pleaso  tend  me  complete  information  on  the  items  checked  below: 

O  Farro-Crates  Q  Wayo-Crate  □  Cattle  Currier 


Address 


I  farrow. 


MANUFACTURING  CO 


Dept.  453,  Cherokee,  Iowa 
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GBT  DETAaS  ON 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ANY 
BULK  STORAGE  OR  FEED  TANK 


For  Thirty-Five  Years  the  Only  Truly 

WASTE* FREE  HOG  FEEDERS 


•  NO  EXPENSIVE  FEED  WASTE 

Now  you  can  use  the  same  Smidley  Feeders  being  used  by 
all  the  leading  swine  experimental  stations  in  the  United 
States  who  buy  them  because  they  are  the  only  truly  waste- 
proof  feeders  on  the  market. 


•  LONG  LIFE 

Smidley  wood  and  metal  feeders  last  twice  as  long  as  the 
all-metal  feeders. 


WEBBER  C.  FRENCH,  MFR. 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio 
Write  for  free  folder  and  prices 


DEALERSHIPS 

OPEN 

FOR  AUTHORIZED 
FEED  DEALERS 


EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES! 

—  Two  directional  discharge  valve 

Allows  one  feed  tank  to  serve  two 
buildings 

“V”  design  valve  with  lever  action 
cleanout 

Rugged  construction 
Easy  loading  hatches 
Weathertight  roofs 
Easy  add-on  units  permit  capacity 
increases  after  erection  with 
most  models 


For  name  of  nearest  dealer  and  complete  prices,  write 

KILBY  STEEL  COMPANY 

Anniston,  Alabama 

Good  dealer  territories  open.  Write  or  wire! 


’  Scientific  Bulletin  No.  3 


Mysterious  Vitalizer  Gives  Pigs  Amazing  Growth 


One  Injection  of  FE-50  Increases  Weaning 
Weights  Far  Beyond  Expectation 


The  biggest  single  farm  news 
story  for  1958  has  been  the  a- 
mazing  power  one  injection  of 
iron  dextran  complex  (FE-50) 
has  had  in  the  prevention  of 
baby  pig  anemia. 

Today,  tho  nows  it  more  star¬ 
tling.  Besides  preventing  anemia, 
FE'50  actually  helps  boost 
growth.  Many  farmers  report 


that  by  weaning  time  their  FE-50- 
injected  pigs  put  on  as  much  as 
8  "extra”  pounds. 

Roducot  Food  Costs— And  FE'50' 
injected  pigs  frequently  reach 
market  2  weeks  sooner  than  un¬ 
treated  littermates.  This  faster 
growth  can  save  70  pounds  of 
feed  per  pig. 


Inject  one  shot  of  FE-SO  directly 
into  the  ham  of  a  l-day  to  14'day' 
old  pig.  Instantly  the  extra  iron 
vitalizes  his  system. 


1 

A 

Insist  on  Anchor  FE-50 

Only  the  iron  dextran  complex  in  Anchor 

FE-50 

FE-50  is  capable  of  producing  this  "bonus 

vitality."  FE-50  is  carried  in  fresh  supply  by 

ANCHOR  SERUM  COMPANY 

your  nearby  Anchor  dealer.  See  him. 

Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 

l_.. 

By  the  creators  of  True-Vae  and  Ery-mune 

Monutoctured  under  license  of  Benger 
Loborotones,  Limited,  England 

Missouri  River  at  Atherton,  Missouri.  They 
keep  about  100  sows,  raise  some  200  litters 
a  year.  Frank  says,  “Pigs  going  to  market 
March  1  and  after  will  be  $15  or  under. 
In  the  fall  of  1959,  I  think  hogs’ll  sell 
under  $12.” 

The  brothers  aim  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation,  maybe  even  take  advantage  of 
it.  Frank  continues,  “We’ve  got  our  opera¬ 
tion  set  up  and  will  continue  the  way  we 
have.  We  might  sort  our  sow’s  down  a  little 
harder.  We  do  intend  to  build  up  our 
breeding  stock.  We  always  work  our  breed¬ 
ing  stock  over  in  these  low  times — it’s  so 
much  cheaper.  And  when  the  market  rides 
itself  out  in  two  or  three  years  we’ll  be 
ready  to  go  again.” 

Gail  Long,  Monon,  Indiana,  markets  500 
hogs  on  his  400-acre  farm  each  year.  He 
says,  “Hog  prices  will  decline  to  around  $15 
to  $16  in  1959.  I  can  raise  them  for  that 
lex  el  of  prices  if  corn  and  other  feeds  re¬ 
main  low.  I  don’t  intend  to  change  my 
plans.” 

Robert  Anderson,  Route  2,  DeKalb,  Illi¬ 
nois,  plans  to  market  300  hogs,  his  usual 
crop,  in  1959.  He  says,  “I  don’t  think  hogs 
will  go  below  top  prices  of  around  $14.  I 
can  make  some  money  at  this  price  and  I’ll 
stay  in.  The  forecasts  have  often  been 
wrong,  and  they  can  be  this  time.” 


ROLLING  HILLS  AND 
RUGGED  CATTLE 

[Continued  from  pane  64) 

grazers  operate  on  the  theory  that  it  costs 
too  much  in  time  and  money  to  put  up  hay. 
They  do  not  have  enough  good  hay  land 
anyhow,  they  say,  and,  besides,  the  cow'  is 
better  off  rustling  for  her  feed  and  getting 
the  exercise  that  keeps  her  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

But  the  haymakers  feel  their  cows  need 
mort'  than  they  can  rustle  for  themselves 
during  the  winter.  For  them  the  Fourth  of 
July  is  not  so  much  a  national  holiday  as  the 
beginning  of  the  season  of  work,  sweat  and 
tares.  Every  cowhand  on  the  place  chucks 
his  slant-heeled  boots  under  the  bunkhouse 
bed,  slips  on  a  pair  of  work  shoes,  and  re¬ 
signs  himself  to  a  job  on  the  mower,  the 
rake  or  the  stacker  for  the  next  six  to  eight 
weeks. 

In  feeding,  the  ranchers  use  a  piece  of 
equipment  which  is  indigenous  to  the  Sand¬ 
hills.  This  is  the  hay  sled,  which,  today,  has 
become  a  sled  in  name  only.  It  is  a  four- 
wheeled  low-boy  with  a  bed  12  to  16  feet 
wide  and  14  to  20  feet  long.  Half,  or  even 
whole,  stacks  are  cabled  onto  these  sleds 
and  hauled  to  the  spot  where  the  hay  is  to 
be  fed. 

Much  of  the  feeding  is  still  done  with 
horses  and  a  good  many  ranchers  who 
were  using  tractors  are  returning  to  horses 
for  their  feeding,  some  even  for  haying. 
Harness  and  horsedrawn  equipment  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  find.  But  the  Sandhills 
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hoi-seman  are  a  stubborn  lot  and  they  are  solving  many  of  their 
|)roblems  by  building  their  own  equipment. 

The  S.  C.  A. 

Besides  their  wonderful  grass  and  fine  cattle  the  Sandhills  ranchers 
have  a  third  string  to  their  bow.  This  is  their  somewhat  unique 
marketing  cooperative,  the  Sandhills  Cattle  Association. 

Back  in  the  late  30’s,  a  number  of  the  cattlemen  decided  that 
c|uality  cattle  such  as  they  had  to  offer  deserved  much  better  sell¬ 
ing  opportunities  than  they  were  getting.  So  they  organized  the 
.\ssociation  to  adx  ertise  the  cattle,  contact  potential  feeder  buyers 
and  conduct  sales. 

“Before  the  association  was  organized,”  e.xplains  Frank  Cos¬ 
grove,  of  Long  Pine,  “we  used  to  sell  our  entire  bunch  without  any 
regard  to  grade  or  size.  The  feeder  took  them  all,  the  good  ones, 
the  bad  ones,  the  big  ones  and  the  little  ones,  usually  at  one  price. 
And  that  price  seldom  reflected  the  value  of  the  better  cattle. 

“But  we  found  that  when  a  feeder  can  buy  quality  cattle  that 
are  uniform  he’ll  pay  more  for  them.  And  he  gets  a  better  deal, 
too,  because  the  cattle  will  feed  out  better.  So  now  we  sort  our 
cattle,  put  them  up  in  unifoiTn  bunches  for  w-eight,  grade  and  sex 
and  consign  the  best  to  the  association  sales  each  fall.  That’s  the 
way  to  get  a  premium  on  your  product.” 

The  Association  today  has  a  list  of  800  members  with  over  one 
million  head  of  cattle.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  Stockers  and 
feeders  go  through  the  Assen  iation  sales.  The  balance  are  sold 
with  the  help  of  the  advertising  and  public  relations  material  which 
Association  Manager  Frank  J.  Sibert  and  his  staff  turn  out. 

To  keep  the  prospective  buyers — some  25,000  Corn  Belt  cattle 
feeders — appraised  of  conditions  on  the  Sandhills  ranges  and  the 
state  of  the  market,  the  Association  puts  out  three  publications. 

First  there  is  the  veiy  attractive  bulletin,  a  book  about  the  size 
of  Time  or  Newsweek.  It  rolls  off  the  press  about  the  first  of  July 
each  year  and  lists  the  names  of  all  the  members,  their  brands, 
the  location  of  their  ranches,  and  the  kind  of  cattle  they  have  for 
sale. 

Twice  a  month  during  the  selling  season,  the  “Sandhills  Feeder 


SINGLE  i 
HEAD  J 
SPRAYER 


TRAILER  MOUNTED  SPRAYER.  ADD 


Hit  TonucK 


JUNIOR^ 


MATRATH 


PRICES  F.  O.  B.  DODGE  CITY,  KANSAS,  OR  COMPTON,  ILLINOIS 


The  Top  Value  in  Jet  Water  Systems  ! 


Yes  Sir! 

The  Deming  VS'' 
bears  looking 
into!  It's  your 
best  deal 
for  home 
water  systems 


Thrifty  buyers  like  the  "75"  because  of  its  low- 
price  appeal  and  these  additional  features  . . . 

•  “Fianite"  impellers  and  diffusers 

•  Stainless  steel  shaft 

•  Ball  bearing  motor 

•  Easily  adjusted  control  valve 

•  Capacities  up  to  1450  gallons  per  hour 

•  Motor,  Va",  Vz",  %"  and  1  H.P. 

•  4,  12,  30  and  42  gallon  package  systems  ready 
to  install  as  well  as  separate  tank  systems 

•  Long-wearing,  ceramic  face  mechanical  seal 

Write  for  Free,  8-page  illustrated  Bulletin  No.  4910 
containing  complete  facts  on  the  Deming  "75". 


folder  available  on  request. 

The  DEMING  Co. 

510  Broadway  •  Salem,  Ohio 
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LETZ 

35-50  HP 

CUTTING  TYPE  H  0.  GRINDER 


BROWER  |£ 

CREEP  FEEDER  F'^ 

^CafAfeA- 


Cattle  News”  goes  to  all  the  feeder  c  usto- 
mers.  This  is  a  subscription  deal  at  a  charge 
of  $1  per  year.  The  “News”  is  a  capsule 
form,  four  to  eight  page  mimeographed  re¬ 
port  of  the  goings-on  in  the  Hills  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  market.  It  carries  accounts  of 
recent  sales,  both  private  and  public,  and 
long  lists  of  cattle  for  sale  or  contract. 

The  third  Association  publication  is  the 
members’  News-Letter,  also  done  on  a 
twice-a-month  basis  the  year  ’round.  Like 
the  “News”  its  puqjose  is  simply  to  keep 
folks  informed  as  to  available  cattle,  range 
conditions,  selling  prices,  shrink  adjust¬ 
ments,  employment  opportunities  and  other 
developments  in  the  Hills. 

With  these  publications  circulating 
around  the  country  there  is  no  reason  why 
anyone  in  the  market  for  cattle  should  be 
ignorant  of  what  the  Sandhills  have  to 
offer.  But  the  Association  does  not  let  the 
matter  stop  there.  It  sets  up  tours  through 
the  Hills  for  interested  groups  of  farmers 
and  feeders  and  encourages  delegations  of 
its  own  members  to  visit  Com  Belt  lots  to 
see  how  their  cattle  perfonn  on  feed. 

Spotted  throughout  the  area  it  has  sub¬ 
offices — gasoline  stations,  motels,  cross¬ 
roads  stores — all  displaying  a  bright  red 
and  white  sign  and  equipped  to  advise  the 
trav'eler  on  available  cattle  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity  and  how  to  find  them. 

The  big  events  of  the  Sandhills  year  are 
the  Association  sales.  The  percentage  of 
member  owned  cattle  which  go  through 
these  vendues  is  small,  but  the  quality  is 
tops.  The  highest  ethical  standards  prevail, 
no  by-bidding  is  permitted,  the  cattle  are 
offered  without  reserve  in  carload  and  half¬ 
carload  lots,  and  the  buyers,  knowing  they 
are  getting  a  fair  shake,  come  a-flocking. 

Association  sales  are  held  every  fall  at 
such  points  as  Valentine,  Bassett,  and  Gor¬ 
don.  Most  of  them  are  teamed  up  with  a 
preliminary  livestock  show  of  the  sale 
animals,  and  usually  barbecues,  parades 
and  other  events  precede  the  affair. 

.All  cattle  in  the  sales  are  pre-selected 
by  a  well-qualified  sifting  committee  and, 
for  the  further  convenience  of  the  buyers, 
special  trains  and  trucks  are  at  hand  to 
move  the  purchases  to  their  new  homes. 

Top  calves  at  the  Valentine  show  and 
sale  in  early  October  this  year  were  a  load 
of  53  Angus  steers  which  weighed  an  aver¬ 
age  of  413  pounds  and  brought  $54.25. 

Although  a  great  many  of  the  Association 
members  never  consign  to  the  sales,  they 
feel  that  the  sales  are  a  powerful  influence 
in  helping  them  to  sell  their  cattle  well. 
Elmer  Phillips,  a  Bassett  rancher-member 
who  has  never  sold  at  an  Association  sale 
voices  the  opinion  of  this  group.  “These 
shows  and  sales  have  made  us  ver>’  quality 
conscious,”  he  says,  “we’re  just  not  happy 
with  common  cattle  any  more.  And  getting 
all  those  people  out  here  does  us  a  world 
of  good.  When  I  see  those  crowds  come 
swarming  in  I  know  my  $20  dues  have  been 
well  spent.” 

THE  AUTHOR:  Farm  Editor  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  Don  .Muhm  received  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association  award  as  “the  best  farm  newspaper  writer.’’ 


fis9imsr/ 


BETTER  FEEDS  For  BEEF  or 
DAIRY  CATTLE,  LAMBS  or  HOGS 

Big  capacity  grinding  ear  corn,  shelled  corn 
or  small  grains,  separately  or  mixed.  Grinds 
225  bushels  of  ear  corn  per  hour  uniformly 
coarse.  ONLY  grinder  that  correctly  prepares 
all  grades  of  feed  for  dairy  or  beef  cattle, 
lambs  or  hogs.  Non-clogging  on  wet  feed. 
Cuts  up  shucks. 

NEW  Rotary  Shielded  H.D.  PTO  Drive. 
V  belts  or  Roller  Chain.  NEW  Auger 
Elevator  with  bevel  gear  drive.  NEW  Mill 
Feeder — quickly  adjusts  to  cribs  of  different 
heights.  NEW  Blower  Fan — fills  50-ft.  silos 
with  better  prepared  ear  com  silage.  Requires 
35-50  H.P.  Midway  between  Letz  50X  and 
220X.  An  all-around  grinder.  Has  more 
cutting  action,  more  force  feed.  MORE 
UNIFORM  GRINDING. 

Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  demonstrate 
why  your  livestock  prefer  Letz  feed  prepara¬ 
tion.  Send  for  circular. 

UTZ  MFa.  CO..  H02  Eitt  tt.,  Crsws  Rsist,  Ind. 


PORTABLE  AIR  COMPRESSOR 


Low  slung  design  makes  moving  safe  and  easy. 
Heavy  duty  single  cylinder  compressor.  Electric 
motor  or  gasoline  engine.  Two  tank  sizes. 
Portable  TANKMOBILE,  with  accessories,  can 
perform  a  wide  variety  of  farm  jobs  for  you: 

Inflate  tires  for  best  performance 
Pressure-grease  your  machinery 
Spray-paint  buildings,  equipment,  fences 
Air  clean  farm  tools 
Fumigate  and  disinfect 

Ask  your  dealer  to  bring  out  a  new  TANKMO¬ 
BILE  and  demonstrate  how  you  can  save  time, 
labor  and  money ...  or  write  for  catalog  today. 


1  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


shaped,  moldboord^^®^^^^^ 

•  Side  cutting  edge  411^0 

for  ditching  ^ 

•  360*  angle  adjustment  f®®  OHIO 
,•  Shunk  patd.  saw-teoth  blade,  optional 


ROPER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

ZANESVIUE,  OHIO 


EVERYTHING  YOU  WANT  IN 
A  SELF-UNLOADING  WAGON 


it  KEEPS  COWS  OUT  •  SAVES  FEED 
it  BIG  CAPACITY  •  SAVES  TIME  AND  WORK 
it  MORE  PROFIT  •  HEAVIER  WEANING  WT. 

Get  heavier,  upgraded  calves  at  weaning  .  . . 
better  price,  earlier  marketing  with  Brower’s 
Calf  Creep  Feeder.  Weather  tight  —  keeps 
feed  dry  in  any  weather.  Anchors  solidly  at 
all  4  corners  —  stays  put.  Sturdy  angle  iron 
stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle;  stalls  fold  to  top 
for  easy  towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids; 
hopper  and  trough  of  heavy,  rust-resisting 
Armco  Zinegrip.  Shipped  knocked-down  to 
save  freight;  easy  to  assemble. 

Now  available  in  two  sizes 


Hauls,  unloads,  elevates. 

Even  does  simple  mixing  jobs 

Yes,  Grain-O-Vator  gives  you  all  these  fea¬ 
tures  plus  your  choice  of  size  to  fit  your 
needs.  Let  a  Grain-O-Vator  take  the  hard 
hand  work  out  of  your  grain  and  feed  han¬ 
dling.  Make  the  job  easier  —  faster. 

Grain-O-Vator  is  the  original  self-unload¬ 
ing  wagon.  Experience  in  design  and  manu¬ 
facturing  combine  to  give  you  a  wagon  that 
stands  up  under  hard  usage  —  trouble-free 
performance  year  after  year.  See  your  Crain- 
O-Vator  dealer  soon.  Get  all  the  facts.  Then 
put  a  Grain-O-Vator  to  work  for  you. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MFG.  CO. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


Double  stall  creep  feeder  (left)  holds  SO  bushels,  takes 
care  of  40  calves.  Single  stall  creep  feeder  (right)  holds 
IS  bushels,  takes  care  of  SO  calves. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 

BROWER  MFG.  CO..  Box  5122,  Quincy,  Illinois 


CHRISTMAS  ON  DUTCH  FORK 

{Continued  from  73) 

complex  and  confusing,  except  to  the  women. 

The  shank  of  the  holiday  season  was  “between  the  two  Christ¬ 
mases,”  that  is,  the  week  between  Christmas  and  New  YeaiVs  Day, 
The  intensity  of  the  reunion  built  up  before  that  and  frazzled  out 
after  it.  The  routine  was  rather  fixed.  For  the  men  it  was  the  hunt, 
mainly  by  day,  but  occasionally  a  group  wanted  a  ’possum  hunt 
too,  and  that  called  for  night.  Game  was  plentiful.  The  favorite 
was  quail,  and  they  brought  in  bags  full,  as  there  was  no  limit. 

As  fine  as  the  days  were,  nights  were  e\  en  finer.  Then  we  all  met 
at  the  ancestral  home,  known  to  all  as  The  House.  .After  supper 
all  took  the  winding  path  to  The  House.  On  old  maps  The  House 
is  shown  as  Veal’s  Ta\  ern  or  Eleazer’s  Tavern,  and  still  stands.  For 
it  was  there  the  stagecoaches  stopped  in  an  earlier  day,  and  herds¬ 
men  from  what  was  the  frontier  then  across  the  mountains  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  put  up  for  the  night,  with  their  herds  and  flocks. 

The  li\ing  room,  then,  was  not  crowded  even  when  the  whole 
clan  gathered.  At  the  east  end  was  an  enormous  fireplace,  the  only 
source  of  heat,  but  ample  enough  to  make  the  large  room  com¬ 
fortable.  The  set-back  table  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
There  the  “gambling  element”  of  the  clan  had  a  most  spirited  game 
of  cards  every  night,  often  into  the  small  hours.  The  play  was  hard, 
but  there  w'as  much  teasing  and  joking,  all  in  good  humor.  The 
women  sat  in  a  great  circle  around  the  wall  and  talked  and 
changed  about  to  get  with  the  others.  Most  of  them  had  embroi- 
deiy,  quilt  patches,  or  other  needlework  that  kept  their  unconscious 
hands  busy,  while  their  tongues  wagged. 

On  the  floor,  between  the  circle  of  women  and  the  card  group  in 
the  center,  we  kids  played.  Most  of  the  time  we  were  fretting  to  go 
out  and  shoot  firecrackers,  which  for  some  reason  were  a  part  of  the 
Christmas  tradition  in  our  part  of  the  countiy.  We  never  saw  them 
at  any  other  time,  not  even  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  They  were  very 
scarce,  and  we  husbanded  them  closely.  When  one  of  us  decided  to 
give  up  one  of  his  treasures,  eveiybody  wanted  to  hear  the  bang. 
So  the  men  lay  down  their  cards  and  the  women  their  handwork 
and  out  in  the  dark  night  they  went.  One  of  the  men  brought  a 
sho\elful  of  burning  embers  from  the  fireplace  and  put  them  in  a 
little  pile  in  the  red  clay  yard.  There  we  kids  shot  a  few  of  our 
precious  firecrackci's  each  night.  Wild  ones  among  us  would  chase 
each  other  with  Roman  candles,  shooting  sizzling  balls  of  fire  at 
our  companions  as  they  scurried  all  o\  er  the  yard  and  took  refuge 
down  behind  the  woodpile. 

One  night  during  Christmas  week  was  set  aside  for  Christmas 
exercises  at  the  church.  That  was  when  we  kids  showed  off.  Our 
teachei's  and  parents  coached  us  for  weeks  in  our  little  pieces  and 
songs.  We  always  had  a  large  cedar  or  holly  tree  that  filled  one 
corner  of  the  church.  On  it  was  draped  long  strands  of  bright  red 
holly  berries  and  popcorn  that  we  strung  for  that  purpose.  They 
were  the  only  tree  ornaments  we  knew.  Our  lights  were  candles, 
saved  from  one  year  to  the  next.  At  one  jx>int  in  the  program,  the 
oil  lamps  that  hung  from  the  ceiling  were  jjut  out  and  the  candles 
over  the  tree  lighted.  Then  we  sang  Silent  Night.  Soon  the  lamps 
were  re-lit  and  the  candles  blown  out  to  .save  them. 

I  alwaj'S  dreaded  saying  those  pieces,  and  I  somehow  escaped 
until  up  some  size.  I’d  beg  out  in  some  way.  But  all  of  the  other  kids 
were  showing  off,  so  my  folks  felt  embarrassed  and  urged  me  to  tiy. 
They  taught  me  a  little  4-line  verse,  which  took  several  weeks.  I 
was  to  be  one  of  a  group,  of  5,  2  boys  and  3  girls.  They  put  me  in 
the  center,  as  I  was  a  lot  bigger  than  the  others.  This  was  purely 
primary  stuff,  but  it  was  heavy  for  me.  The  first  two  on  my  right 
rattled  their  \ei'ses  off  without  a  hitch,  but  I  got  more  and  more 
scared.  When  it  came  to  me,  I  turned  to  stone.  I  couldn’t  think  of 
that  first  word.  Not  only  that,  I  doubt  if  I’d  have  known  my  own 
name  then.  There  was  a  long  and  painful  silence.  My  sister  was  the 
organist  and  sat  right  down  in  front  of  us.  She  tried  to  prompt  me 
with  the  first  word.  It  was  “Remember.”  But  it  didn’t  mean  a  thing 
to  me,  I  wondered  why  she  was  whispering  “Remember,  Remem¬ 
ber”  when  that  was  all  I  w'as  trying  to  do. 

Each  day  had  its  own  special  event,  but  of  all  of  them  Christmas 
morning  was  the  one  that  reached  the  peak  of  excitement  and 


"RILCO  construction 
can  take  it!” 


OSWALD  M.  LYNGASS,  Doran,  Minnosola 


“We  get  plenty  of  rough  weather 
in  Minnesota,”  says  Oswald 
Lyngass.  “So  we  have  to  be  sure 
of  building  construction  that  can 
take  wind  and  snow  loads.  That’s 
why  I  chose  Rilco.” 

“Or  rather  I  should  say  that’s 
one  of  the  reasons,”  he  continues. 
“Another  is  ...  I  needed  space. 
And  got  it.  My  Rilco  barn  has  a 
capacity  of  40  head,  and  its  de¬ 
sign  provides  space  for  calves 
and  maternity  pens  in  addition 


to  the  loafing  area  and  milking 
parlor.  I’m  really  sold  on  Rilco!” 

Other  reasons  for  Mr.  Lyn¬ 
gass’  enthusiasm  include  the  low 
cost  and  remarkable  speed  and 
simplicity  of  erection.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  Rilco  rafters  are  precision 
cut,  drilled  for  hardware  and 
delivered  ready  for  quick  assem¬ 
bly.  Each  rafter  is  made  of  select¬ 
ed  kiln-dried  West  Coast  Douglas 
Fir,  permanently  bonded  with 
waterproof  glue. 


"Our  buildings  are  easy  to  clean 
...  100%  usable!” 


f  EARL  AND  GEORGE  DAUBERMAN 
Maple  Park,  lllinoit 


The  Daubermans  have  both  a 
Rilco  Feeder  Barn  and  a  Rilco 
Machine  Shed. 

“We  use  our  Feeder  Barn  for 
about  300  Whiteface  Herefords,” 
says  Mr.  Dauberman.  “I  can  run 
my  tractor  right  in  and  wheel  it 
around  into  every  corner.” 

Rilco  glued-laminated  rafters 
come  in  sizes  for  any  building 
your  farm  needs.  For  complete 
construction  data,  mail  coupon. 


•  EATKA  MKENCTtf 

•  EXTRA  SPACE 

•  EXTRA  VALUE 

•  SAVES  LABOR 

•  LOOKS  BETTER 

•  LASTS  LONGER 

Your  best  farm 

building  buy! 


niuo 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

W-808  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 
•  Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Bam  Catalog  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  following  farm  buddings: 

□  Two-Story  Borns  □  Ono-Slory  Borns  □  Mochine  Shads  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 

Name 


Address 

Town 

- State 
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cattle,  hog  and 
poultry  prof  iU  with  your  own 
low  cost,  single  machine 
feed  mill  operation.  With  a 
Kelly  Duplex  “Mix  'n  Grind,” 
one  man  can  grind,  mix  and  sack  a  complete  batch 
of  accurately  blended  formula  feed  in  less  than  20 
minutes-at  a  lower  per  ton  cost  than  ever  before 
possible.  Built  for  rugged  feed  mill  demands,  it  re¬ 
quires  minimum  space,  is  easy  to  operate,  uses  only 
two  low  horsepower  motors.  Made  in  1,  IV2  and  2 
ton  models.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 


cuts 

feed 

costs! 


Mail  coupon  today! 


The  DUPLEX  MILL  (MFC.  CO.,  Box  FO,  SpringfieldTOhio 
Send  me  full  details  on  the  "Mix  'n  Grind” 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

C I T  Y _ ST  AT  E _ 


BELT 

CORPORATION 


HARVCST* 

MANPiCR 


lightweight^ 


portoble. 


A  Ubelted 


Built  to  outlast 
OTHER  lifting 
equipment 


oluminum 

conilruclion. 

PROVEN... 

OVER 

50,000 

SOLD 


888  Stahl  Road  Orient,  Ohio 


anticipation.  Our  parents  got  up  before 
dawn  on  Christmas  morning  and  made  a 
roaring  fire  and  then  called  us. 

Our  gifts  were  mostly  of  the  useful  kind 
— knitted  socks,  glo\  es,  scarves  and  sweat¬ 
ers.  There  might  be  a  home-made  rag  doll 
for  the  younger  girls  and  a  few  10-cent 
presents  from  the  variety  store  in  Columbia. 
Ten  cents  would  buy  a  pocket  knife  or  a  doll 
that  would  cost  $1.00  now.  Sometimes  gifts 
were  ordered  from  J.  Lynn  &  Co.  of  Chicago 
which  got  out  a  catalogue  full  of  wonderful 
things.  My  folks  once  ordered  me  a  knife 
with  a  chain  on  it,  the  most  treasured  pos¬ 
session  I  ever  had.  I  don’t  know  why  I  re¬ 
member  the  series  of  little  pewter  birds  that 
you  filled  with  water.  If  you  blew  on  them 
they  would  gurgle  and  sing,  and  every 
Christmas  someone  got  a  pewter  bird. 

No  Christmas  week  could  pass  without  a 
minor  or  major  crisis.  One  year  we  had  a 
major  crisis  the  day  before  Christmas,  at 
least  it  was  major  for  us  kids.  That  was 
when  a  chronic  drunk,  from  further  down 
the  road,  got  all  liquored  up  and  came 
whooping  and  yelling  up  our  way.  VVe  kids 
were  deathly  afraid  of  him;  we  feared  he’d 
stop,  and  he  did.  He  came  from  Chapin, 
reeling  and  rocking  and  beating  his  lath¬ 
ered  horse.  He  stopjx'd  suddenly  in  our 
yard.  And  before  we  could  run  and  hide,  he 
saw  us  and  called  us  to  him.  I’ve  never  been 
much  more  scared  than  that.  In  fear  and 
trembling  we  went  up  to  his  buggy.  He  got 
out,  staggered  to  the  back,  pulled  the  boot 
up,  op<‘ned  a  sack,  and  from  it  gave  each 
of  us  a  coconut  and  a  can  of  sardines.  He 
said,  “These  are  yours,  and  don’t  let  your 
mammy  have  ’em.”  With  that,  he  climbed 
back  in  the  buggy,  gave  his  horse  a  whack 
with  the  whip,  and  with  a  jerk  that  almost 
broke  the  singletree  and  all  but  threw  him 
out,  he  was  off  down  the  road.  We  later 
learned  that  he  had  sold  his  last  bale  of 
cotton  that  day  and  spent  it  all  for  sardines, 
coconuts,  and  liquor.  And  that  is  what  his 
wife  and  children  had  for  Christmas. 

All  too  soon  the  magic  week  was  gone. 
Each  day  after  New  \’ear’s  our  group  grew 
smaller.  We  took  them  to  the  station  and 
there  w'as  much  kissing  and  waving  of  good¬ 
byes.  and  yelling  words  of  parting  to  those 
returning  to  distant  parts.  .As  the  old  wood- 
burner  pulled  out.  I’d  get  under  the  shed 
away  from  the  shower  of  sparks,  as  it  puffed 
away  carry'ing  our  kinfolk  into  the  night. 
We  would  follow  the  glow  against  the  night 
sky  for  a  while.  But  soon  darkness  took  over 
again  and  we  walked  back  up  in  the  pines 
beyond  Mr.  John’s  place,  where  we  found 
old  Frank  with  his  eyes  bulged  out  with 
fright.  Christmas  was  over!  And  we  kids 
faced  school  again  next  day,  and  a  bleak¬ 
ness  that  looked  like  eternity,  before  the 
magic  season  could  come  again.  The  new 
calendar  was  hung  on  the  wall  and  a  new 
almanac  from  the  nail  on  the  edge  of  the 
mantle  there  over  the  fireplace.  Both  of 
them  looked  mighty  sad  with  Christmas 
covered  by  eleven  deadly  pages! 

THE  AUTHOR:  Jim  Eleazer,  of  Clemson  College,  S.C., 
is  well  known  to  our  readers,  who  may  recoRnize  here 
the  style  of  his  book,  “A  Dutch  Fork  Farm  Boy.” 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote  natural 
milking  and  normal  healing  because 
they  ACT  TWO  WAYS; 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  ...  keep  end 
of  teat  open  in  natural  shape  to  maintain 
free  milk  flow.  Stay  in  large  or  small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY  .  .  .  Sulfathiazole 
in  each  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic  action  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 


EASY  TO  USE... just  keep  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks 
free  by  hand. 


and  farm  stores 
or  wri  te ; 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  8,  N.Y. 
Large  pkg.  (45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  50c 


/?/.*  Moijloi'^ 
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C _ ||  .11  AUTOMATIC 

OmahlUA  CATTLE  OILER 


ALWAYS  ON  GUARD  Protecting 
Livestock  Against  Flies,  Lice,  Ticks, 
Mange  MitM.  .  .  .  Cattle  automat¬ 
ically  treat  all  parts  of  body  includ- 
iiv  neck,  shoulders,  rump  and  under¬ 
sides.  Keeps  cattle  contented.  .  .  . 
Conditions  hair  and  hide.  The  LOW 
COST  labor  saving  way  —  Cheaper 
and  easier  than  spraying.  Much 
more  efficient! 


FUI.t.Y  AUTOMATIC 


There’s  an  Automatic  Oiler  Tailored  for  your 
Specific  Use.  .  .  .  Prices  start  at  $23.95.  .  .  . 

’All-Steel”  model  recommended  for 
fe^er  cattle  —  dry  lot  use.  Cable- 
I  washer  rubbing  element  is  built  to  last 
[a  lifetime. 

j  “Rope-Wick”  model  recommended  for 
dairy  use— cattle  on  pasture.  Giant  size 
marine  rope  rubbing  element  is  rot  & 
wear  resistant. 

J— Insecticide  is  released 
only  as  cattle  run  .  .  .  just  fill  the  tank  and 
forget  it — No  service  problema. 
lyiVk’^jisMiiMaiiiiiPiF-Attach  to  any  post  any- 
where.  The  5-gal.  oil  supply  lasts  for  weeks  as 
there  is  no  waste.  Pump  unit  &  flow  of  oil  can 
be  regulated  for  any  amount  desired  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  infestations. 

Write  Todw  for  Illustrated  Literature  and  30 
day  Trial  IMan.  Discounts  on  Quantity  Orders 
Direct  To  You!  Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted. 
1  am  also  interested  in : 

O  livMtock  InoecticidM 
□  Uveatock  &  Field 
Sprayers 

0  Cattle  Neck  Chains, 
t  Mariwra  □  Tractorkabe 

AUTOMATIC  EQUIPMENT  MFO.  CO. 

8078  N.  Main  St.,  Pender,  Nebraska 


□  Grain  Rollers — t 
;  Krimpers 
>□  Feed  &  Molasses 
Mix»SB 

J 
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INTEGRATED  NORSE 

{Continued  from  pa_!>e  40) 

live.  I  belong  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  am 
a  member  of  the  Farmers  Union,  which  is 
much  like  your  Farmers  Union,  or  your 
Grange.  The  Smallholders  Association  ex¬ 
cludes  me  as  a  member — my  fann  is  too 
large.  I  am  not  a  member  of  a  consumers’ 
cooperative.  In  many  ways  the  consuiiiers 
are  at  cross  purposes  to  the  producers,  and 
I’m  a  loyal  producer. 

“If  I  attended  all  the  regular  meetings 
of  these  groups  my  wife  wouldn’t  see  much 
of  me,  so  I  go  only  to  the  most  important 
meetings.  For  most  farmers,  the  monthly 
meeting  of  his  cooperative  is  a  social  event 
he  wouldn’t  miss  for  anything.” 

The  local  meetings  do  have  one  helpful 
function — they  alTord  the  farmer  a  sound¬ 
ing  board  for  his  opinions  and  a  feeling  of 
having  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  his  own 
affairs.  The  decisions,  however,  are  made 
in  Olso  at  the  National  Federation  Head- 
(juarters. 

Sundby  buys  concentrates,  receives  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination  service  for  his  herd,  and 
buys  his  dairy’  equipment  through  a  co¬ 
operative.  Everything  bought  and  sold  on 
the  Sundby  farm  is  through  a  cooperative 
— his  pork,  grain,  jx)tatoes  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  his  forests.  He  feels  that  he  would 
get  less  under  any  other  system,  but  that 
the  cooperatives  w’ill  never  be  able  to  solve 
Norway’s  problems  of  too  many  fanns,  too- 
small  farms,  an  adverse  climate,  and  the 
lack  of  large  expanses  of  rich  land. 

“American  farmers,”  Sundby  said,  “have 
more  to  work  with.” 

And  how  does  private  business  do  with 
the  cooperatives  hemming  it  in  on  every 
side?  “They  do  \ery  well,”  says  Sundby. 
“They  give  healthy  competition.” 

And  how  do  they  do  it?  “By  more  effi¬ 
cient  management,”  Sundby  admits.  “We 
don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  get  all  the  good 
managers  we  need.  About  25  per  cent  of  the 
meat,  eggs,  forest  products,  and  garden 
products  is  still  private  business.” 

Jon  Sundby’s  farm  operation  is  a  good 
example  of  the  better  Norwegian  farm.  He 
milks  22  COW’S — Red  Rolls,  the  ancient  Vi¬ 
king  breed,  all  registered.  All  feed  (except 
for  concentrates  for  the  milkers)  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm.  The  concentrates  are 
mostly  herring  meal  with  a  small  amount  of 
imported  oil  cake. 

Three  men  are  employed  the  year  ’round 
-one  in  the  dairy  and  two  in  the  fields. 

“In  America,”  Sundby  says,  “you  would 
find  no  need  to  employ  three  men  on  a 
100-acre  farm.  Here  in  Norway  we  have  a 
short,  intense  growing  season.  When  spring 
breaks,  we  must  get  our  crops  in  at  once. 
Often  we  work  around  the  clock.  Then 
when  harvest  comes,  we  must  get  every¬ 
thing  out  of  the  fields  and  under  roof 
ouickly,  before  the  severe  winter  months. 
Two  of  my  men  work  in  winter  in  my 
forests,  harvesting  lumber,  pulp  w’ood,  and 
fuel.” 

There  are  two  tractors  on  the  farm,  a 
big  Ferguson  Diesel  and  a  small  machine. 


Handiest  Building  You  Ever  Saw 

—quick  and  easy  to  erect! 


New!  Inland  Straight 
Sidewall  Steel  Buildings. 
Tapered  rigid  frame 
provides  strength, 
economy.  Versatility. 
Available  in  varying 
widths  and  lengths. 
Send  coupon  for  more 
details. 


Farrow  or  harrow,  grain  or  grain  drill  — 
anything's  safe  in  a  LOK-RIB  Steel  Building. 
It’s  a  multi-purpose  unit  for  every  farm  need. 

A  LOK-RIB  has  no  separate  framework,  so 
it  goes  up  fast  and  saves  on  erection  costs.  You 
save  on  upkeep,  also.  LOK-RIB  panels  are 
heavy,  18-gauge  galvanized  steel,  twice  as  thick 
as  ordinary  light  metal  sheathing.  Steel  can’t 
burn  —  so  you  have  added  protection  against 
fire.  And  you’re  safe  from  damage  by 
windstorm,  snow,  ice,  rot,  and  rats. 

Mail  coupon  for  free  bulletins  that  tell  you 
how  you  can  get  a  LOK-RIB  now  and  take 
five  whole  years  to  pay. 


STEEL  BUILDINGS 
OUT  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 

I  INLAND  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  >-R.iO 

■  LOK-RIB  St*tl  Building! 

R  0*pt  L,  4089  Was!  Burnham  Straal,  Milwauka*  1,  Wisconsin 
I  Send  me  free  buMefint  on: 

1  Q  lok-Rib  Arch-Type  Steel  Buildings.  Q  Inlond  StrolghI  Sidewoll  Buildings. 

2  I  am  thinking  obout: 

I  Q  machinery  shelter  Q  groin  storage  Q dairy  born 

B  CD  cattle  shelter  Q  hoy  storage  Q  poultry  house  Q  other . . . 

*  Q  Hove  o  LOK-RIB  representotive  coll  on  me. 

I  NAME . . . . . 

B  ADDRESS . . . 

J  COUNTY . . . 

•  CITY . STATE . 

B  I  om  on  Q  owner  Q  tenant  □  student 
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NATIONAL  RAIN  BIRD  SALES 
&  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

Azusa,  California 

RAINY  SPRINKLER  SALES 

609  West  Lake  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois 
RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MFC.  CO.,  LTD. 
54  1.  Cordova  St.,  Vancouver  4.  B.C..  Canada 


The  big  tractor  is  used  a  good  deal  in  the 
forest.  The  Sundby  barn  is  an  enormous 
structure,  with  a  big  hay  capacity  and  space 
for  all  the  straw  produced  on  the  farm.  The 
grain  is  harvested  with  a  binder  and  hauled 
to  the  bam  where  it  is  threshed.  Though 
there  are  some  3,500  combines  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  most  farmers  in  Norway  have  built-in 
threshers  in  their  barns. 

Considerable  straw  is  used  as  feed.  A 
recent  innovation  in  the  feeding  of  straw 
and  low  quality  hay  to  dairy  cows  is  to 
wet  down  a  day’s  feed  in  tanks,  let  it  soak 
for  24  hours,  and  feed  the  mi.xture  in  a 
soggy  mass.  Feed  value  is  said  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  15  or  20  per  cent.  Sundby  be¬ 
lieves  food  value  is  increased  by  a  predigest¬ 
ing  effect. 

Sundby’s  cows  get  a  14  per  cent  protein 
supplement,  and  all  the  hay,  and  beet  or 
grass  silage  they  want.  Production  averages 
10,000  pounds,  butterfat  about  4.5. 

Fertilizer  is  subsidized  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  is  cheap.  Sundby  averages  650 
pounds  per  acre  on  his  crops  and  pastures. 
A  100-pound  bag  of  6-6-6  costs  about  a 
dollar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sundby  live  in  an  eight- 
room,  two-story  wood  house  with  a  steep 
roof  to  shed  the  snow.  Many  6ne  antiques 
are  scattered  around  in  the  spacious  rooms. 
Heat  is  supplied  by  big,  wood-burning  Fin¬ 
nish-type  stoves.  There  is  a  modern  bath¬ 
room,  a  farm  luxury  in  Norway. 

“Taxes  are  high,”  says  Mrs.  Sundby, 
“especially  inheritance  taxes.  We  just  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  the  farm  after  we 
pass  on.  It  would  be  a  liability  to  our  son — 
he  couldn’t  make  a  living  here,  unless  he 
ran  it  himself,  but  he  doesn’t  want  to  farm. 
There  isn’t  enough  in  it  to  hire  a  manager. 
That  is,  enough  to  pay  a  good  one.” 

Although  in  Norway  both  income  and 
property  taxes  arc  exceptionally  high,  medi¬ 
cal  and  hospital  services  are  practically  free. 
Illiteracy  is  unknown,  and  no  aged  person 
ever  faces  want.  There  is  no  poverty;  no 
slums  in  the  cities;  and  the  national  diet  is 
among  the  best  in  the  world.  The  Nor¬ 
wegians  drink  more  milk,  per  capita,  than 
any  other  people.  A  good  deal  of  the  credit 
for  this  high  intake  got's  to  the  dairy  coop¬ 
erative,  supplying  a  fresh  quality  product. 

In  comparing  these  farmers  with  those  of 
many  other  countries,  I  was  struck  with 
the  lack  of  extremes — the  national  average 
is  the  actual  size  of  most  of  the  farms.  There 
are  no  fabulously  rich  farmers  such  as  I 
saw  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  but  there 
are  none  as  f)oor  as  the  Spanish.  When  you 
think  of  their  health  and  welfare  benehts, 
their  exceptionally  high  literacy,  their  lack 
of  slums,  the  participation  of  the  farmers  in 
the  affairs  of  government,  and  their  ability 
to  adjust  to  machine  agriculture  and  keep 
small  holdings,  you  conclude  there  is  a 
sound  reason  to  claim  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  the  Scandanavian  is  the  highest  in 
the  world. 


FOR  EVERYTHING  IN 


For  prices  or  information,  write: 

STOLLERS  SEEDS 

HICKSVILLE  1.  OHIO 


protect  best 


Airtight  To  Preserve  and  Protect  Silage, 
Prevent  Spoilage.  At  Lumber  and  Farm  Sup¬ 
ply  Dealers  or  Write  Plastics  Division, 
VISKING  COMPANY,  6733  W.  65th  St., 
Chicago  38,  Illinois,  Division  of  Union 
Carbide  Corporation 

VISQUEEN,  VISKING  and  UNION  CARBIDE 
are  registered  trademarks  of  Union  Carbide  Corp. 


IMPROVED  NO.  2  BOSTROM 

farm  LEVEL 


This  Level  k 
has  12-Power  ^ 
Telescope  and 
Is  used  and 
endorsed  hj 
Schools,  Ex¬ 
tension  Service 
and  Individual 
Landowners  A 
everywhere, 


Accurate, 
Durable  and 
I  Complete  for 
Terracing,  Ditch¬ 
ing  Irrigating, 
Grading,  Tile 

i Draining,  Run¬ 
ning  Lines, 
L  Turning 
Angles,  ete* 

BOSTKOM  Levels  are  so  simple  anyone  can 
operate  them  by  following  the  direction  b^klet 
included  with  each  Instrument.  Our  No.  4 
Contractors’  Level  and  No.  5  Convertible  Level 
feature  16-Power  Telescopes.  All  Bostrom  Levels 
are  sold  on  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature, 
prices  and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 


'■Here’s  the  greatest  development  in 
sprinkler  irrigation  since  Rain  Bird 
introduced  the  spring  operated,  swing¬ 
ing,  spoon-type  arm  that  revolution¬ 
ized  sprinkler  irrigation. 

Rain  Bird  No.  30-TNT  sprinkler  bear¬ 
ing  has  a  self-adjusting  spring-loaded 
Teflon  seal  at  the  top  and  Teflon  and 
Neoprene  seal  at  the  bottom,  neither 
of  which  can  be  blasted  loose  by  air  or 
water-borne  abrasives. 


Amazing  Discovery! 

D  ”%eLiciousMJ| 

Apple  aemmetlop  el  W 
the  Centuryl  BIGGER 
eroM  —  eft.n  2  years 
SOOrtER.  "Standard” 
and  "Dwarf"  Traaa 
ara  fold  ONLY  by  ^ 

Stark  Bre't. 


The  new  TNT  bearing  assures  less 
friction  and  for  you  that  means  longer, 
pleasanter  sprinkler  life . . .  pleasanter, 
because  a  minimum  of  moving  parts 
practically  eliminates  maintenance 
and  offers  the  longest,  trouble-free 
sprinkler  operation  you’ve  ever  known. 

*TNT  Bearing  also  available 
'  with  certain  other  models 
of  Rain  Bird  Sprinklers. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Check  Coupon  for 
Free  Sales  Kit- 
Make  extra  money 


Literature  on  request 


I  STARK  BRO’SNurseriM.Dfft.llll,  Louisiam.Mistouri 

I  Rush  new  Edition  of  COLOR  CATALOG  .  . .  FREE  I 

I  Name  — - 
I  Addreet. . . 

I  f’.O . . . Zone _ State . 

I  □  CHECK  HERE  for  Money-Making  Outfit. 


BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 

{Continued  from  page  47) 

and  scattered  in  the  droppings  all  over  the 
field.  It’s  a  slow  process,  but  one  which 
happens  with  any  seed  which  is  not  easily 
digested.” 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  a  deep-rooted,  peren¬ 
nial  legume  with  a  bright  yellow  flower. 
The  seed  pods  are  slender  and  clustered  in 
the  form  of  a  bird’s  foot,  hence  the  name. 
The  tap  root  is  branched  and  makes  the 
plant  more  resistant  to  winter  heaving.  The 
stems  grow  from  the  crown,  much  as  alfalfa 
stems,  but  they  are  fine  and  weak,  and  flop 
over  unless  supported  by  a  companion 
grass. 

There  are  two  main  species  of  trefoil,  the 
broadleaf  and  narrowleaf.  The  narrow- 
leaf  type  is  most  common  in  California.  It 
tolerates  a  wider  range  of  soil  conditions 
than  the  broadleaf,  but  cannot  be  grown 
where  the  winters  are  cold.  Narrowleaf  is 
particularly  good  in  withstanding  excessive 
moisture.  Broadleaf  has  much  more  upright 
growth. 

In  the  East  and  Midwest,  broadleaf  tre¬ 
foil  is  the  common  type.  Much  of  the  seed 
is  imported  from  Europe.  This  imported 
seed  is  of  no  particular  strain  or  variety, 
but  difTers  from  Empire,  the  most  common 
domestic  variety,  in  three  ways :  plants  from 
imported  seed  have  more  seedling  vigor; 
the  plants  stand  more  erect,  and  the  im¬ 
ported  strains  recover  more  quickly  from 
cutting  or  grazing. 

Several  tests  have  shown  Empire  trefoil 
more  winter  hardy  than  imported  strains, 
and  better  adapted  to  grazing.  However, 
Empire  is  slow  to  recover  in  the  spring — the 
imported  strains  have  a  shorter  winter  dor¬ 
mancy  period.  There  are  several  other  do¬ 
mestic  broadleaf  varieties  a  farmer  may 
come  across — Viking,  Granger,  Tana,  and 
.Mansfield  are  at  present  being  tested.  All 
except  Empire  have  a  fairly  erect  growth. 
Empire  is  more  decumbent,  and  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  more  persistent  than  the  others. 
Empire  and  Viking  are  more  winter  hardy 
than  the  other  varieties,  but  the  erect  grow¬ 
ing  strains  are  more  productive  when  grown 
for  hay. 

Empire  is  the  choice  of  Howard  Don- 
hauser,  who  has  230  acres  of  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil  on  his  farm  near  Albany,  New  York. 
.Most  of  this  is  in  hay  fields.  “We  have  about 
130  acres  of  permanent  pasture  which  we 
are  slowly  trying  to  seed  to  birdsfoot,”  said 
Donhauser.  “We  have  tried  a  few  acres  of 
European  birdsfoot,  but  have  found  that 
in  our  location  it  docs  not  compare  favor¬ 
ably  to  Empire  in  longevity,  yield  or  adapt¬ 
ability  to  poor  land.” 

Donhauser  gives  four  good  reasons  for 
using  so  much  trefoil.  First  it  out-yields 
other  grasses  and  legumes  on  his  farm; 
second,  with  new  sprays  to  remove  weeds, 
the  trefoil  lasts  from  eight  to  twelve  years; 
third,  in  feed  value  it  compares  to  alfalfa — 
both  have  about  17  per  cent  protein,  but 
trefoil  is  less  stemmy — and  lastly,  birdsfoot 
will  survive  through  spring  heaving  and 
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For  Crop,  Orchard  and  Pasture  Irrfiation  ...  you  may  find 
the  HALE  Type  PIR  (trailer  or  skid  mounted)  just  what  you 
have  been  looking  for— pumps  500  GPM  at  100  PSI;  700  at 
75  PSI.  .  .  .  Other  units  range  from  CIRV  11560  GPM  at  75 
PSI)  to  the  FZ  1150  GPM  at  52  PSI). 


3  Great  Pumps.. 

All  designed  for  you 
All  manufactured  by 


For  the  "Pump  ot  a  thousand  uses”  ...  you  can't  beat  the 
HALE  "Torrent."  Use  it  for  on-the-spot  filling  of  tanks  with 
water,  liquid  fertilizer,  etc.;  for  small  irrigation  jobs;  for 
stand-by  water  systems;  and  for  emergency  fire  fighting.  3 
Models  to  choose  from: 

Model  20T  Gasoline  Driven  Unit  (Pumps  over  7,000  U.S. 
Gallons  per  hour.) 

Model  15TP  Pedestal  Pump  for  available  power 
Model  1STPE  Electric  Motor  Driven  Unit 


For  Low  Cost  Irrifatlon  of  Medium  Acreate  .  .  . 
see  the  new  HALE  "Tractor-Mate."  This  PTO 
pump  offers  a  wide  range  of  volume  and  pressure— 
it  is  compact,  efficient  and  economical  to  operate. 
It  can  also  be  used  as  a  booster  unit  for  systems 
already  installed.  Two  models  available— 3PTF8 
and  3PTF9.  Both  models  use  3"  suction  hose.  With 
550  RPM  take-off  speed,  a  "Tractor  Mate"  will 
pump  350  GPM  at  80  PSI. 


WRITE  TODAY  to  Dept.  FQ  for  full  information. 


u  Jk  I  C  FIRE  PUMP  CO 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA 


Put  a 


Hi,  PLUS 


in 


Your  Feeding  Program 

Feed  Live,  Tender 

GREEN  GRASS 

Every  Day 
of  the  Year 


With  a  Buckeye  GRASS  INCUBATOR  you 
can  keep  all  your  livestock  in  healthy, 
springtime  condition  even  during  drouths 
and  the  dead  of  winter,  by  feeding  tender, 
succulent,  living  green  grass  daily  as  a  feed 
supplement.  Your  stock  will  look  better, 
eat  better,  breed  better  and  even  feel 
better.  Animals  love  this  lush  green  forage 
that  looks,  smells  and  tastes  exactly  like 
early  spring  meadow.  It  contains  all  the 
vital  Grass  Juice  Factors  found  only  in 
living  green  grass— there  is  no  other  feed 
as  rich  in  minerals,  vitamins,  or  enzymes. 
Yet  the  cost  per  ration  is  so  low  that  an 
incubator  will  soon  pay  for  itself  on  your 
farm. 


The  Buckeye  GRASS  INCUBATOR  lets  you  grow 
large  quantities  of  live  green  grass  of  consistent 
quality— in  an  easy-to-operate,  climate-controlled 
building.  Operation  requires  only  minutes  a  day. 


SEND  FOR  ACTUAL  FARM  EXPERIENCE  REPORTS 


Hydroponics  Division  | 


BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Dept.  FQ 


Without  obligation,  tend  litoraturo  to: 
Nam*  _ 


Springfielcl,  Ohie  Pretne,  Cellfernie  | 


Address 
City - 


I  County 


State 
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Both  Winter  and  Summer  Work  Become 


WHEEL-HORSE  TRACTOR 


Whecl-HorsG 


•  Here’s  your  snow  plow,  riding 
mower  and  garden  tractor  ...  all  in 
one  fully  geared  Wheel-Horse  fun- 
work  tractor.  Let  the  Wheel-Horse 
Suburban  Tractor  plow,  mow  or  haul 
while  you  whistle.  Clearing  snow  is 
no  strain;  garden  work  is  no  pain. 
You’ll  have  Wheel-Horse  fun  getting 
jobs  done  in  j^rd  the  usual  time. 

Just  spin  that  Wheel-Horse  wheel 
and  take  the  sharpest  curves.  Geared 
like  an  auto,  Wheel-Horse  shifts  into 
three  speeds  forward,  plus  reverse. 
At  6  mph,  you  discover  its  big  tractor 
‘look’  is  more  than  skin  deep.  Tre¬ 
mendous  gear  reduction  produces 
pull-power  to  spare.  Those  tractor- 
type  rear  tires  plus  weight  of  its 


— year  *round  work  horse 

hooks  up  to  22  optional  at~ 
tachments  including  popular 
snow  p/ow>  32"  rotary,  3- 
gang  reel  mower  with  5  foot 
cutting  swath,  dump  trailer, 
and  all  garden  tools. 

husky  steel  body  assure  top  Wheel- 
Horse  traction  on  hills  and  terraces. 

This  Wheel-Horse  led  its  field  in 
offering  all-gear  drive  and  two-wheel 
brakes.  Now,  Wheel-Horse  becomes 
the  only  yard  and  garden  tractor 
with  “Uni-Drive”,  a  multi-gear-pack 
of  proven  efficiency  with  transmis¬ 
sion,  synchronized  differential  and 
super  fmwer  reduction  gears  in  one 
compact,  oil-sealed  unit. 

See  your  nearest  Wheel-Horse  dealer 
for  a  free  fun-test  of  the  Suburban 
Tractor.  Check  his  low  price  on  at¬ 
taching  tools  and  easy  terms.  To  get 
his  name  and  colorful,  complete  liter¬ 
ature,  drop  us  a  card  with  your  name 
and  address  .  .  .  today! 


WHEEL-HORSE  PRODUCTS,  51463-D.  U.  S.  31,  SOUTH  BEND  17.  IND. 

Wheel-Horse  % 

THE  SUBURBAN  YARD  and  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


come  on  to  grow  as  if  heaving  had  never  occurred. 

“Our  yields,”  said  Donhauser,  “have  been  good  compared  to 
most.  Last  year  we  averaged  10.3  tons  of  silage  per  acre,  and  1.2 
tons  of  second  cutting  hay.  One  good  first  cutting  of  hay  went  to 
3.8  tons  an  acre.  A  more  normal  yield  is  2  to  3  tons.  With  good 
fertilization,  trefoil  will  give  good  yields.  \Ve  use  about  300  pounds 
of  0-20-20  an  acre.  We  find  heavy  apjjlications  of  manure  tend 
to  drive  out  the  trefoil  in  a  couple  of  years,  so  we  go  light  on  the 
manure,  and  heavy  on  the  commercial  fertilizer. 

“We  use  some  timothy  in  our  seeding  mixtures.  Pure  trefoil,” 
said  Donhauser,  “unless  used  for  pasture  will  give  harvesting  trou¬ 
bles,  and  decrease  yield  somewhat.  Trefoil  has  a  fine  stem  which 
will  not  support  its  weight  when  grown  very  large.  So  by  planting 
a  few  pounds  of  timothy  per  acre,  the  trefoil  has  more  support 
to  keep  it  from  lodging.  Also  the  timothy  will  help  increase  yield.” 

Donhauser  uses  oats  as  a  nurse  crop,  seeded  very  lightly.  But  he 
has  another  system  for  pastures  that  are  too  stony  or  too  steep  to 
work.  He  spreads  manure  on  the  pasture  with  one-quarter  to  one- 
eighth  pound  of  trefoil  seed  on  each  load  of  manure.  “If  they  are 
applied  together,”  said  Donhauser,  “the  trefoil  will  usually  start. 
Applied  separately,  the  trefoil  doesn’t  start  well.  Manure  should  be 
kept  off  new  seedings  for  at  least  a  year,  to  give  the  trefoil  a  chanee 
to  get  established,  but  this  one  exception  works  for  us.”  He  had 
one  last  warning,  “Trefoil  will  stand  uj}  well  to  close  grazing,  but 
for  good  regrowth  it  should  not  be  grubbed  close  to  the  ground.” 

“A  farmer  has  to  use  every  legume  for  its  advantages,”  said 
Professor  R.  A.  Briggs  of  the  L’^niversity  of  Minnesota.  “There  arc 
places  where  some  particular  legume  is  the  best  choice.  Alfalfa, 
for  instance,  has  poor  acid  .soil  tolerance,  and  poor  wet  soil  toler¬ 
ance.  Birdsfoot  trefoil  would  yield  more  under  both  these  condi¬ 
tions.  But,  under  optimum  conditions,  alfalfa  would  produce  about 
50  per  cent  more  forage.  In  tests  in  California,  birdsfoot  showed 
outstanding  salt  tolerance. 

“Apart  from  yield,  the  present  varieties  of  trefoil  lack  persis¬ 
tency,”  Professor  Briggs  continued.  “But  there  hasn’t  been  enough 
research  on  trefoil  to  fill  a  hat,  nothing  compared  to  the  other 


CAMPBELL  GRAIN  DRYERS 


A  Campbell  Grain  Dryer  will  MAKE  you  money.  Next  year, 
harvest  grain  early  and  dry  it  with  your  Campbell.  This  reduces 
the  chance  of  loss  or  damage  from  weather,  insects,  wind — and 
you  get  more  grain  because  there  is  less  shattering.  A  Camp¬ 
bell  Grain  Dryer  will  SAVE  you  money  because  it  costs  so 
little  to  operate  and  maintain.  A  size  for  every  requirement — 
continuous  flow  or  batch  operation.  Write  for  details. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

CORN  STATES  HYBRID  SERVICE  •  DES  M  O  I  N  E  S,  I  O  W  A 

manufactured  by 

CAMPBELL  FARM  DRYER  COMPANY  •  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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threshed  2,000  pounds  of  seed  off  15  acres 
of  two-year-old  Lotus.  This  was  after  pas¬ 
turing  it  off  in  the  spring,  then  cutting  a 
good  crop  of  hay.  Now,  in  September,  we 
have  150  ewes  on  it,  and  they  are  doing 
fine.  They  really  like  that  Lotus.” 


legumes.  The  only  varieties  available  today 
are  selections;  there  has  been  little  plant 
breeding.” 

Professor  Briggs,  a  young,  enthusiastic 
man,  with  quick,  almost  sharp  movements, 
reached  for  bulletins  to  corroborate  his 
words.  “When  you  look  at  alfalfa,  you  rea¬ 
lize  there’s  an  alfalfa  breeding  program  at 
every  station;  on  trefoil,  there’s  nothing. 

“I’ve  been  appalled  that  research  funds 
for  trefoil  breeding  have  not  been  made 
available,”  said  Professor  Briggs.  “There 
are  tremendous  variations  in  the  crop  as  it 
is  today,  and  I  feel  sure  varieties  could  be 
developed  that  have  yield,  disease  resist¬ 
ance,  and  winter  hardiness.”  He  finished 
firmly,  “To  me  we’re  where  we  were  with 
alfalfa  .50  years  ago;  a  lot  of  work  is  needed.” 

Winter  hardiness  is  a  stumbling  block 
for  birdsfoot  trefoil  in  the  northern  states. 
But  again,  conditions  and  treatments  make 
a  wide  variation  in  winter  kill.  The  Red 
River  Valley,  in  north  Minnesota,  is  one 
of  the  largest  seed  producing  areas  in  the 
States.  This  year  it  produced  nearly  half  a 
million  pounds  of  seed,  or  well  over  a  third 
of  the  U.S.  total.  There  they  have  no  winter 
kill  problem.  The  stands  remain  well  estab¬ 
lished.  Vet  three  hundred  miles  south  stands 
have  gone  out  time  and  again  in  the  cold  of 
winter.  The  answer  here  seems  to  be  in 
grazing.  The  crop  often  goes  out  under 
heavy  pasturing  in  northern  areas. 


For  West,  forage  is  only  one  of  the  uses 
of  birdsfoot  trefoil.  “Seed  is  a  pretty  good 
crop  here,”  he  said,  “there  is  quite  a  de¬ 
mand.  It  sells  for  around  90  cents.  We  feel 
we  learned  some  things  about  threshing.  It 
is  very  tricky  stuff  to  handle.  You  have  to 


HORSE  HIGH! 


HOG  TIGHT! 


BULL  STRONG! 


The  Other  Story 

Ed  A.  West,  of  Oakland,  Oregon,  has  had 
happy  experience  with  birdsfoot — v\hich 
he  calls  Lotus,  after  the  Latin  name.  He 
said,  “Last  May  we  seeded  27  acres  that 
had  been  in  oats  the  previous  year.  The  land 
was  not  plowed,  but  disced  good  in  the  fall 
and  again  in  the  spring  before  planting.  We 
put  on  six  pounds  to  the  acre  using  a  broad¬ 
cast  seeder  followed  with  a  corrugated 
roller  and  no  fertilizer  of  any  kind. 

“About  ten  days  after  planting  we  had  a 
good  rain,  and  a  shower  or  two  before  the 
middle  of  June.  After  that,  until  late  Sep¬ 
tember  it  never  had  a  drop  of  water.  The 
stand  is  perfect.  On  the  15th  of  July  we 
turned  100  head  of  feeder  lambs  on  the  27 
acres.  After  two  months  they  were  sold  at 
an  average  weight  of  85  pounds  with  a  daily 
gain  of  about  half  a  p'ound.  The  last  month 
we  fed  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  grain 
a  day.  We  will  clip  and  rake  the  field  to 
clean  the  wet'ds,  and  next  spring  there 
should  be  a  fine  crop  of  hay.” 

There  is  one  man’s,  experience.  Yet 
Howard  Kaerwer  said,  “Trefoil  is  quite  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  drouth  during  its  establishment 
stage,  although  later  it  tolerates  drouth 
pretty  well.” 

Ed  West  continued:  “We  like  Lotus. 
When  everything  else  is  dry  and  brown,  it 
is  still  green.  In  this  country  our  native 
grass  is  gone  by  the  last  of  July,  and  most 
of  the  clovers,  unless  irrigated,  are  dry’.  But 
not  the  Lotus.  This  year  we  had  an  excep¬ 
tionally  hot,  dry  summer;  over  60  days 
without  a  drop  of  rain,  yet  the  Lotus  never 
stopped  growing.  This  fall,”  he  added,  “w’e 


Prove  to  yourself  that  Alcoa*  Alumi¬ 
num  Farm  Gates  are  rugged!  Fill 
out  the  coupon  below,  mail  it  to  us, 
and  we’ll  send  you,  without  obliga¬ 
tion,  a  free  10-inch  section  of  the 
sturdy  rail  that  makes  the  Alcoa 
Gate  the  best  buy  on  the  market. 
Alcoa  Gatqs  are  available  at  farm 
supply  stores  52-in.  high,  for  open¬ 
ings  10  to  16  ft  wide. 
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in  Aluminum  Value 


Aluminum  Company  of  America 
2132  M  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 
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P.O.  AND  STATE. 


VACUUM  YUUR  COWS  ALL  WINTER 

SPRAY  FOR  FUES  ALL  SUMMER 

PUMP  UP  TIRES,  CLEAN  MACHIN¬ 
ERY,  etc. 

You  can  vacuum  your  cows  to  keep 
them  healthy  and  contented  by  getting 
rid  of  all  loose  hair,  scale,  lice,  mites 
and  dirt. 

No  need  to  dust  anymore. 

This  unit  also  has  a  large  l/o  H  P 
compressor  complete  with  relief  valve 
which  gives  you  65  to  70  lbs.  pressure, 
large  cup  spray  gun  so  you  spray  your 
cattle  with  fly  spray  to  protect  them 
from  insects. 

You  can  also  pump  tires,  blow  off  bugs, 
dirt,  leaves,  etc.,  from  radiators  and 
machinery  before  painting  and  storing. 

Nowhere  else  can  you  get  a  complete 
unit  wdth  all  the  following  equipment. 

Vacuum  hose  with  cleaning  nozzles, 
large  air  receiver,  large  cup  gun.  blow- 
off  gun,  attachment  for  pumping  up 
tires,  pressure  gauge,  25  ft.  air  hose, 
50  ft.  extension  cord  and  quick  change 
couplers  for  all  attachments. 

This  portable  unit  will  pay  for  itself 
within  a  year  and  is  ready  for  all  year 
round  use,  saving  you  time,  keeping 
cows  contented,  thereby  giving  you 
more  milk. 

Price  $265 eOO 

See  year  dealer  or  seed  yoer  check  or 
money  order— today. 

Spra-Con  Sales  Company 

3600  ELSTON  AVENUE 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


mow  early  in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is 
on.  Then  you  rake  right  after  the  mower, 
or  better,  use  a  windrower,  make  small 
shocks,  and  put  them  on  4  by  4  foot  paper. 
The  shocks  are  allowed  to  stand  until  thor¬ 
oughly  drv’.  The  thresher  is  run  as  slowly 
as  possible,  with  very  little  wind,  for  best 
results.  The  crop  must  be  cut  at  just  the 
right  time — when  a  maximum  of  plants 
are  ripe,  but  before  they  shatter.  A  day 
sometimes  is  too  long  to  wait.” 

The  Bloat  Free  Crop 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  has  the  unique  reputation 
of  furnishing  bloat  free  grazing.  Every  re¬ 
liable  source  agrees  cases  of  bloat  on  trefoil 
pasture  are  extremely  rare,  perhaps  non¬ 
existent.  This  is  tnie  throughout  its  grow¬ 
ing  area,  whichever  v^ariety  is  grown  and 
whether  the  plant  is  alone,  or  sowm  w’ith  a 
companion  grass. 

The  reason  is  far  harder  to  come  by  than 
the  evidence.  No  one  knows  why  this  le¬ 
gume  should  be  free  from  a  danger  that  is 
always  associated  with  legume  pastures. 

Trefoil  in  the  South 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  trefoil  area, 
roughly  below  the  40th  parallel,  the  legume 
is  much  shorter-lived  than  in  the  north.  In 
most  cases  this  is  due  to  root  and  crown  rot 
which  thin  out  stands  in  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  years.  Some  researchers  believe 
this  may  happen  in  northern  areas  as  well. 

Again  the  lack  of  varieties  is  a  handicap. 
Dr.  Joe  Baldridge,  of  the  UnivTrsity  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  said.  “Birdsfoot  trefoil  would  find 
considerable  use  in  Missouri  if  well  adanted 
varieties  were  available.  Trefoil  outyields 
lespedeza,  tolerates  drouth  better  than 
ladino,  thrives  better  than  alfalfa  on  the 
poorer  or  wetter  soils  and  under  grazing 
abuse;  it  is  non-bloating,  can  make  good 
yields  of  high  quality  feed,  and  may  last 
indefinitely  in  places  where  commercial  va¬ 
rieties  are  well  adapted.  But  in  Missouri, 
stands  of  trefoil  haven’t  lasted  as  long  as 
they  should.  We  believe  the  trouble  is  root 
rot  diseases  that  destroy  plants  outright,  or 
weaken  them  so  they  are  later  killed  by  sum¬ 
mer  drouth  or  winter  cold.” 

J.  Ross  Fleetwood,  extension  agent  for 
the  same  university  said,  “We  don’t  have 
as  many  stands  in  Missouri  today  as  we  had 
five  years  ago.  Various  farmers,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “have  established  stands,  but  for 
many  reasons  lost  them. 

“Trefoil,”  Fleetwood  continued,  “just 
won’t  take  competition  while  "being  estab¬ 
lished.  It  is  slow  in  development,  and  often 
weakens  after  two  or  three  years  here  in 
Missouri.  But  we  think  that  may  be  the 
root  and  crown  disease.” 

Fleetwood  believes  birdsfoot  trefoil  will 
become  more  popular  under  the  Conser\'a- 
tion  Reser\'e  program,  which  -the  govern¬ 
ment  is  stressing  to  replace  the  Soil  Bank  in 
1959.  “You  sign  up  for  3  to  10  years,”  he 
explained,  “and  take  80  per  cent  pa>Tnent 
for  seeding  down  to  a  co\er  crop.  You 


Fire-Proof  Building? 

YOU  CANT  BEAT 


NO  FIRE  OR  IIGHTNING  WORRIES  WHEN 
PROTECTED  WITH  GALVANIZED  SHEETS! 


A  Strong,  sound,  leak-proof  roof 
that  won*t  burn  is  yours  with 
properly  grounded  galvanized 
sheets.  Rat- proof,  too!  For  beat 
value,  buy  sheets  with  a  Grade- 
Marked  label  that  shows  the 
weight  of  zinc  coating  in  ounces. 
And  for  longer  service,  specify 
heavy-coated 
sheets  such  as 
this  .  .  ^ 
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324  Ferry  Sl.,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Dept.  FQ-1 2 
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On  this  modern  meat  type  steer? 

In  the  "57  International  Carcass  contest.  20  steers  of 
his  breed  had; 

•  More  loin  eye  area  per  100  lbs.  live  weiitht  than 
any  major  beef  breed  with  less  waste  outer  fat 
covering  than  any  breed. 

•  Hieher  avera^te  marbling  score  than  two  major 
breeds  in  junior  yearlini;  classes;  averaite  all 
attes  comparable  to  any  breed. 

•  Hiithest  average  carcass  value  in  junior  yearlinR 
classes;  averaite  all  attes  beat  one  major  breed, 
lacked  pennies  of  equalinK  other  two. 

These  were  farni-hred.  farm-fed  (not  professionally 
fitted)  purebred  Ked  Polls  with  the  hred-in  meat  quali¬ 
ties  others  now  seek.  Growth),  gentle,  hornless:  ideal 
for  cow  and  calf  farm  herds.  Write  for  reprint  on  ‘57 
carcass  contest!  It’s  free!  Better  Yet: 

Send  $2  for  Red  Poll  NEWS  (1  Yr.,  6  iuues)  or  $3 
(3  Yrs.,  18  issues)  and  get  posted  on  this  old  breed 
of  rattle  with  the  modern  meat-type  qualities. 

RED  POLL  CATTLE  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 

3275-Q  Holdrcq*  Street 
Unceln  3.  Nebraska 


PAINTINGS 


LANDSCAPE  •  SEASCAPE  •  NEW  YORK  CITYSCAPE  •  FLOWERS 

Add  charm  and  dimension  to  your  home.  A  new  and 
unique  method  of  brinqinq  to  you,  DIRECT  from  tha 
artist,  watarcolor  paintinqs  of  hiqh  standard  is  now 
astablished.  Each  is  a  quarantaad  ORIGINAL.  Enjoy 
tha  stimulatinq  and  satisfyinq  axparianca  of  acquirinq 
and  livinq  with  a  raally  fina  Amarican  work  of  Art,  ax- 
clusivaly  yours,  at  contidtrabla  savinq.  $45  to  $145. 
Writ#  for  illustratad  Portfolio.  Enclosa  $5  daposit, 
which  will  ba  craditad  on  purchasa  of  painttnq  or 
rafunded  if  Portfolio  is  raturnad  within  12  days. 

DIRECT  GALLERY,  U  Sutton  Placa,  Now  York  22.  N.  Y. 
Floranca  Whitahill,  Artist  Director. 


BULK 


BEST, 


CRAFT..  .gives  dependable 
emergency  cooling  if  power 


craft’s  giant  ice-bank,  weighing 
several  hundred  pounds,  provides 
emergency  cooling  for  your  milk  for 
24  hours  or  more.  If  longer  protection 
is  needed,  it’s  easy  to  remove  covers 
and  fill  the  open  space  between  milk 
tank  and  water  cabinet  inner  liner 
with  fine  chipped  ice.  Remember 
power  failure  can  seriously  disrupt  a 
dairy  operation  .  .  .  cause  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  gallons  of  milk  unless 
emergency  cooling  is  available.  Many 
coolers  have  no  way  to  provide  for 
such  an  emergency.  With  a  CRAFT 
you  are  safe. 


You  can  depend  on  CRAFT,  not  only 
in  an  emergency  but  for  top  quality 
performance  day  in,  day  out  for  years 
to  come.  For  fastest  cooling  at  low 
blend  temperatures,  for  low  cost  oper¬ 
ation,  for  fast  easy  cleaning,  for  high¬ 
est  quality  milk,  you  can  never  beat 
a  CRAFT. 

■  STRONGEST  COOLER  BUILT  .  .  . 

Frame  of  3  inch  “Ship  and  Car 
Channel’’.  .  .  legs  that  will  hold  up  ten 
tons  .  .  .  both  dairy  tank  and  water 
cabinet  of  lifetime  18-8  stainless  steel. 


Herbert  Carson, 

Colchester, 

Illinois 


“I’m  glad  I  bought  CRAFT.  It  cools 
milk  faster  and  it’s  easiest  to  clean.  I 
also  like  the  low  pouring  height.’’ 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

2308  Davis  Street  North  Chicago,  Illinois 


■  EXCLUSIVE  10  YEAR  DIRECT  FACTORY  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  .  .  .  made  possible  by  superior  materials  and 
construction  throughout  cooler.  Nothing  to  rust  or 
deteriorate.  Almost  indestructible  with  ordinary  care. 

■  ACCURATE  MILK  MEASUREMENTS— ALWAYS  .  .  . 

Absolute  maintenance  of  calibration  assured  by  rugged 
“can’t  sag’’  frame . . .  milk  tank  that  can’t  flex  or  bulge. 

New  illusiraf«d  bookht  give*  valuabi* 

facts  you  should  know  before  going  bulk.  -m 


CRAFT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  # 

2308  Davis  Street  •  North  Chicago,  Illinois  ^''***^1# 

□  Send  me  your  FREE  booklet,  "Facts  You  Should 
Know  Before  Going  Bulk’’,  also  information  on 
Craft  Coolers. 


ADDRESS  (or  R.R.).. 


TOWN . STATE.. 


at  a  budget  price — only  $54.95* 

It’s  new,  handsome  and  low  in  price.  It’s  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  solve  every  leveling  problem  around  the  farm. 
And  look  at  this  line-up  of  features!  A  10-power  optical 
system  with  IV/3"  internal  focusing  telescope.  Built-in  sun¬ 
shade.  Precision  ground  vial  located  under  the  telescope  for 
greater  protection  against  breakage  and  the  sun’s  rays. 
Horizontal  circle  graduated  to  single  degrees.  4-screw  level¬ 
ing  head  fully  enclosed  for  dust  protection.  This  rugged 
construction'  means  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

Use  it  for  contour  farming,  determining  lines  and  grades, 
snow  fences,  straight  crop  rows  and  anything  that  needs 
“leveling  up.’’  And  for  erecting  farm  buildings  and  for 
many  other  day-to-day  jobs. 

Put  your  eye  to  the  “Speed-A-Liner”  Dumpy  Level.  See 
how  accurately  it  performs.  How  ea.sy  it  is  to  level  up. 
You’ll  be  surprised  that  such  a  tine  instrument  could  be 
priced  so  low.  Typical  of  the  superior  quality  Berger  has 
put  into  its  instruments  since  1871. 

■  I  on  uriU.  “SPEED-A-LINER"  BUILDERS’  TRANSIT-LEVEL 

ALuU  RlII  •  13  power  optical  system,  lever  type  lock, 
many  new  features,  only  $98.75* 

*Prlce  includes  stiff  leg  tripod,  carrying  case,  accessories  and 
instruction  manual. 


For  FREE  BROCHURE,  Mail  Coupon 


I  C.  L.  BERGER  B  SONS,  Inc.,  Dept.  FW 
I  37  Williomt  St.,  Boston  19,  Mo». 

I  .  .  .  **Sp«#4-A>Llner**  Dumpy  Lovcl 
I  .  .  .  *‘SpeedeA-Liner**  Builder**  Tran*it>Level 
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can’t  use  it  for  the  period  for  which  you 
are  signed  up — but  you  have  an  excellent 
chance  to  get  a  good  stand  of  trefoil.  An 
ideal  mixture,”  he  said,  “would  be  eight 
pounds  of  trefoil,  one  of  bluegrass,  and 
three  of  timothy.  The  timothy  dies  out 
after  two  or  three  years,  and  you  hope  the 
bluegrass  and  trefoil  are  left,  and  the  tre¬ 
foil  will  beat  the  root  rot. 

“There  isn’t  a  crop  that  offers  more 
promise  than  a  good  stand  of  trefoil,”  said 
Fleetwood,  “but  there  have  been  hundreds 
of  acres  of  good  stands  just  withered  away 
— at  experiment  stations,  at  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  on  ordinary  farms.  Again,  some 
farmers  have  had  a  fine  stand.  We  hope  a 
root  rot  resistant  variety  can  be  found 
w'hich  will  handle  the  problem.”  He  mused, 
almost  to  himself,  “It’s  a  strange  crop.  I 
don’t  think  we  have  ever  worked  at  any¬ 
thing  for  15  years,  like  we  have  with  this, 
without  either  doing  something,  or  giving 
it  up.” 

Brighter  In  the  North 

Excluding  California  and  the  West  where 
they  use  the  narrowleaf  trefoil,  the  states 
with  largest  acreages  are  New  York,  In¬ 
diana  and  Iowa.  Here  there  are  commer¬ 
cial  stands  flourishing  in  wide  areas.  The 
crop  experts  recommend  it  as  a  permanent 
pasture  legiune,  while  warning  of  its  slow¬ 
ness  in  becoming  established.  They  advise 
spring  sowing,  as  the  weak  early  growth 
may  not  last  the  winter  after  fall  seeding. 


You'll  never  believe 
this  is  a  low^prUed 


the  all-new  LILUSTON 

MOW'HAWK  rotary  cutter 


The  Mow'hawk  don^all  the  big  jobs — shreds  stalks,  mows  pas¬ 
tures,  lops  crops,  mulches  stubble,  clears  land — cuts  a  full  live-foot 
swaih.  Deep,  yawning  throat  gobbles  up  thick  growth,  axhead- 
weighted  impact  blades  chew  it  to  bits  and  pieces.  The  MOW 
HAWK'S  the  BIG  BL'Y  ii>  rotary  cutters — none  other  approaches 
its  value. 

GET  A  FREE  DEMOSSTRATIOS  ON  YOUR  FARM  — 
WRITE  VS  AND  WELL  SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT 

4BliUST0N 

IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

ALBANY.  GEORGIA  •  WACO,  TEXAS 
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“My  Rilco  barn  is  a  beauty!”  says  Fluid  Thomas.  “I  liked  the  speed 
in  putting  it  up,  too.” 

Rilco  construction  means  big  savings  because  rafters  come  com¬ 
pletely  fabricated,  ready  for  fast  erection.  Rilco  rafters  are  laminated 
of  selected  Douglas  Fir,  bonded  with  waterproof  glue.  They  are  factory 
shaped,  cut  to  length,  drilled  for  connectors,  delivered  with  hardware. 


“I  had  good  reason  for  building  Rilco,”  says  Mr.  Malyon  pointing  to 
the  sagging  roof  of  his  sawed  rafters  barn  and  corn  crib.  “I  know  I’ll 
never  have  that  problem  with  my  new  Rilco  machine  shed.” 

Rilco  glued  laminated  rafters  will  give  you  the  handsome,  sturdy, 
storm-resistant  buildings  you  want.  Mail  coupon  for  more  facts. 


Compare 

features  and  price  .  .  . 
you'll  find  Rilco  is 
your  best  buyl 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


r  RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

I  W-808  First  Notional  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 
I  Please  send  information  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 
I  □  One  and  Two-Story  Barns  □  Crop  Storage  DMachine  Sheds 
I  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses  □  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 


Name 


Address. 


I  Town 

I _ 


State 


_J 


The  choices  of  companion  grasses  in  order  of  worth  are  Kentucky 
bluegrass,  orchardgrass,  timothy,  and  bromegrass. 

Like  all  legumes,  birdsfoot  trefoil  must  be  inoculated  with  a 
special  bacteria  culture.  Nearly  all  seed  companies  handle  the 
seed,  and  dealers  have  the  inoculum  for  sale.  A  new  process  should 
do  much  to  cut  out  the  tedium  of  legume  inoculation  for  farmers. 

I  This  “Noculized”  alfalfa  seed  is  already  available,  and  treated 
birdsfoot  trefoil  will  be  available  within  a  season  or  two,  accord- 
I  ing  to  the  processors,  Northrup,  King,  who  perfected  it  with  the 
aid  of  the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  seed 
!  comes  to  the  farmer  already  inoculated,  as  the  trade  name  suggests. 
This  inoculant  lasts  for  at  least  six  months,  as  it  liv’es  inside  the 
seed.  The  seed  comes  to  the  farmer  diy  and  clean,  and  needs  no 
treatment  before  sow'ing. 

The  Noculization  is  a  new  process.  The  seed  is  covered  with 
the  inoculant  bacteria,  and  then  put  in  a  special  chamber.  The  air 
is  removed  from  the  chamber,  and  some  of  the  air  contained  inside 
the  seed  is  drawn  out.  Then  the  vacuum  is  released,  and  as  the 
air  rushes  back  into  the  seed,  it  carries  with  it  some  of  the  tiny 
!  bacteria.  Inside  the  seed  they  are  protected  and  live  for  several 
months,  without  harming  the  seed.  With  normal  inoculation,  the 
bacteria  stay  outside  the  seed,  and  die  in  a  few  hours.  Such  seeds 
^  must  be  planted  immediately  after  inoculation.  Northrup,  King 
hopes  the  process  will  soon  be  available  on  all  legumes. 

;  To  establish  trefoil,  several  states  ha\e  been  experimenting 
with  chemical  cover  crops,  but  oats  remain  the  favorite  nurse  crop. 
The  oats  may  be  har\  ested  for  seed,  or  cut  or  grazed  earlier  in  the 
year.  Seeding  alone,  without  nurse  crop  or  chemical  is  a  third 
method  which  some  growers  recommend.  With  this  method  the 
weeds  should  be  clipped  once  or  twice  the  seedling  year.  In  any 
case,  trefoil  needs  fertilizer  and  the  requirements  are  best  judged 
by  a  soil  test.  It  prefers  a  slightly  acid  soil,  pH  6.0  to  6.5. 

'  Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  an  enigma.  In  Missouri,  the  picture  was  not 
j  bright,  but  in  the  next  state,  Iowa,  a  professor  of  agronomy  said, 
I  “Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  a  valuable  pasture  legume  in  Iowa.  No  other 
pasture  legume  now  available  compares  with  trefoil  in  its  ability 
'  to  withstand  continuous  grazing.  Established  stands  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  furnish  grazing  for  many  years.  The  quality  of  such 
pasture  is  usually  high,  and  bloat  has  never  been  a  problem.  Thus, 
I  birdsfoot  trefoil  is  now  recommended  as  the  best  available  legume 
to  improve  permanent  pastures  in  Iowa.” 

There  is  the  evidence,  decide  for  yourself. 


IRRIGATION  FROM  BELOW 

{Continued  from  patje  54) 

a  r\’e  cover  crop  started.  Even  this  last  year,  when  rainfall  was 
unusually  heavy,  Gehring  used  the  sprinkler  systems  to  fight  wind 
erosion  in  his  onion  fields.  In  a  normal  season  on  Gehring’s  farm 
the  sprinkler  systems  may  have  run  for  500  hours.  Now,  after  10 
years,  Gehring  is  replacing  pumps  and  motors  as  they  wear  out. 
The  cost  of  each  of  his  12  high-pressure  sprinkler  systems  is 
about  $15,000. 

Gehring  knows  the  cost  of  irrigating.  All  the  details  are  care¬ 
fully  recorded.  A  year’s  total  operating  cost  for  labor  and  power 
for  each  sprinkler  system  is  $236.  The  cost  of  putting  down  an 
acre  inch  of  water  is  $3.70  and  his  annual  fixed  cost  per  acre,  for 
depreciation  and  interest  on  equipment,  comes  to  $6.95.  Gehring’s 
I  original  cost  for  sprinkler  irrigation  systems  came  to  $55.55  an  acre. 

Most  farms  employ  only  a  single  type  of  irrigation  system. 
Gehring  has  put  two  to  good  use  to  help  him  build  up  his  produc¬ 
tion  and  insure  crop  yields.  To  Gehring  and  Munter  each  system 
has  its  place  in  the  operation. 

The  important  point,  they  agree,  is  to  get  the  water  to  the 
growing  crop.  How  this  is  done  depends  on  the  condition.  “But 
whether  it’s  done,”  Munter  emphasized,  “can  easily  make  the 
difference  between  a  good  crop  and  a  bad  year.”  It’s  evident  to 
both  of  them  that  man-handled  water  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
helping  build  up  one  of  the  largest  and  most  efficient  farming 
operations  in  America. 
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NO  SURPLUS  IN  SUGAR  BEETS 

{Continued  from  page  61) 

After  the  mechanical  harxester  has  be¬ 
headed  the  root,  the  tops  of  the  beet  and 
the  leaves  remain  on  the  Helds.  The  tops  are 
excellent  livestock  feed,  but  must  wilt  for  a 
day  or  tw’o  to  rid  them  of  o.xalic  acid  which 
causes  scouring  in  animals. 

Claire  Davis,  of  Staten  Island,  Califor¬ 
nia,  has  a  six  hundred-acre  allotment  of 
sugar  beets  on  the  9,000-acre  fann  he  man¬ 
ages.  He  grazes  the  tops  as  they  lie  in  the 
field.  “VVe  prefer  a  shower  of  rain  to  wash 
the  dust  off,”  said  Davis,  “particularly  on 
the  light  soils,  but  we  wouldn’t  dream  of 
wasting  them.” 

The  tops  also  make  excellent  silage.  For 
the  best  feed,  they  are  cut  with  a  forage 
harxester  before  the  roots  are  lifted.  They 
can  be  ensiled  with  dried  beet  pulp  or  corn 
to  absorb  excess  liquid.  Thotigh  extremely 
palatable,  the  silage  must  be  fed  in  con¬ 
trolled  amounts  as  it  can  be  la.xative.  When 
the  fresh  green  tops  are  fed,  limestone  or 
chalk,  two  ounces  per  100  lbs.  of  tops,  keep 
scouring  to  a  minimum. 

Two  other  by-products  of  the  beet  are 
the  well-known  molasses  and  the  pulp.  Both 
residt  from  the  extraction  of  sugar.  The 
factory,  a  catacomb  of  tubes  and  pans,  first 
cuts  the  beet  into  shoe-string  slices.  These 
are  soaked  tmtil  their  stigar  dissolves  in 
xvater.  The  slices  are  removed,  squeezed 
and  dried  to  form  the  beet  pulp.  The  sugar 
syrup  is  purified,  filtered  and  then  boiled  in 
a  vacuum.  The  sugar  crystallizes  and  the 
crystals  are  separated  from  the  remaining 
liquid  in  a  whirling  centrifuge.  The  liquid 
spun  to  the  sides  of  the  centrifuge  is  boiled 
again  and  more  sugar  removed.  What  re¬ 
mains  is  the  familiar,  oily-black  molasses. 

This  syrup  has  unending  uses,  on  and  off 
the  farm.  Though  beet  molasses  is  not  used 
for  human  consumption  because  of  its  fla¬ 
vor,  it  can  be  fed  to  livestock  and  is  widely 
used  in  industry.  Much  of  it  is  fermented 
to  produce  industrial  alcohols. 

The  beet  ptilp  can  be  used  wet  or  dry, 
although  it  is  not  practical  to  carry  the  wet 
pulp  far.  One  of  the  largest  users  of  the  wet 
pulp  is  a  feed  lot  of  the  Spreckels  Sugar 
Comjjany  of  California,  where  contractors 
regidarly  finish  22,000  cattle  a  year  on  a 


NEW  PURCHASE  PLAN 
LETS  YOU  BUY 
SILO  UNLOAOER  NOW 
You  needn't  wait  to  install 
this  modern  Silo  Unloader 
and  Mechanical  Feeder.  With 
CLAY  Plan  your  initial  in¬ 
vestment  is  only  20%  and 
you  enjoy  benefits  while  you 
pay.  Ask  your  CLAY  Dealer 
for  more  information  ...  or 
write  to  CLAY. 


SILO  UNLOAOER  LICENSED  UNDER  PATENT  2.719.0S8 


No  more  crawling  up  that  icy  chute, 
chopping  frozen  silage,  and  forking  down 
unpalatable  chunks  your  cattle  won’t  eat. 
Just  flip  a  switch  and  let  your  Clay  Silo 
Unloader  do  the  work  for  you.  It  doesn’t 
matter  if  the  silage  is  frozen  solid.  A 
Clay  Unloader  will  still  throw  it  down 
faster  than  you  can  cart  it  away. 


Feed  50  head  in  15  minutes ...  with  the 
Clay  Silo  Unloader  and  Mechanical 
Feeder.  And  even  more  important,  there 
will  be  no  frozen  chunks.  Silage  is  cut 
into  fine  particles  and  fluffed  up  the  way 
cows  like  it.  They’ll  usually  clean  up 
every  bit. 

Clay  Unloaders  offer  big  advantages  over 
other  unloaders.  They  handle  frozen 
silage  . . .  seldom  need  repair  or  adjust¬ 
ment  . . ,  are  easily  moved  from  silo  to 
silo.  They  fit  all  standard  size  silos,  and 
your  local  Clay  Dealer  offers  fast,  ex¬ 
perienced  service  when  you  need  it. 

Free  Planning  Book.  Make  your  work 
easier.  Write  for  free  idea  booklet  on 
Silo  Unloaders.  Other  free  booklets  are 
available  on  Mechanical  Feeding,  Barn 
Cleaners,  Milking  Parlors,  Crop  Driers. 
Write  to  Clay  . . .  today. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  •  1287  Fulton  St. 


Hay,  shelled  or  ear  eorn,  small  grain,  peanuts, 
soy  beans,  tobacco  ...  it  makes  no  difference 
what  crop  you  want  to  dry,  Hartzell  has  the 
right  equipment  for  the  job. 

Rain,  wind  or  hail  damage  to  standing  crops 
.  .  .  moisture,  mold  or  insect  damage  to  stored 
crops  .  .  .  Hartzell  can  help  you  stop  them  all. 

HartzelFs  complete  line  of  drying  equip¬ 
ment  includes  portable  dryers,  hatch  ilrying 
bins  and  fans  for  natural  air  drying.  And  you 
can  trust  your  Hartzell  representative  to  rec¬ 
ommend  the  right  equipment,  because  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  your  job  calls  for,  he  can  supply  it. 

For  complete  details  on  Hartzell  drying 
equipment  which  can  increase  the  cash  value 
of  the  crops  you  sell  and  the  feed  value  of 
those  you  keep,  just  fill  out  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  below. 


among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN’S  COM- 
POUND. 


Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Co.,  Dept.  F,  Agricultural  Division, 
Piqua,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  (  )  Hartzell  portable  crop  dry¬ 
ers  (  )  Hartzell  supplemental  heater  (  )  Hartzell  fans  for  natural  air¬ 
drying. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  drying  the  following  crops: _ 


_  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  55  years.  At  drug 
stores,  or  direct,  postage  paid,  $1  &  $2. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  BOX  14,  GOSHEN,  IND. 


City 

State 

Over  50*000 
users  lay  It 
on  the  life-line 

Only  Brillion  sows  all  seed 
within  the  sure-catch  zone 

Exclusive  Brillion  Sure-Stand  sowing  puts 
all  seeds  within  the  top  inch  of  soil  (the  seed 
life-line),  then  firms  ’em  into  a  clod-free  bed 
. . .  close  to  moisture  and  nutrients.  You  get  better 
results  in  wet  or  dry  seasons  with  a  built-to-last 
Brillion.  And  the  Brillion  is  the  only  seeder  that 
handles  chaffy  seeds  like  Brome  eflSciently.  Another 
Brillion  bonus:  pulverizer  wheels  have  2"  spacings, 
perfect  for  packing  grain,  ’bean,  com  seedbeds. 
Sizes:  10',  8',  5'.  Also  3-point  hitch  model. 


SURE-STAND  // 
SEEDERS  f/ 

IF  BRILLION  MAKES  IT. 

IT  MUST  BE  GOOD 


Clip  and  mail  lo  Brillion  Iron  Works,  Inc., 

Dopt.  SG-3-12,  Brillion,  Wiiconiin 

Sond  mo  complolo  information  on  Brillion  Suro-Stand 
Soodors  and  lifo-lino  tooding. 

I  farm . acres.  I  am  a  studont . 

Wrilo  your  namo  ond  oddross  in  tho  margin. 


Farm  Profits-  Save  Labor 


SHELL  CORN  THIS  FAST.  EASY  WAY! 
You’ve  never  seen  anything  to  beat  BELL’S 
New  Low-Cost  Ball-Bearing  Sheller.  Shells  corn 
about  as  fast  as  you  can  shovel  it  into  the  low- 
built.  easy  feeding  hopper  as  shown.  Large 
ears,  or  small  ears,  hard  ears  or  soft  ears.  It 
makes  no  difference — 135  to  180  Bu.  per  Hr. 
Shells  enough  corn  for  25  cows  In  15  minutes 
or  less.  Equipped  with  2-Bag  Sacker,  wagon 
loader,  cob  shaker  or  cob  elevator  as  desired — 
Low  In  price  and  economical  to  use.  Motor, 
Engine  or  Tractor  Power.  Drop  us  a  card  for 
Illustrated  folder  and  Dealer’s  name. 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  BELL’S 
HAMMER  MILLS  that 

cut  Feeding  Costs  20%  to 
40%.  Stock  Feeders  and 
Dairymen  can  save  Time, 

Money  and  Labor  by  get¬ 
ting  Feeding  Facts  today 
from  this  Company,  in 
business  over  96  years. 


/^^CS.BEIL  CO. 

Manufacturers 

HILLSBORO,  OHIO 


ration  using  the  pulp.  But  opinions  of  the 
pulp  vary  considerably.  A  dairy  fanner  in 
Michigan  said,  “Why  buy  that  stuff  at  $50 
a  ton  when  I  can  grow  oats  for  $20?”  Yet, 
in  California  there  are  dairymen  who  grow 
the  beets — four  or  five  acres  of  them — sim¬ 
ply  to  gain  the  preference  given  to  growers 
in  the  sale  of  pulp.  A  grower  gets  a  slight 
price  advantage,  and  usually  has  first  chance 
for  pulp.  Much  of  the  pulp,  however,  is 
sold  to  manufacturers  for  mixed  feeds. 

Some  of  the  factories  pellet  the  pulp.  A 
principal  user  of  the  pellets  in  Colorado  is 
Warren  Monfort  at  Greeley,  whose  feedlot 
operation  turned  out  40,000  cattle  last  year. 
Monfort  feeds  four  or  five  {x>unds  of  pellets 
with  a  ration  of  corn,  barley,  alfalfa  and 
com  silage.  “We  don’t  take  the  pulp  unless 
it  is  the  right  price,”  he  said.  “And  we 
never  take  it  unless  it  is  pelleted.  We’ve  got 
too  many  cattle  to  fool  with  it  in  any  other 
way.” 

High  Sugar  or  High  Yield 

Although  the  pulp  is  salable,  to  the  factory 
it  is  a  by-product  of  which  the  less  the  bet¬ 
ter.  For  the  factorv’  prefers  a  high-sugar 
beet,  which  makes  for  cheaper  sugar  extrac¬ 
tion.  In  California  and  some  areas  of  the 
Mountain  States  the  farmer  is  paid  for  the 
sugar  percentage  of  his  beets,  as  well  as  the 
weight.  Not  so  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 
Here  the  farmer  is  paid  on  the  weight — at 
the  averse  sugar  percentage  of  all  the 
beets  at  that  one  factory.  Hence,  a  farmer’s 
immediate  concern  is  yield.  In  spite  of  this. 


Y«ur  CflittI*  of 


,C0SnY  STOCK-PESTS 


,^00  IT 


K  N  O  C  I 

•ottio  Grub 

**•^1  iic§ 

TItkt  aarf 
•••"ta  Mifoi 

Conjbtol 

nies 

Futtn  AutomjOtiL 


OILERS 


The  only  low-cost  cattle  oiler  that  is  fully  automatic.  Re¬ 
member,  if  an  oiler  isn't  automatic,  it  isn't  worth  installing. 
Farnam  Rope-Wick  Oilers  are  not  just  “backrubbers". 
they  are  completely  automatic  oilers,  the  result  of  more 
than  10  years'  experience  building  oilers.  Cattle  use  them 
better.  Get  better  coverage  of  insecticides.  Can't  tear  them 
up,  and  won't  wear  them  out  for  years  to  come.  Easy  to 
install.  Attach  to  any  post,  anywhere. 

'RgauIIa  /  HIRE’S  WHVi~~A 
Giant  3"  Marino  Ropa  rubbing  element  provides 
perfect  rubbing  and  scratching  surface.  Oils  cattle 
thoroughly,  all  over!  S-Gal.  Oil  Supply  lasts  for 
weeks.  Keeps  rope  saturated  at  all  times.  Auto¬ 
matic  Valvo  releases  oil  every  time  animal  uses 
the  oiler.  Entire  unit  is  Spring  Protoctod  from  dam¬ 
age  and  excessive  wear. 


Accept  Thi$  "rREE  TRIAL  OFFER”! 

Try  Rope-Wick  Oilers  at  our  risk!  Write  for  Illustrated 
Literature,  our  low  prices,  and  30-Day  Trial  Plan. 

FARNAM  CO.  Stpt.  R-T  1701  Rg.  Mth,  OMAHA,  NEtR. 
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WHEN  YOU 
BUY  THIS 


however,  the  sugar  content  of  California 
beets  has  fallen,  while  in  Michigan  it  has 
risen.  Professor  Albert  Ulrich  at  the  Uni- 
vei-sity  of  California  notes  a  drop  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  beet  sugar  percentage  from  18.08  in 
1937  to  15.39  in  1956.  However,  sugar  per 
acre  has  risen — from  2.65  tons  for  1938-42 
to  3.25  tons  for  1953-57.  To  contrast,  in 
Michigan  both  yields  and  sugar  percentage 
have  been  rising  annually. 

Under  most  circumstances  the  sugar  con¬ 
tent  falls  as  yield  rises.  A  striking  example 
of  this  is  the  600  acres  of  beets  on  Chet 
Locke’s  1300-acre  fann  at  Lockeford,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  “We  average  about  20  tons  an  acre 
at  about  15/2  per  cent  sugar,”  said  Locke, 
“but  on  our  heavy  ground,  we’ve  gone  up 
to  40  tons — and  down  to  1 1  or  1 2  per  cent 
sugar.” 

Strange  things  increase  the  sugar  content 
of  the  roots.  The  two  most  important  are 
nitrogen  dehciency  and  night  temperatures 
below  50  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Day  temper¬ 
atures  and  the  absence  or  presence  of  other 
soil  nutrients  have  less  effect.  The  nitrogen 
problem  is  a  tough  nut  —  the  chemical 
makes  for  high  yields,  but  low  sugar. 

New  weed  controls  are  being  tried  and 
fertilization  grows  heavier.  Nematodes, 
aphids,  fungi  and  beet  hopper — the  pests  of 
the  beet — are  attacked.  Improvements  at 
the  factories  make  the  extraction  of  the 
sugar  easier,  faster  and  more  complete, 
thereby  increasing  their  own  profits  and  the 
returns  to  the  farmer. 

Two  seed-producing  areas,  in  Salem, 
Oregon,  and  Phoenix,  Arizona,  far  from  the 
growing  areas,  supply  much  of  the  industry. 
There  is  another  seed-producing  area  in 
California  and  one  in  Utah.  The  seed  com¬ 
panies  are  controlled  by  sugar  beet  com¬ 
panies.  Constant  research  improves  this 
seed,  which  must  be  isolated  to  av’oid  cross¬ 
pollination. 


Cut  and  condition  in  thcMw^oper-  MEYER  Conditioned  Hay  is  the 

ation,  an  exclusive  MEYER  patented  complete  feed,  provided  by  nature, 

feature.  Stems  are  cracked  entire  without  supplements — has  greater 

length — aren’t  broken  in  spots  as  feed  value  . . .  puts  more  milk  in  your 

with  crimper,  allowing  them  to  dry  pail . . .  more  pounds  on  your  beef. . . 

fast  as  leaves.  Protein-packed  leaves  sells  for  more.  New  LOW  PRICED 

are  not  stripped — remain  on  stems.  MODELS  for  your  present  tractor 

Hay  is  mow-ready  50%  faster.  Ex-  and  mower. 

elusive  RETRACTABLE  MULTI-  Get  the  Original,  Proved  Hay  Con- 
FINGER  PICK-UP  and  SEMI-  ditioner — get  a  MEYER — backed  by 
SLOTTED  LOWER  ROLL.  5  years  more  experience,  than  any 

other  make. 

Write  for  Complete  Information  Today! 

MEYER  MFG.  CO..  Box  5352,  Morton,  Illinois 


★  LARGE  120  BU.  SIZE 
OVi-ton  capacity) 

★  P-T-0  OPERATED  — 
SPREAD  REGARDLESS  ' 
OF  RAIN,  SNOW,  ICE 

•k  UNMATCHED  FOR 
FINE  SHREDDING  — 
CONTROLLED 
SPREADING 


This  Plan  for  Other  Crops? 

One  firm  contract.  The  Sugar  Act,  has 
brought  organized  prosperity  without  over¬ 
production  to  this  industry.  There  are  no 
surjiluses  of  sugar  on  the  U  S.  market.  Per¬ 
haps  this  type  of  law  could  control  other 
agricultural  productions  and  bring  them 
into  line  with  consumer  demand.  For  the 
wheat  crop,  could  the  miller  and  the  Kan¬ 
san  work  out  a  contract  to  the  advantage  of 
both?  And  could  the  Kentuckian  and  the 
cigarette  companies  unite  to  handle  the 
tobacco  leaf  as  a  joint  enterprise  until  it  be¬ 
comes  a  filter-tipped  smoke?  There  are 
other  possibilities — cotton’  or  soybeans — 
crops  which  require  processing  and  can  be 
controlled  at  the  point  of  production.  These 
are  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  imagination, 
for  the  huge  sugar  industry',  changing,  yet 
changeless,  producing  half  of  America’s 
home-produced  sugar,  likes  this  act  which 
regulates  the  flow  of  sugar  from  beet  field 
to  coffee  cup. 


COBEY  p 

SPREADERS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE  IN 
150  BU.  SIZE 


THE  COBEY  CORPORATION  —  GALION,  OHIO 
Yet,  I'd  like  to  save  up  to  $12B. 

With  no  obligation  to  me  —  mail  the  full  story 
on  your  Shred-O-Caster  Spreaders. 

O  120  Bu.  Size.  Q  1  50  Bu.  Size. 

Name  . 

City  . 

Route  .  State  . 


THE  COBEY 
CORPORATION 


GALION.  OHIO 


McDowell  manufacturing  co 

Pittsburgh  9,  Pa. 


INCREASE  MILK 
%  ^PRODUCTION 


DANUSER 

SCARIFIER-SCRAPER 


Jtimulac,  with  thyroprotein,  has  now 
been  proven  right  by  over  50,000  cows 
in  commercial  dairy  herds.  When  ade¬ 
quately  supported  by  high-quality  dairy 
feed,  Stimulac  will  increase  your  herd 
profits  by  increasing  milk  production 
20-25°b  and  butterfat  test  .2-.4°o  with¬ 
out  increasing  overhead. 


A.I.  ON  THE  RANGE 

{Continued  from  page  44) 

that  way  on  my  place.  Another  ranch  I 
contacted  had  quit  because  it  was  too  ex¬ 
pensive  and  impractical.  They  just  couldn’t 
locate  the  in-heat  cows.” 

But  John  Minor  comes  of  pioneer  stock 
who  pushed  past  the  bones  of  “those  who 
didn’t  make  it”  and  he  is  not  one  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  failures  of  others. 

His  cow  sense  told  him  that  the  way  to 
find  the  in-heat  cows  was  not  to  chase  them 
all  over  the  range  but  to  make  them  come 
to  him.  He  also  determined  there  would 
be  no  “cowboying”  of  the  cows  to  be  bred. 

Water  on  the  Minor  range  is  provided 
in  huge  tanks  filled  from  wells  by  windmills. 
To  bring  the  cattle  to  him.  Minor  simply 
enclosed  each  of  two  of  these  water  holes 
in  large  |)addocks  into  which  all  the  cattle 
had  to  come  to  drink.  I'he  paddocks  are 
provided  with  catchpens,  cutting  gates  and 
holding  chutes.  When  the  cows  in  heat 
come  to  water  it  is  easy  enough  with  an  ar¬ 
rangement  like  this  to  cut  them  out  of  the 
herd  and  hold  them  for  insemination. 


M^'DOWELL 

COUPLINGS 

MAKE 

IRRIGATION 

More  Profitable 


GRAIN  ROLLER  MILL 

MAKES  FEED 
MORE  DIGESTIBLE 


•  ProcttMt  grain 
tha  way  a  criltar 
likat  it  —  mini¬ 
mum  of  finaa. 

a  For  corn  and  all 
email  grains. 

•  Hot  nosy  oparo- 
tion  and  long 


Your  livestock  eat  more... gain  more 
with  W-W  processed  feed.  You  get  more 
mill  for  your  money,  too!  Single-control- 
wheel  adjustment;  10"  diameter  rolls 
completely  hardened  throughout  (not 
surface  hardened);  heavy  cast  iron 
framework. 

f-W  Roller  ^  AVAILABLE 
ills  start  at  /M  rOR  POWER. 

WeVio*’ "  take-off 

W-W  Roller  Mills  or*  avoilobi* 
with  PTO  driv*.  Standard 
JMREwIP  I  mod*ls  in  multipl*  sizei  from 

\  6"  to  3d"  widths,  adopiobl*  to 

ony  instollotion  or  power  sys- 
tern  Write  for  complete 
literoture  ond  sensible  time* 
^  poyment  ploo. 


The  simplest,  fastest  way 
to  join  irrigation  pipe! 

With  McDowell  the  quality  couplings 
and  fittings,  there  are  no  hook^  or  latches 
to  c  luse  extra  work  and  costly  mainte¬ 
nance.  Water  pressure  provides  a  tight 
seal  automatically.  You  can  set-up,  take 
down  and  move  a  McDowell  Coupling 
System  faster  and  easier.  And  rugged 
McDowell  Couplings  work  better,  last 
longer,  need  less  care. 


2957-9  N.  MARKET  a  WICHITA  4,  KANSAS 


GAME  BIRDS 

BOBWHITE 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
NONE  BETTER 

Mature  Bobwhite  Quail,  wild  condition,  good  flyers, 
10  pair  for  $30. 

CHUKAR  PARTRIDGE 

Mature  Chukar  Partridge,  finest  variety,  10  pair 
for  $50. 

MINIMUM  orders  20  kirdt  —  Prieei  f.e.b.  Joplin 
FREE  booklet  of  instruction  with  each  order. 
Write  tor  tacts  about  Successful  Restoching. 

LOWRANCE  QUAIL  FARM 

'”,9 

Mayfair  4-4755  Joplin  4,  Mo. 


Please  send  literature,  details  on  McDowell 
Coupling  Irrigation. 


Operation  Cow  Watch 
A  crew  of  four  experienced  cowmen  is  hired 
to  watch  the  herd  continually  during  the 
breeding  season  to  spot  in-heat  cows.  .As¬ 
sisting  them  are  six  bulls  fitted  with  canvas 
aprons.  These  bulls  single  out  the  cows  in 
heat :  the  aprons  prevent  breeding. 

Minor  credits  a  great  part  of  the  success 
of  his  program  to  the  extremely  long  days 
common  to  his  part  of  Canada  in  mid-sum¬ 
mer.  Eighteen  daylight  hours  give  plenty  of 
time  to  obseiAc  the  actions  of  the  herd. 

A  trained  and  thoroughly  experienced 
inseminator  is  hired  to  do  the  breeding. 
Minor  believes  this  is  no  place  for  a  do-it- 
yourself  project.  His  ojjinion  is  roundly 
seconded  by  experts  on  artificial  insemi¬ 
nation,  and  confirmed  by  the  statistics  the 
bull  studs  keep  on  the  conception  rates  of 
their  inseminators.  Skillful  artificial  insemi¬ 
nation  is  best  done  by  a  man  who  works  at 
it  the  year  around. 

Insemination  is  done  twice  a  day,  at  six 
in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening.  The 
in-heat  cows  are  held  in  the  paddock  and 
worked  into  a  long,  pole-sided  chute  for  in¬ 
semination.  This  chute  is  26  inches  wide, 
has  a  rough  eonerete  floor  and  sides  about 
5/2  feet  high  made  of  poles  lashed  horizon¬ 
tally  about  6  inches  aj)art  to  pressure-treated 
posts.  The  open  sides,  Minor  feels,  are  an 
important  item.  ‘A'ou’re  not  going  to  get  a 
wild  old  range  cow  to  walk  quietly  into  a 
tight-sided  chute  where  she  can’t  see  where 
she’s  going.  Give  her  a  chance  to  see  and 
she’ll  be  all  right.” 

One  attempt  in  using  a  squeeze  was 
enough  to  convince  Minor  this  gadget  is 
not  for  him.  “It  makes  too  much  noise,” 
he  says,  “and  all  that  rough  stuflf  in  holding 
the  cow  doesn’t  do  her  any  good.” 

His  c  hute  holds  four  cows  at  a  time.  They 
are  held  in  place  merely  with  a  bar  in  front, 
a  bar  behind  and  a  bar  over  the  neck.  The 


Nome 


To  find  out  how  you 
con  use  Stimulac  to  in¬ 
crease  your  herd's  milk 
production,  write  Agri- 
Tech  at  the  address 
below.  Ask  for  special 
chart  showing  the  extra 
profits  possible  from 
your  herd. 


SCARIFY  .  SCRAPE  -  SPREAD  -  BACKFILL 
LANDSCAPE  •  TERRACE 

The  Scoritier-Scropcr  Attachment  is  easily  and 
quickly  installed  on  Donuser  6'  or  8'  Blades. 
With  it,  you  con  rip,  scorify,  scrape,  spread  or 
drag  large  loads  of  dirt  faster  .  .  .  easier. 
Controlled  by  operator  from  troctor  seat.  Mold- 
boord  quickly  reversed  for  drag-leveling  or 
backfilling.  Teeth,  with  replaceable  wear- 
resistant  points,  protected  by  shear  pins.  Write 
for  literature  showing  odoplotion  to  your  make 
and  model  tractor. 

FREE  BOOKLET!  "Guide  tor  Belter  Terracing* 


STUMULAC  IS  A  NOOUCT  OF 

/ucnoFMn  uKMuroncs,  me. 


508-47  East  3rd  Street  •  Fulton,  Missouri 


120 


/ 


a  CONTINENTAL  RED  SEAL 


rantinenfaji 
Motors  Ir'mmarafim 


90 — and  has  gotten  cakes  of  excellent 
quality.  The  Charolaise-cross  calves,  in 
particular,  are  growthy  individuals  which 
outweighed  their  straight-bred  pasture 
mates  50  to  75  pounds  per  head  last  fall. 

Because  of  their  distinctive  color,  the 


to  her  physical  condition. 

Because  of  the  obstacles  mentioned, 
Minor  cannot  pinpoint  the  results  of  his 
first  year’s  experience  with  AI  beyond  the 
obvious  fact  that  he  has  increased  his  calf 
crop — from  less  than  80  per  cent  to  around 


last  cow  is  inseminated  first  and  allowed  to 
back  out  of  the  chute.  Then  the  third  cow 
is  ser\  iced,  followed  by  the  others. 

To  insure  a  quiet,  orderly  operation,  no 
more  than  three  individuals — the  insemi- 
nator  and  two  assistants  —  are  allowed 
around  the  corral  during  the  operation. 

Each  cow  or  heifer  is  inseminated  twice 
with  a  half  ampule  of  semen  each  time. 
Those  which  arc  brought  in  in  the  morning 
are  inseminated  that  morning,  held  in  the 
paddock  and  again  bred  that  evening. 
Those  brought  in  in  the  afternoon  arc  bred 
that  evening  and  again  the  next  morning. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  most 
likely  time  for  a  cow  to  “catch”  is  late  in 
the  heat  period.  For  this  reason  one  that  is 
brought  in  late,  say  at  nine  or  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning  or  evening,  is  bred  only 
once,  being  given  a  full  ampule  of  semen 
at  the  next  insemination  period.  It  takes 
about  one  hour  to  inseminate  30  head. 

No  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
calves  of  the  cows  held  for  breeding.  They 
are  left  to  fend  for  themselves  during  the 
half  day  or  more  their  mothers  are  in  the 
paddock.  Outside  of  getting  a  little  hungry- 
they  show  no  apparent  distress. 


Frozen  Semen 

.■\  jjiogram  like  this  would,  of  course,  be 
impossible  without  frozen  semen.  Minor 
has  a  special  refrigerator  in  the  cook  house 
at  the  ranch  headquarters  in  which  he 
stores  ampules  from  the  time  they  are  de¬ 
livered  by  air  from  Guelph  until  they  are 
taken  to  the  breeding  pens  in  a  special  in¬ 
sulated  kit.  At  the  112  degrees  below  zero 
maintained  by  dry  ice  and  electric  refrig¬ 
eration  tbe  semen  will  keep  indefinitely. 

I'here  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  experts  on  just  how  cold  frozen  semen 
must  be  kept.  One  school  claims  that  112 
below  zero  is  sufficient;  and  very  satisfac- 
toiy  results  have  been  obtained  at  this  tem¬ 
perature.  But  American  Breeders  Seivice, 
one  of  the  big  national  AI  organizations,  in¬ 
sists  that  300  degrees  below  zero  gives  much 
better  preserxation  and  stores  and  ships  all 
its  semen  in  special  refrigerators  filled  with 
liquid  nitrogen.  These  containers  may  be 
rented  to  the  rancher  for  $1.50  per  day. 

The  essential  thing  is  that  the  semen  be 
alive  and  highly  motile  when  it  is  thawed 
out.  A  microscope  to  check  the  quality  of 
the  semen  becomes  an  essential  tool  on  any 
ranch  using  AI. 

Poor  semen  from  one  of  the  bulls  (not  a 
Waterloo  bull)  and  a  poor  system  for  mark¬ 
ing  his  cows  were  the  most  serious  obstacles 
John  Minor  encountered  the  first  year. 

He  tried  to  identify  each  cow  bred 
by  marking  her  with  paint.  But  the  paint 
rubbed  off  and  positive  identification  of  the 
cak  es  or  of  the  semen  which  had  been  used 
to  breed  a  returning  cow  was  impossible. 

Ever)’  cow  in  the  herd  is  now  branded 
with  a  permanent  number  as  soon  as  she 
is  serx’iced.  A  record  book  is  kept  in  which 
these  numbers  are  entered  showing  when 
the  cow  was  bred,  what  bull  was  used, 
whether  she  came  back  in  heat,  and,  if  so, 
when  she  was  rebred,  and  any  remarks  as 


It  bears  repeating  that  the  irrigation  system,  sprinkling  or 
flooding,  is  only  as  dependable  as  the  engine  that  drives  the 
pump.  That  is  one  important  reason  why  it  pays  to  install  built- 
fot-the-job  Red  Seal  power;  another  is  the  saving  in  main¬ 
tenance  costs  after  the  system  is  installed.  The  almost  endless 
diversification  of  the  Continental  Red  Seal  line  provides,  not 
only  the  right  engine  in  the  first  place — for  operation  on  all 
standard  fuels — but  assures  the  advantage  of  having  water 
where  and  when  it  is  needed. 


t  EAST  45TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  17.  NEW  YORK 
S21I  CEDAR  SPRINGS  ROAD.  DALLAS  3.  TEXAS 


3117  S.  SANTA  FE  AYE..  LOS  ANGELES  51.  CALIF. 
1252  OAKLEIGH  DR..  EAST  POINT  (ATLANTA)  GA. 


•  SERVICE  FACILITIES  AND  GENUINE  RED  SEAL  PARTS  ARE  AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE  # 


More  Profits  with 


Market  Topping 

HAMPSHIRES 


Charolaise  calves  provide  a  positive  check 
on  conception  rates,  too.  There  are  170 
calves  on  the  range  from  250  cows  bred  to' 
Charolaise  bulls  during  a  34-day  period, 
one  go-round,  in  1957 — almost  70  per  cent. 
“Nothing  to  brag  about,”  says  Minor,  “but 
not  too  bad  for  a  first  attempt.” 

Minor  has  no  illusions  about  AI  finding 
immediate  acceptance  all  over  the  range 
country.  “I  haven’t  tried  to  sell  it  to  any¬ 
one,”  he  says,  “because  I  don’t  w'ant  them 
to  get  hurt.  They  can  get  into  plenty  of 
trouble  if  they  don’t  think  their  program 
through  in  detail.” 

And  how  about  costs?  John  Minor  went 
into  the  program,  as  was  noted,  primarily 
as  an  antidote  to  his  declining  calf  crops 
and  to  get  calves  of  better  quality.  But  he 
is  convinced  there  is  positive  economy  in 
using  AI.  His  total  cash  outlay  for  breed¬ 
ing  1070  cows  was  $3,495,  an  average  of 
$3.26  per  cow.  Itemized  it  ran: 


BRADY 

Hay  Conditioners 

ZOOM 

To  Record  Use 

IT'S  AMERICA'S 

FIRST  CHOICE 


You  Ret  sure,  trouble-free 
operation  with  the  big  7'  ca- 
pacity  BRADY  that  dries 
hay  faster  with  little  leaf 
loss.  Crimping  action  seals- 
in  valuable  proteins.  Cattle 
thrive  on  BRADY  condi¬ 
tioned  hay  that’s  as  field- 
green  in  winter  as  the  day 
it’s  cut. 


Over  2,000  Farm  Items 
NASCO  catalog  lists 
complete  stock  of  farm¬ 
ing  supplies  —  all  at  a 
saving  to  you  . .  .  many 
unusual  products  not 
available  in  stores. 

We  would  like  to  send 
you  a  free  copy.'  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  47. 


Wages  tor  4  cowboys 

Inseminator  . 

Dry  ice,  pipettes,  etc. 
Semen  @  $1  per  cow 


Crimplaq 
Action  speeds 
HP  drying. 
There’s  less 
weather 
domoge. 
Makes  hay 
mere  palatable 
tee. 

Ask  veer 
dealer. 


These  costs,  it  should  be  noted,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  low.  Semen  will  often  cost  more 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $2  per  cow.  On  a 
200-cow  herd  one  prominent  bull  stud 
quoted  a  figure  of  $5  per  cow  bred. 

Minor  still  used  25  Angus  range  bulls  this 
past  year  to  pick  up  the  cows  the  insemi¬ 
nator  missed.  Fewer  could  have  been  used 
but  for  the  vast  sand  hill  and  brush  range. 

He  estimates  his  breeding  costs  in  the 
past  to  have  run  $5  to  $7  per  head  using 
all  range  bulls,  considering  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  bulls,  the  |)oor  job  they  were 
doing,  and  his  estimate  that  for  every  bull 
eliminated  he  can  run  two  cows. 

“It  costs  at  least  $100  a  year  to  keep  a 
bull,”  Minor  estimates.  “We  have  to  keep 
them  separate  all  winter  on  range  we  could 
use  for  cows;  and  we  grain  them,  which 
costs  us  another  30  cents  a  day. 

“We  used  to  use  50  to  55  bulls  and  we 
couldn’t  afford  to  pay  more  than  $500  to 
$700  apiece  for  them.  You’re  not  going  to 
improve  the  quality  of  your  replacements 
much  with  that  kind  of  bull.  With  AI  we 
get  ser\ice  to  $10,000  bulls;  and  you  can 
see  it  in  the  calves.” 


NASCO 


PLEASE  SEND  ME  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  THE  BIG  CAPACITY  BRADY  HAY 
CONDITIONER. 


•’’’Better  Mothers 
•'Cheaper  Gains  yMORE  Meat 

Raist  Nompshifts  to  ptt  thot  •xtro  pig  ptr  litttf;  mor«  pounds  of  consumor 
approvtd  rtd  moot  ptr  htod;  and  hightr  dollor  valut  of  cercoss.  Profit  by 
moiimum  prolificocy,  mothtrly  instinct,  rapid  growth,  tconomy  of  goin, 
foroging  obility,  and  wall  museltd  corcoss  guol- 
ity.  Count  tht  Hompshirts  on  forms  and  morktts 
for  proof  of  formtr  prtftrtnct.  Hompshirts  con- 
sisttntly  wtigh,  grodt  ond  cut  bttttr  then  tsti- 
mottd.  You  con  buy  Hompshirt  stroins  thot  ort 
(trtifitd  os  suptrior,  productivt  moot  hogs.  Writt 
for  littroturt  obeut  this  Itoding  brood  ond  its 
Cortifitd  Moot  Hog  Progrom. 


Name 


SPICIAl 

Stnd  $2.00  for  ont 
ytor  subscription  to 
Hompshirt  Htrds- 
men,  brood  mogo- 
2ino.  Keep  inform¬ 
ed  on  meet  hog 
production,  soloc- 
tion,  ond  improve- 
mont. 


'RAVELYi 


VAT  PASTEURIZER 

(Meets  all  Local  Health 
Codes  and  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Require¬ 
ments), 

Available  for  direct 
steam  from  25-125  gals, 
sizes. 

Electrically  Heated  25- 
35-50  gals,  sizes. 

VULCAN-HART  MFG.  CO. 

2006  North  WMtrrn  Parkway 
LeuiovilU  3.  Kentucky 


in 

SNOW  REMOVAL 


For  an  Out-Cross 

The  LK  Ranches,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  larger 
outfits  in  Canada  with  headquarters  at 
Dalemead,  Alberta,  west  of  John  Minor’s 
place,  has  also  adopted  AI  on  a  limited 
scale.  But  young,  soft-spoken  Neil  McKin¬ 
non,  who  is  superv  ising  the  program  for  his 
father  and  brother  on  the  ranch  at  Bassano, 
has  a  somewhat  different  approach  to  it. 

“I  wouldn’t  fool  with  it  for  a  minute,” 
he  says,  “if  we  could  get  good  range  bulls. 
But  the  best  bulls  out  of  the  herds  that  are 
supposed  to  be  selling  us  seed  stock  go  to 
the  shows  and  we  get  the  tailenders.  We 


With  Steering  Sulky  and  Self  Starter 

•  Powerful  Gravely  Tractor — with  push¬ 
button  Starter,  New  Steering  Sulky  and 
Snowblower — make  snow  removal 
almost  child’s  play! 

•  You  can  blow  snow  —  deep  or  light,  wet  or 
dry  —  wherever  you  want  it,  with  fingertip 
maneuverability.  48"  Snow  Plow  also  avaih 
able.  30  year  round  attachments  .  .  .  All  on 
Easy  Pay  Plan. 

Write  today  for  FREE  24-page 
"Power  vs  Drudgery”  Booklet! 

^  6RimYmcToiis,m: 

p™  »"»  1112  ■•■111,  w.  It. 


Gentle,  efficient  Guernseys  hold  the  key 
to  success  in  Modern  dairying.  They’re 
long-living,  produce  at  high  levels  and 
earn  more  per  dollar  invested.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
834  Main  Street,  Peterborough.  N.  H. 

n  Sand  FREE  information  on  how  to  start  a  . 

Guernsey  herd  and  buy  breeding  stock.  I 

n  Send  FREE  information  about  the  profitable 
business  selling  nationally-advertised  Gold-  ■ 
en  Guernsey  Milk.  I 


Nome.. 

Address. 

Town... 


use  80  to  85  bulls  a  year  and  you  just  can’t 
buy  that  many  good  ones.” 

This  past  year  the  McKinnons  used  AI 
on  620  of  the  better  cows  in  their  Bassano 
herd  and  inseminated  another  200  or  so  for 
neighbors.  Their  object  is  to  team  AI  with 
perfonnance  testing,  selecting  replacement 
heifers  from  the  artihcially  sired  calves. 

“This  will  give  us  good  out-crossed 
cows,”  Neil  McKinnon  says,  “to  which  we 
will  e\  entually  breed  good  home-produced 
bulls.  It’s  a  long  range  program.  It  vvill 
probably  take  us  at  least  ten  years  to  see 
results,  but  we  are  convinced  it  will  work, 
if  we  can  master  AI.” 

He  expects  to  use  AI  on  not  more  than 
600  cows  each  year.  To  emphasize  the  high 
standards  he  has  set  up  for  selection  and 
the  time  it  will  take  to  achieve  his  goal,  he 
pointed  to  a  group  of  yearling  heifers  he 
was  putting  through  the  cutting  pens  last 
fall.  “We  are  try’ing  to  pick  100  heifers  out 
of  that  bunch  of  380  for  our  cow  herd,”  he 
said.  “We  weighed  them  when  they  went  j 
on  grass  the  tenth  of  May  and  now  we’re  | 
weighing  them  again.  I 

“What  we  want  is  a  long  yearling  weigh-  j 
ing  at  least  675  pounds  with  a  minimum  j 
gain  of  1%  pounds  a  day;  and  she  has  to  l 
have  what  we  consider  good  conformation. 
Instead  of  the  100  we  want,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  hard  time  getting  75.  That’s  why  I 
say  the  goal  we’ve  set  for  ourselves  is  far 
away  and  hard  to  reach.” 

McKinnon  worked  his  program  v'ery 
similarly  to  Minor’s,  but  for  a  longer  period 
of  time.  He  started  June  25  and  cut  off 
September  15,  three  full  heat  cycles. 

He  patronized  the  same  bulls  which 
Minor  used  in  the  Waterloo  stud.  He 
advises  that  in  fairness  to  the  stud  and  to 
insure  getting  ample  semen  from  the  bulls 
selected,  the  semen  should  be  ordered 
months  in  advance  of  the  breeding  season. 

For  the  insemination  work  he  fenced  off 
a  ten-acre  Held,  catch  pens  and  a  holding 
chute  similar  to  Minor’s. 

Three  men  assisted  by  three  staggy  steers 
cut  out  the  in-heat  cows.  Cows  picked  up 
in  the  morning  were  bred  that  evening: 
those  picked  up  in  the  ev  ening  were  bred 
the  next  morning.  Each  cow  was  bred  once. 

Finding  the  in-heat  cows  is  the  key  to 
success  of  AI  on  the  range.  Bob  Knight,  a 
top  cowhand  with  more  than  30  years  ex¬ 
perience  behind  him  -on  the  LK,  was  in 
charge  of  this  phase  of  the  program  with 
the  McKinnon  herd.  “I  learned  more 
about  cows  during  those  three  months  we 
were  breeding  than  I  had  learned  in  all 
my  life  before,”  he  admits. 

Carefully  checked  scientific  research  con¬ 
firms  his  statement.  When  Armour  and 
Company  set  up  its  Beef  Cattle  Improve¬ 
ment  Program  at  Denver  last  spring,  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  work  w’ith  ranchers  in 
breeding  better  beef  cattle,  it  was  decided 
to  use  AI  as  one  of  the  tools.  Before  adopt¬ 
ing  the  practice,  however,  Rand  VanDer- 
voort,  a  trained  technician,  was  assigned  to 
observe  a  number  of  herds  in  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  and  Mississippi  during  three 
breeding  seasons.  With  one  Dakota  herd 


WHEN  you  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
on  pelleting  equipment,  it  pays  to 
make  sure  you  pellet  only  forage  rich  in 
nutrients.  By  dehydrating  the  crop  first 
with  a  Heil  Dryer,  your  pellets  contain 
more  protein,  vitamin  A  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  health  and  growth  elements. 

In  addition,  dehydrating  adds  about 
10%  to  the  yield  per  acre.  You  save  all 
the  crop  —  leaf  shattering  and  weather 
losses  are  prevented  —  and  an  extra  cut¬ 
ting  is  usually  possible. 

A  flash  of  hot  air  from  a  HEIL  Dehy¬ 
drator  preserves  alfalfa  or  other  forage 
.  .  .  fixes  quality  at  the  peak  of  nutritive 


value  .  .  .  puts  the  crop  in  best  possible 
condition  for  pelleting. 

If  you  want  pellets  with  highest  feed 
value  at  about  half  the  retail  cost,  ask 
about  the  Ardrier  Farm  and  Ranch  De- 


PRE-PUBLICATION  NOTICE  .  .  . 

of  importance  to  every  farm  owner,  operator,  rancher,  implement 
dealer,  rural  banker  and  all  others  in  "agribusiness.” 

“1959  FARM  PRICE 

OUTLOOK 

99 

(Including  ”1959  Farm  COST  Forecast") 

A  hard-hitting  look  at  the  year  ahead  will  be  mailed 
to  Doane  Agricultural  Digest  clients  on  January  2. 

This  four-page  report  will  tell  what  Digest  editors  think 
will  happen  to  crop  and  livestock  prices  in  1959.  Backed 

Crops  and  livestock 
to  be  discussed  in 
this  special  bulletin 

by  months  of  research,  the  trends  predicted  in  “1959 

•  FAT  CATTLE 

Farm  Price  Outlook"  should  help  you  lay  better  plans 

•  Range  Cattle 

for  your  farm  or  ranch  operation. 

•  HOGS 

Plan  your  farming  program  for  ‘59  now! 

•  Sheep 

Take  the  first  vital  step  by  .  .  .  sending  25<  (coin)  for 

•  DAIRY 

a  copy  of  this  interesting  report.  As  soon  as  it’s  printed. 

•  Wool 

a  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  immediately — just  as  it  will 

•  EGGS 

be  mailed  to  Digest  clients. 

•  Tvrkeys 

Remember  .  .  .  publication  date  is  January  2.  Reserve 

•  BARLEY 

your  copy  by  sending  a  quarter  with  your  name  and 

•  Corn 

address  (printed,  please).  Find  out  what  Doane  thinks 

•  OATS 

is  in  store  for  farmers  and  ranchers  in  ’59.  (Offer  good 

•  Wheat 

in  USA  and  Canada  only.) 

•  GRAIN  SORGHUM 

Please  do  It  tedaY^  Thanks! 

•  Soybeans 

•  COTTON 

•  Potatoes 

•  TOBACCO 

■  DOANE 

5142  Delmar  Blvd.  Box  7258  St.  Louis  8.  Mo. 

•  Rice 

•  PEANUTS 
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3338  Republic  Ave.  (WEx  9-4644) 
Minneopolit  26,  Minn.,  USA 


LAKESHORE  MFG.  CO 


CUT  FEED  COSTS  20% 


IS 

LARGER 

SIZES 


numbering  upwards  of  450  cows  he  was 
able  to  detect  88  per  cent  of  the  cows  in 
heat  in  a  41-day  period  in  1955.  During 
the  1956  season  he  caught  94  per  cent  and 
the  following  year  98  per  cent. 

The  indicators  of  heat  or  estrus  are 
many.  Riding  is  the  most  obvious.  Others 
are:  scuffed-up  hair  on  the  back;  mucous 
smeared  on  the  pinbones;  trailing,  one  cow 
trailing  another  or  the  bull  following  the 
cow;  bawling;  non-affiliation  with  the  calf; 
running  the  fence  line;  a  kind  of  sweated 
hair  pattern ;  a  bloody  discharge  indicating 
recent  heat. 

Staggy  steers,  very  young  bulls  <  about 
six  months  old) ,  bulls  with  aprons  as  in  the 
Minor  herd,  or  vasectomized  bulls  (whole 
males  which  have  been  made  sterile) ,  are  a 
big  help  in  stirring  up  in-heat  cows.  But 
they  must  be  kept  moving.  If  they  follow 
one  cow  or  get  off  in  a  corner  they  are  of 
little  help. 

On  both  the  Minor  and  the  McKinnon 
ranges  it  was  not(‘d  that  warm  or  cold  days 
had  little  influence  on  estrus.  But  weather 
seems  to  have  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  On  cloudy, 
rainy  days  few  cows  would  come  in;  then, 
when  the  weather  cleared  there  would  be 
a  sudden  increase  in  the  number. 

Few,  if  any.  cows  or  heifers  ready  for 
breeding  were  ever  discovered  between  10 
in  the  morning  and  .5  in  the  afternoon. 
“That’s  the  time  to  let  your  cowboys  take 
a  nap,”  says  John  Minor. 

Both  years  that  Minor  has  used  AI  he 
found  about  the  same  number  of  cows  com¬ 
ing  in  heat  on  comparable  days  of  the 
month,  with  the  peak  being  reached  about 
July  13.  It  was  found  that  in  general  the 
estrus  cycle  took  19  days.  Some  freaks 
would  come  in  on  the  14th  or  15th  day. 


Get  at  Least  20%  More  Beef 

...  on  10%  Less  Feed 

OLENTANGY  FARMS’ 

CHAROLAIS  BULLS 

PRODUCE  VIGOROUS  HYBRID  CALVES 
Improve  the  quality  of  your  calves— cross  your  cow  herd  with 
performance-tested  Olentangy  Charolais  Bulls. 

AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY 

L  A.  DEMOREST  &  SONS 
3  miles  east  of  Waldo,  Ohio  •  Phone:  6-3519  6-3625 

Charter  Member  American«lnternational  Charolais  Assoc. 
Member  of  American  Beef  Cattle  Performance  Begistry  Assoc. 

Yearlings  and  two-year  aid  heifers 


JUHAN,  Olentangy  farms'  Purebred  Sire 

FROZEN  SEMEN  AVAILABLE 

I  Rpitalize  on  JUHAN'S  prepotency  to  sire  hardy 
calves  with  remarkable  fast  early  growth.  Save 
.^-6  months  feed  and  time.  Have  choice  steers 
weiRhinK  HKXI  lbs.  or  more,  ready  for  market  at 
one  year  of  aKe.  Min.  or^r— 10  ampules  $65.00 
postpaid.  Semen  will  lie  shipi>ed  to  your  local 
mseminator.  Performance-tested  7/8  to  pure- 
blood  bulls  for  sale.  Write  for  brodiiu^. 

Also  Charbraya Herpford-Cross  and  Shorthorn  Cross  For  Sale 


BCI 

Annour’s  Beef  Cattle  Improvement  Re¬ 
search,  BCI  as  it  is  called  for  short,  has  be¬ 
come  synonymous  with  AI  in  the  minds  of 
many  cattlemen.  71ie  primary  object  of 
BCI  is  genetic  improvement,  however,  as 
Dr.  H.  J.  Hill,  director  of  the  program  ex¬ 
plains.  AI  is  merelv  a  means  to  that  end. 


HOLSTEIN,  GUERNSEY,  JERSEY,  HEREFORD,  ANGUS,  SHORTHORN, 
CHAROLAIS,  MILKING  SHORTHORN  AND  RED  POLL 

Frozen  Semen  Shipped  Anywhere  —  Everywhere  —  Any  Time 
YOU  CAN  PAY  MORE  —  But  —  YOU  CAN’T  BUY  BETTER 
18  Years  Experience  In  Selecting  The  Masterpieces  Of  Siredom 

Convenient  Nationwide  Service  With  The  Topmost  In  Experience 

f.,  . ,  Tear  Out  And  Mail  Today  For  Your  ^ree  Bull  Book 

Phone  4100  . . . . 


{  Bull  or  Your 


Name. 


Address. 


o  BOX  1015— TIFFIN,  OHIO 


WITH  TH[  ORICINAl 


'littl*  •ritchtt"  KRIMPER  KRACKER 

Stop  wasteful  feedinsr  of 
.  whole  grain.  Roller  crimp 

r  your  grains  for  greater 

feeding  profit.  Amazing. 
^  low-cost  “  Little  Britches" 
Krimper  Kracker  genuine¬ 
ly  roller-crimps  any  grain 
for  full  digestion.  Crimping 
makes  grain  bulky;  makes 
4  bu.  do  feeding  work  of  five. 
Requires  only  Vi  power  of 
hammermills.  Wagon  box 
loader  optional.  Write  for 
free  literature,  samples 
and  prices. 

H.  C.  Davii.  Btx  FG-185. 
Benntr  SpriRis,  Kaasss 


90  Pounds 


will  be  amazed  of  the  thousands  ol  hard-lo 
Mind  livestock  supplies  that  are  made  available  to 
you  in  this  well-illustrated  money-saving  catalog. 
To  mention  o  few  -  artificial  breeding  equip¬ 
ment  .  •  show  ring  supplies  .  .  livestock  equip¬ 
ment  ol  all  types.  Every  item  is  of  good  quality, 
economically  priced.  Fast  delivery  on  every  order. 


Finish 


To  Get  Lambs  Like  These 
Choose  the  Hampshire  Breed 

For  Information  Write 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASS’N 

Stuart,  Iowa 


Wrfte  dlH.  4 


TIm  Wcrid's  lergtst  Source  el  Artilkid  IrtediRg  Equipment 


BARABOO 


WISCONSIN 
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They  believe  they  can  move  much  faster  and  more  economically 
with  AI  since  they  can  breed  carefully  selected,  performance  tested 
bulls  to  many  more  cows  this  way.  They  ha\  e  their  own  bull  stud 
and  laboratoiy  at  Denver.  “But  if  it  proves  too  costly  or  imprac¬ 
tical,”  says  Dr.  Hill,  “we’ll  go  back  to  natural  breeding.” 

BCI  furnishes  semen  and  a  trained  inseminator  without  charge 
to  herds  of  600  cows  or  more  on  the  agreement  that  .Armour  has 
the  right  to  buy  the  offspring  of  these  matings  when  the  rancher 
is  ready  to  sell.  The  selling  price  may  be  stipulated  in  the  contract 
between  BCI  and  the  rancher  or  it  may  be  the  market  price  at  the 
time  of  sale  plus  a  premium.  The  rancher  is  permitted  to  keep  a 
percentage  of  the  heifei-s  as  replacements. 

On  herds  of  fewer  than  600  cows  a  nominal  fee  is  charged  to 
partially  defray  the  costs  of  insemination.  In  all  instances  the 
rancher  must  provide  the  ridei-s  to  detect  the  cows  in  heat  and 
bring  them  to  the  breeding  pens. 

Beginning  last  spring  with  five  herds  in  Colorado,  Montana 
and  Texas,  the  program  got  off  to  a  good  start.  How  good  will 
only  be  known  when  the  calves  hit  the  ground. 

In  the  meantime,  Dr.  Hill,  like  many  another  researcher  in 
this  field,  has  been  contemplating  the  possibility  of  controlling 
estrus  in  cow  herds. 

“There  are  two  approaches  to  this,”  he  explains.  “The  one  is 
to  delay  estrus  by  hormone  treatment.  When  the  treatment  wears 
off  all  the  cows  come  in  heat  simultaneously.  The  only  catch  is 
many  of  them  are  then  infertile. 

“The  other  approach  is  to  let  the  cows  go  through  a  normal 
cycle  for  30  days  after  calving,  then  treat  all  that  have  not  come 
in  heat  in  that  time  with  a  hormone  like  stilbestrol  to  induce  estrus.” 

The  idea,  of  coui-se,  is  to  shorten  the  period  required  to  insemi¬ 
nate  the  herd  and  to  produce  a  calf  crop  of  extremely  uniform  age. 

Dr.  Hill,  like  most  others  who  have  watched  the  interest  de¬ 
velop  in  AI  on  the  range,  feels  that  such  a  program  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  complementary  to  a  well-managed  natural  breeding 
program.  As  an  auxiliary  tool  it  opens  new  doors  to  progress. 

Any  rancher  seriously  considering  using  AI  would  do  well  to 
review  the  pros  and  cons  on  the  matter. 

Those  who  take  a  dim  view  of  A I  on  the  range  stress  these 
points:  ( 1 )  It  is  too  costly.  A  man  with  a  small  herd  can  use  a  $600 
bull  on  30  cows  for  two  years,  then  sell  him  for  $300.  Cost  per  serv¬ 
ice,  $5.  Cost  of  .AI,  when  equipment,  technician’s  fees,  etc.,  are  all 
considered  may  run  much  more.  (2)  Only  under  optimum  con¬ 
ditions  does  the  percentage  calf  crop  run  as  high  as  with  natural 
breeding.  Some  claim  that  one  calf  croj)  in  five  is  lost  with  .AI.  (3) 
While  AI  can  greatly  widen  the  genetic  influence  of  outstanding 
sires  it  can  also  backfire  and  multiply  the  effects  of  undesirable 
characteristics. 

On  the  credit  side  are  these  factors:  (1)  The  opportunity  to 
get  calves  from  the  best  bulls  money  can  buy  and  to  build  up  a 
better,  more  uniform  cow  herd.  (2)  More  uniform  calf  crops  re¬ 
sulting  from  more  calves  from  a  single  sire.  (3)  A  more  concen¬ 
trated  calving  season.  (4)  Greater  average  age  of  calf  crop,  thus 
greater  total  beef  yield  from  the  herd.  (5)  Reduction  in  breeding 
costs  through  fifty  per  cent  or  more  reduction  in  breeding  bulls. 
(6)  A  better  managed  herd  and  a  more  accurate  ajjpraisal  of  the 
breeding  herd  brought  about  by  daily  obser\  ation  during  the  in¬ 
semination  period. 

Even  its  most  enthusiastic  supporters  admit  that  it  can  only 
work  on  a  ranch  that  has  the  proper  physical  set-up  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  w-ho  will  give  it  precise  and  detailed  management. 

It  pays  the  good  manager  a  premium.  As  Harry  Hargrave,  of 
the  Lethbridge  Experiment  Station  sums  it  up:  “AI  throws  the 
responsibility  on  the  man  rather  than  on  the  bull.  Any  rancher 
who  wants  to  start  such  a  program  must  realize  that  he  is  taking  on 
a  seven-day  a  week  job,  rain  or  shine,  that  is  going  to  last  for  at 
least  two  months.  If  he  is  willing  to  accept  such  an  assignment  he 
is  over  the  first  hurdle.” 

And  after  clearing  the  first  hurdle  he  may  find  the  rest  of  the 
race  a  breeze  with  a  fat  purse  at  the  finish  line. 


GehVs  Power  Idea 


UNLOADS 
WITH  THE  TOUCH 
OF  YOUR  HAND 


handles  every  crop  and  forage  feeding  need 


It’s  the  Gehl  Power  Idea . . . 
completely  automatic!  The 
Gehl  Forage  box  empties  a  full 
load  in  minutes  without  fork¬ 
ing  or  raking.  It  delivers  di¬ 
rect  to  the  Gehl  Forage  Blower 
where  60  tons  per  hour  capa¬ 
city  gets  your  crops  under 
cover  fast. 

Gehl’s  Forage  Box  design 
flexibility  sets  you  up  for  the 
easiest,  smoothest-going  har¬ 
vest  in  the  books.  Rear  or  side 
unloading,  3  forward  apron 
speeds,  exclusive  double  chain 


conveyor  assure  maximum  ver¬ 
satility  for  every  need.  That’s 
why  Gehl  forage  boxes  follow 
the  harvest . . .  handle  every 
crop  from  forage  to  shelled  com. 
Ideal  for  green  and  dry  lot  feed¬ 
ing  and  for  filling  trench  silos. 

Get  the  full  labor-saving 
facts  from  your  Gehl  dealer. 
He’ll  show  you  more  reasons 
why  Gehl  is  ahead  in  harvest 
handling  —  in  self-unloading 
hay,  silage,  grain,  com  or  straw. 
For  free  folder  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  below. 


Perfect  "power  idea"  partner  for 
the  Gehl  wagon  is  the  Gehl  For¬ 
age  Blower — 3  ft.  or  10  ft.  trough. 


F.O.B.  WEST  BEND,  WIS. 

Includes  complete  metal  parts 
kit  and  one  beater. 


Choose  the  Forage  Box  combination 
that  suits  your  needs  best;  one  beat¬ 
er,  2  ft.  sides;  two  beater,  4  ft.  sides; 
three  beater,  6  ft.  sides.  Buy  it  com¬ 
plete  or  build  it  with  the  metal  parts 
kit  to  any  length  up  to  16  ft. 


GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  UM-59,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 
Please  send  me  full  details  on  the  Gehl  forage  box 


Route. 


Just  snap  a  switch  and  the  BADGER  SILO 
UNLOAOER  delivers  your  silage  to  you.  It 
handles  any  type  silage  in  any  kind  of  weather, 
and  is  Farm-engineered  to  give  you  years  of 
trouble  free  service. 

The  BADGER  BUNK  FEEDER  will  distribute  your 
feed,  quickly  and  evenly,  and  only  in  the 
quantities  you  desire.  You'll  get  fluffy,  palatable 
silage  every  time  ...  all  with  the  snap  of  a 
switch.  This  combination  will  cut  your  feeding 
time  to  mere  minutes. 

A  BADGER  ROUND-THE-SILO  FEEDER  will  take 
the  place  of  a  bunk  feeder  where  feeding  area 
is  limited. 

Dealerships  still  open  in  some  territories. 

W 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  □  Silo  Unloaders  O 
Bunk  Feeders  Q  Student  Q 


Naene 

Address 

City 

Slate 

BADGER 

NORTHLAND  INC. 

1  BOX  31,  DEPT.  O  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 

Rolls 

Super-  :»4^j^KKracks 
Duty  ^^^^^Krimps 

All  -  Purpw  Roller  Mills 


THE  PERFECT  WAY  TO  PROCESS 

EARCORN,  WHEAT,  OATS,  BARLEY, 

AND  OTHER  SMALL  GRAIN. 


AMERICA'S 


best,  prociston  •  built 
Groin  Roller  .  .  .  Smart  feeders  every¬ 
where  ore  switching  to  Automcrtic  Roller 
Mills  to  improve  feeding  results,  stop 
feed  waste  and  to  get  maximum  gains 
from  every  bushel  they  feed.  Automatic 
Mills  are  ruggedly  constructed  for  long 
tough  service.  Available  as  a  bench,  skid 
or  PTO  trailer  unit  for  farm  and  com¬ 
mercial  work. 

■i2i£U  for  overhead 
mounting  .  .  .  over  pits, 

mixers,  tanks,  trucks.  En¬ 

gineer^  for  "Push-Button 
Feed  Plant  Operation" 

for  farm  or  commercial 
use.  Equipped  with  Deep 
Grooved  All  -  Purpose 
Rolls.  Can't  Wear  Out  .  .  .  Self  Adjusting. 
ONLY  ONE  SET  OF  ROLLS  NEEDED  FOR 
ALL  TYPES  OF  GRAINS. 


Exclusive  .  . 


New  "Tractor-Mounted" 

Roller  —  Fits  to  Tractor 
drawbar  or  3-point  hitch 
—with  PTO  drive  for  all  1*^1 
makes  of  tractors.  Also 
available  in  Portable 
Trailer  Units  for  form 
ond  commercial  work. 

Twelve  models  available  ...  Capacities 
from  100  to  2200  bu.  per  Hr. 

Write  for  full  information  and  prices  NOWI 
Dealer  inquiries  invit^ 

Dealers  A  Farm  Agents  Wanted 


AUTOMATIC  EQUIPMENT  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  185  PENDER  NEB 


FEEDING  WET-WEATHER  FORAGE 

{Continued  from  pa^e  75) 

farmer  realizes  young,  fast-growing  grasses 
and  legumes  make  the  best  forage,  Every’- 
one  is  aware  grass  or  legumes  in  full  bloom 
or  later  are  past  their  best  feeding  value. 
Blossoms  in  baled  hay  or  fermented  silages 
are  readily  recognized.  Lack  of  lea\es  in 
hay  suggests  late  harvest,  while  loose  leaves 
are  a  sign  of  overdrying.  Coarse  stems 
usually  mean  too  old  a  crop.  Alfalfa  hay, 
cut  at  the  right  age  and  properly  jireseiA-ed 
is  bright  green,  and  clover  hay  is  dark 
green.  Timothy  and  other  grasses  become 
lighter  in  color  in  haymaking.  They  weath¬ 
er  or  bleach  to  still  lighter  colors;  legumes 
turn  brown  in  field  weathering.  Grassy  hays 
can  be  quickly  checked.  If  cut  at  the  proper 
time,  a  grass  stem  pulled  apart  will  be  black 
at  the  part  of  the  stem  just  above  a  node. 
Mixed  spots  of  green  or  brown  in  a  bale 
mean  the  hay  was  unevenly  weathered  in 
the  windrow.  General  browning  of  hay  is 
often  from  cutting  when  too  old.  “Tobacco 
brown”  hay  comes  from  overheating  of 
forage  in  a  mow. 

Good  hay  and  good  silage  are  soft  to  the 
touch,  seldom  harsh.  Good  hay  smells  good 
and  is  dust-free.  Most  hay  should  smell 
sweet  though  the  odors  of  good  hays  vary. 
Top  quality  grass  silage  smells  like  the 
meadow.  Some  good  silages  have  the  flavor 
of  sharp  cheeses.  There  are  other  useful  si¬ 
lages,  though  of  lower  quality,  which  have 
the  odor  of  new  leather.  Silage  with  the 
odor  and  flavor  of  sweaty  harness  leather  is 
less  likely  to  be  good;  animals  must  learn 
to  like  it.  The  really  poor  silages  are  the 
fishy-smelling  kinds.  In  general,  the  poorer 
the  grass  silage,  the  more  persistent  the 
odor  on  clothing  or  hands.  If  you  wash  after 
handling  good  silage,  the  odor  washes  off ; 
after  handling  poor  silage,  it  must  wear  off. 
The  odor  of  corn  silage  resembles  spicy 
pickles  made  in  vinegar  and  sugar. 

Next,  in  gauging  forage  quality  comes 
palatability.  In  general,  high  palatability 
and  high  nutritive  value  go  together.  Let 
the  cow  do  the  testing. 

Few  feeds  are  more  palatable  than  good 
corn  silage.  Yet  just  after  the  pasture  sea¬ 
son,  or  when  used  to  even  poor  grass  silage, 
young  cattle  may  refuse  the  best  corn  silage. 
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WILSON 


Bulk  Milk  Coolers 

Meet  the  need  of  Every 
Milk  Producer 

WILSON  WATCHMAN 
Ice  Bank  Cooler 
AND 

New  MILKGUARD 
Direct  Expansion  Cooler 


WILSON  REFRIGERATION,  INC.,  Smyrna,  Del. 


“HERCULES  Unit" 

Applied  in  30  Seconds! 


TAG-EZE 

Co'tt'lc  Market's 


$12-60 

Newport,  Ky. 

•  Heavy  Brass  Tag 

•  Bright  finish  twisted  link 
welded  chain 

•  Extra-heavy  **S**  hook  fastener 


Frt<  Catalo{  listinc  eomplata  lina. 
Flattie  and  aluniinttHi  markart. 
Plain  and  eolarad  Cattla  Ear  Ta|t. 
Livastoek  tnppliat. 

NATIONAL  BAND  &  TAG  CO.  e>. 

1902 

P.  O.  Box  6-2S4,  Newport,  Ky. 


•  Tkc  Chute  wHi  >  Sidi  bit 

•  Ult  0,  Ri|M  Side  tfied 

•  automatic  Head  •djuitiF 

•  atse  Catt  Ciadtev  Cenih, 
Feede,  Buehs.  and  Steel 
techs  tor  Pichups 

Dealers  Wanted 

ww  canit  CHUTE  company 
Dodge  City.  Hansel 


The  World's  Finest  Cattle  Handling  Equipment 


FOR  GREATER 
BEEF  CATTLE  PROFIT 


Here  is  what  a  SHORTHORN  or  POLLED  SHORTHORN  (naturally  hornless)  bull  can  do  to  Increase  beef  herd  efficiency: 


increase  weaning  weights  50  to  100  pounds  .  .  .  increase  calf  crops  10  to 
15  per  cent  .  .  .  increase  yearling  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase 
mature  cow  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase  grazing  efficiency  and 
traveling  ability  .  .  .  increase  milk  in  replacement  cows  .  .  .  increase  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat,  cold,  pink-eye,  cancer  eye  and  other  infections  .  .  .  increase 
carcass  value  .  .  .  and  finally,  increase  market  returns  by  bringing  higher 
prices  for  weight. 

Write  for  literature  and  sale  dates  today 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  ASSOCIATION  Dept.  FQ  7,  Omaha  7,  Nebr. 
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Palatability  of  hay  steadily  decreases  as  the  crop  grows  older;  pala- 
tibility  of  silage  rises  with  rise  in  drymatter  up  to  a  point,  then 
it  declines. 

A  Little  Costlier,  a  Lot  Better 

Having  recognized  your  hay  or  silage  at  times  to  be  less  than  the 
best,  what  do  you  do  about  it?  Good  hay  can  always  be  imported 
if  you  look  far  enough.  At  $28.25  a  ton  for  good  hay,  the  cost  of 
the  nutrients  in  it  is  the  same  as  those  in  earcorn  at  $40  per  ton 
($1.40  a  bushel).  The  present  price  of  soybean  oil  meal  is  $82  per 
ton.  On  this  same  basis  of  value  for  nutrients,  a  ton  of  hay  is  worth 
$46.10  compared  with  today’s  soybean  meal. 

The  tables  in  Morrison  made  the  above  computations  possible. 
They  are  among  the  most  useful  guides  a  feeder  has  showing  feed 
composition  by  protein,  carbohydrate,  fat,  hber  and  total  digestible 
nutrients.  The  protein  and  total  digestible  nutrients  are  of  primary 
concern.  But  buying  enough  protein  will  not  settle  everything.  Hit 
or  miss  use  of  expensive  protein  supplements  to  replace  good  for¬ 
age  is  a  sure  way  to  waste  money  while  endangering  animal  health. 

Harvey  Born  has  taken  a  few  analyses  from  the  tables.  Corn  and 
grass  silages  of  varv'ing  quality,  along  with  mixed  hay  also  of  vary¬ 
ing  quality,  are  his  regular  roughages.  He  usually  has  corn  and  oats 
on  hand,  with  wheat  and  barley  at  times. 

“Feeding  right,”  Born  said,  “makes  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss.  Weight  of  feed  eaten  is  one  thing.  The  qualities  of  the 
feeds  are  more  important.  Using  tables  of  analyses  is  the  only 
reasonably  dependable  method  of  making  up  a  good  ration  with 
the  feeds  on  hand. 

“Like  a  lot  of  other  farmers,  this  year  we  were  lucky  enough  to 
have  a  good  season  for  making  corn  silage.  We’ve  got  a  bunker  full 
of  it,  but  I’m  saving  that  for  later.  First,  I  have  to  work  off  the 
second  grade,  too  wet  grass  silage  we  made.  I’d  rather  ha\  e  the 
crops  too  wet  than  too  old,  and  I’d  rather  have  an  early  cut  hay 
with  rain  on  it  than  late-cut  hay  that  escaped  rain  after  cutting. 

“Out  of  10,000  bales  we  put  up,”  Born  continued,  “only  about  15 
or  20  loads  didn’t  get  rained  on.  The  answer  for  us  is  to  mix  the 
roughages — good  hay,  poor  hay,  and  fair  grass  silage.  Here’s  how 
we  do  it  so  the  cows  can’t  sort  anything  out.  We  pull  our  self-un¬ 
loading  wagon  and  the  forage  chopper  to  the  hay  barn.  We  throw 
one  bale  of  good  hay  in  the  forage  chopper  for  every  four  or  five 
poor  bales,  covering  the  wagon  about  a  foot  deep.  Then  the  grass 
silage  is  put  on  top  and  they  are  well  mixed  as  the  wagon  is 
mechanically  unloaded  into  feed  bunks.  Grain  is  hand  fed  in  the 
milking  parlor  according  to  each  cow’s  milk  production. 

“We  know  how  much  the  bales  of  hay  weigh,  and  we  know  how 
much  silage  the  wagon  holds  on  top  of  the  hay.  Average  intake  of 
the  mixture  is  easily  figured. 

“The  feed  tables  give  the  total  drymatter,  the  protein  and  the 
total  digestible  nutrients.  The  tables  also  tell  how  much  the  ani¬ 
mals  need.” 

One  of  Morrison’s  tables,  for  example,  shows  Born  that  a  1000- 
pound  cow  making  40  pounds  of  milk  a  day  needs  2.6  pounds  of 
digestible  protein  and  20.7  pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
(TDN)  in  her  daily  ration.  From  another  table,  he  can  show  10 
pounds  of  good  alfalfa  hay  prox  ide  5.27  pounds  TDN,  of  which 
1.27  pounds  are  digestible  protein.  Ten  pounds  of  poor  hay  has 
4.60  pounds  TDN  including  0.81  pounds  of  digestible  protein. 
A  60-pound  feeding  of  good  corn  silage  contains  more  than  40 
pounds  of  water,  but  it  also  contains  12  pounds  of  TDN  of  which 
0.78  pounds  are  digestible  protein. 

In  2  pounds  of  the  good  hay  and  10  pounds  of  the  poor  hay  and 
60  pounds  of  the  corn  silage,  the  TDN  content  would  be  17.65 
pounds  and  the  digestible  protein  1.84  pounds.  The  cow  on  this 
ration  needs  no  more  than  5  pounds  of  a  mixture  of  5  parts  by 
weight  earcorn  to  one  of  soybean  oil  meal  for  maintenance  and 
production. 

Many  other  combinations  of  silages,  hay  and  concentrates  are 
possible.  The  illustration  given  here  is  in  no  way  intended  to  be  a 
recommended  ration. 

Mixing  good  or  poor  hay  with  another  feed  is  one  way  to  in¬ 
crease  nutrient  intake.  Good  hay  and  corn  silage  are  particularly 
good  for  improving  palatability  of  mixtures. 


•  SILO-JOY  Forage  Flavor  Preservative  is  the  safe,  easy 
way  to  keep  bad  odors  caused  by  silage  stink  out  of  your 
milk.  You  preserve  more  vital  nutrients  including  Vitamins 
A  and  E.  The  fresh  forage  flavor  and  aroma  of  SILO-JOY 
can  be  added  at  low  cost.  As  little  as  1  lb.  per  ton  of  silage 
does  the  job.  Besides  adding  palatability  and  stopping  silage 
stink,  SILO-JOY  eliminates  silage  waste.  Your  livestock 
clean  up  every  stem.  SILO-JOY  is  excellent  for  sharpening 
the  good  taste  of  hay,  grains  and  other  roughages.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dairymen  have  proved  you  can  cut  preserving  costs 
and  STOP  SILAGE  STINK  with  SILO-JOY.  Your  dealer 
has  it.  Mail  coupon  today,  for  free  one  cow  sample. 


TASTE 

ZONE 

Is  fiw 

PROFIT 

ZONE 


FORAGE  FLAVOR 
PRESERVATIVE 


FIAVOR  CORPORATION  Of  AMERICA 

3037  North  Clark  Stroot  •  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
"  SINS  eouroN  mow  roi  rsii  oni  cow  sito.iOT  sampii 


FLAVOR  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
3037  N.  Clark  SI.,  Chicago  14,  III. 


OKI  Sgnd  mg  FREE  on#  cow  fggding  tg«l  tompig  of  $llO*JOY.  Tm  inlgrgstgd  in  prodweiog  morg  profit 
from  gvgry  fork-full  of  silogg.  Loading  food  monufocturtrs  or#  liconsod  to  put  SKO-JOY  in  thoir 
brond  namg  silogg  prosorvotivo. 


Nomg. 


mokg  obout 


food  doolor  is, 


AAy  fovoritg  food  brond 
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H  Today's  animal  husbandryman  demands 
two  things  from  his  feeding  program.  He 
wants  feed  to  promote  growth,  production 
and  reproduction  . . .  and  to  correct  and 
prevent  the  increasingly  prevalent  nutritional 
disorders  that  often  spell  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss.  Every  form  presents 
o  different  problem.  Your  own  feeding 
program  should  be  professionally  planned,  on 
your  form,  by  your  veterinarian.  He  knows 
your  stock  . . .  your  methods  . . .  your 
conditions  and  the  nutritional  values  of  your 
crops.  That  is  why  only  veterinarians  ore 
trusted  to  prescribe  and  supply^ Vitominerol 
supplements  for  all  livestock  and  poultry  .  .  . 

providing  up  to  22  essential  minerals, 
trace  elements,  vitamins  and  antibiotics  often 
absent  or  deficient  in  local  feeds.  Talk  to 
your  veterinarian  now.  He'll  show  you  how 
Vitominerol  supplements  con  let  you  use 
low-cost  local  crops  for  the  most 
profit-making  ration  you  con  feed. 


FREE  FEED  BOOK!  Your  free  copy 
of  the  new  VpC  Veterinarian's 
Feed  Book  is  waiting  for  you  now 
at  your  veterinarian's.  Gives  you 
over  70  proved  formulas  for  home- 
mixed  livestock,  equine  and  poul¬ 
try  feeds  using  low-cost  locol  crops. 

VITAMINERAL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

ft^ld-provwn  fuppi^m^ntt  for  over  40  yeors  .  .  .  endorsed  and 
prescribed  by  over  6500  ve^rinonons  today 


Another  means  of  tretting  animals  to  eat 
is  to  stimulate  them  by  sounds  or  motions 
having  to  do  with  feeding  or  milking.  Rat¬ 
tling  milk  cans,  driving  past  the  bunk  with 
the  feed  wagon,  starting  the  maehiner\'  for 
taking  silage  out  of  the  silos  calls  the  cows 
to  dinner. 

Fresh  feed  that  hasn’t  been  slobbered 
over  tastes  better  than  stuff  in  the  bunk  a 
long  time.  Wet  silage  loses  quality  fast  on 
exposure.  Frequent  feeding  of  silage  or  hay 
by  hand  is  hard  work  unless  you  do  it  me¬ 
chanically,  but  any  time  you  are  struggling 
to  use  up  poor  forages  you  pay  either  in 
work  or  money  for  the  economy. 

Just  as  wet  grass  can  be  wilted  in  the 
field,  or  can  be  fortified  at  the  time  of  en¬ 
siling  by  the  addition  of  ground  grain,  so 
can  wet  silages  be  enriched  at  feeding  time. 
About  125  to  175  pounds  of  grain  per  ton 
of  crop  will  much  improve  a  grass  silage. 
This  much  will  increase  the  drymatter  by 
about  3  per  cent  and  will  impro\  e  the  flax  or. 

Another  trick  to  get  cattle  to  eat  more  si¬ 
lage  is  practiced  by  a  cattle  feeder  near 
Hudson,  Iowa.  He  chops  the  best  hay  he 
can  buy  into  a  “tank”  where  he  mixes  700 
to  800  pounds  of  blackstrajj  molasses  with 
each  ton  of  hay.  For  each  animal  he  mixes 
2  to  3  pounds  of  the  molasses  hay  with  as 
much  corn  silage  as  it  will  eat,  starting  with 
about  20  pounds  per  head.  As  the  feeders 
grow  he  increases  the  corn  silage  and  ad¬ 
justs  the  supplements  of  protein  and  grain. 

The  mixing  of  corn  silage  with  grass  si¬ 
lage,  each  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  in  qual¬ 
ity,  has  advantages  much  like  those  of 
adding  grain  to  grass  silage.  The  corn  silage 
adds  palatability  and  carbohydrates,  and 
the  grass  silage  gives  protein.  Feeding  one 
kind  of  silage  until  it  runs  out,  then  feeding 
the  other  kind,  is  poor  practice.  With  a 
change  of  feed  any  animal  has  to  shift  his 
digestive  gears.  To  get  all  the  good  from 
different  kinds  of  silages,  different  kinds  of 
bacteria  must  establish  in  the  rumen.  Do 
not  mix  high  protein  supplements  with  for¬ 
ages  for  dairv’  cows.  By  so  doing,  you  may 
be  penalizing  some  cows  and  giving  others 
too  much. 

Adding  molasses  is  an  old  remedy  to  “im¬ 
prove”  poor  hay.  It  is  of  course  a  crutch  to 
use  with  a  withered  leg.  When  applied  by 
hand  the  blackstrap  molasses  is  usually  di¬ 
luted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water.  It  may 
be  sprayed  or  sprinkled  on  the  hay  when 
fed.  The  molasses  adds  tastiness  as  well  as 
quickly  digestible  carbohydrates  and  some 
minerals. 

The  old  idea  of  salting  poor  hay  to  in¬ 
crease  palatability  is  sometimes  used.  Salty 
water  is  best.  About  5  pounds  (pints)  dis¬ 
solved  in  5  quarts  of  water  may  be  sprinkled 
on  a  ton  of  baled  hay  shortly  before  use. 
The  salt  adds  no  nutrients,  however. 

Neither  do  special  flavor  additives.  Their 
purpose  is  to  improve  the  flavor.  “Silo-Joy,” 
one  of  the  flavorous  additives,  can  be  added 
to  silage  when  it  is  made  or  later  when  it  is 
fed.  It  can  also  be  used  on  hay  at  feeding 
time.  Dissolved  in  water  for  sprinkling  on 
forage  at  feeding  time,  the  compound  im- 


Holstein-Frieaian  Association  of  America 
Brattleboro,  Vermont  Dept.  FQ 
A  dime  is  enclosed  lo  cover  mailing  costs  or 
20-page  handbook,  “BIG  COW... BIG  PROFIT." 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Husk  and  Shell 
While  You  Pick 


.  .  .  save  time,  labor,  money 
and  storage  space 

Capacity  to  match  either  one  or 
two-row  corn  pickers  makes  the 
new  Haban  Field  Husker-Sheller  a 
sensation  in  cost-saving  corn  har¬ 
vesting  and  handling.  Hooking 
between  picker  and  wagon,  it 
husks,  shells,  cleans  and  delivers 
the  shelled  corn 
into  wagon  box. 
Send  for  catalog- 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.  56  e  Racine,  Wis. 


LABOR 

SAVING 

Set  automalic  timer  and  do  other  work.  Control  shuts  mill 
off  if  bins  run  empty.  Grain  and  supplements  proportioned 
accurately  and  air  blend  mixed.  Ideal  for  grinding  for  hogs, 
dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle  and  all  poultry.  Above  pictured  in 
stallation  averages  2300  pounds  per  hour  of  complete  hog 
ration.  Blenders  sold  separately  to  fit  any  mill,  operates 
with  1/3  horsepower  motor.  Mill  is  2  horsepower,  dust- 
tight,  fan-cooled  for  long  life,  let  us  help  you  with  your 
feed  problems— write  for  liferature. 

DECKER  MFG.  CO.  •  Rockford,  III. 


dairying 


proves  flavor.  A  pound,  costing  around  85 
cents,  is  used  per  ton  of  forage.  The  product 
is  concentrated  oils  from  many  plants. 
These  additives  have  been  very  successful. 

I'here  are  several  general  facts  about 
roughages  which  are  fairly  constant.  First, 
a  fanner  can  assume  winter  hay  in  the  barn 
will  contain  less  than  20  per  cent  moisture. 
Of  100  pounds  fed,  slightly  over  80  pounds 
will  be  drymatter.  Good  silage  runs  about 
50  per  cent  drymatter,  av  erage  grass  silages 
run  22  to  20  per  cent.  The  biggest  fault 
with  grass  silage  this  year  is  that  it  was  put 
up  too  wet.  The  addition  of  hay  will  in¬ 
crease  the  drymatter  and  raise  the  amount 
of  nutrients  per  mouthful.  If  good  hay  is 
added,  the  palatability  of  the  silage  may  be 
improved  as  well.  The  question  is  “How 
much  hay  to  use?” 

Every  silage  feeder  should  know  the 
amount  of  diymatter  he  is  feeding  in  his 
silage.  The  test  is  easy.  Weighing  a  sample 
before  and  after  chying  it  carefully  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Cooking  silage  in  the 
house  can  be  socially  unsafe  for  you.  To  get 
away  from  the  smell  it  can  be  dried  outside 
on  a  stove  or  by  using  heat  lamps. 

Remove  an  entire  day’s  feeding  from  the 
silo  so  you’re  down  to  wet  material.  From 
the  surface  of  silage  in  the  silo,  take  a  2- 
pound  portion  from  each  10  square  feet  of 
exposed  surface.  Mix  it  well,  right  in  the 
silo.  Discard  half,  then  mix  again.  Continue 
the  mixing  and  halving  until  about  10 
quarts  remain.  This  is  your  sample  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  silo  for  weighing.  Pack 
tight  in  a  bucket  or  plastic  hag. 

Provide  a  pan  or  tray  about  15  inches  by 
50  inches,  with  2-inch  sides.  Weigh  the  pan. 
Discard  the  top  few  inches  of  silage  in  the 
bucket,  then  spread  exactly  6.25  pounds; 
this  is  100  ounces  of  the  moist  sample.  Drv- 
it  and  weigh  it  until  there  is  no  loss  in 
weight  on  two  successive  weighings.  The 
number  of  ounces  left  is  the  percentage  of 
drymatter  in  the  silage.  For  example,  if  it 
weighs  19  ounces,  the  silage  has  19  per  cent 
drymatter.  The  weight  of  the  pan,  of  course, 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  fresh  and  the 
dried  samples. 

The  second  general  fact  is:  about  half  of 
the  diymatter  of  good  hay,  or  of  most 
silages,  is  digestible.  Some  of  this  is  fiber. 
Applying  the  50-per-cent-digestible  factor 
of  digestibility  to  your  feeds  may  give  you  a 
surprise  (not  always  happy).  Assume  that 
you  feed  10  pounds  of  decent  hay  per  day, 
there  are  8  pounds  of  drymatter  and  only  4 
pounds  TDN.  If  you  feed  80  pounds  of  an 
ordinary  grass  silage  at  25  per  cent  dry- 
matter,  half  of  which  is  digestible,  your  ani¬ 
mal  gets  10  pounds  TDN  from  the  silage. 
From  these  90  pounds  of  feed  it  can  digest 
only  14  pounds  of  nutrients.  Moisture  con¬ 
tent  particularly  affects  the  nutrients  per 
pound  of  feed. 

A  third  fact  needs  attention:  both  those 
feed  analyses  required  by  law  to  be  stated 
on  the  bags  and  those  given  in  tables  of 
proximate  analyses  of  feeds  show  only  the 
crude  protein  rather  than  the  digestible 
protein  content.  It  is  fair  to  work  on  the 


THIS  IS  MOPERN  FARMIN(^! 


WISCONSIN 

POWERED 


Self-Propelled 

Windrower- 

Hay-Conditioner 


Handles  U  u 
Haying  Jobs 


^  ^  t'  1 

Typifying  the  new  trend  in  time-  and  cost-sav¬ 
ing  farm  power  equipment  is  this  Self-Propelled 
Owatonna  Windrower  and  Hay  Conditioner 
unit . . .  designed  to  cut,  windrow  and  condition 
hay  ...  all  in  a  one-pass,  one-man  operation. 
It’s  made  by  the  Owatonna  Mfg.  Co.,  Owa¬ 
tonna,  Minn. 

Two  Wisconsin  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  En¬ 
gines  provide  power  for  the  entire  operation. 
One  engine  operates  the  windrower  and  pro¬ 
pels  the  entire  unit.  The  other  engine  powers 
the  Hay  Conditioner,  which  is  attached  to  the 
windrower  to  form  a  complete,  combination 
unit.  According  to  the  manufacturer,  immedi¬ 
ate  conditioning  of  hay  provides  approxi¬ 
mately  20%  more  nutritional  value. 

Self-propelled  Wisconsin-powered  equipment 
permits  the  greatest  possible  maneuverability 
and  the  best  assurance  of  clean  work.  The 
operator  sits  right  on  top  of  the  job.  He  sees 
what  he’s  doing.  Operating  and  maintenance 
costs  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Work  is 
greatly  speeded  up  —  labor  costs  reduced. 

This  is  farm  progress  —  helping  to  provide  o  wider  spread  be¬ 
tween  operating  costs  and  profit.  It  will  pay  you  to  look  into 
Wisconsin-Powered  Self-Propelled  Equipment.  Confer  with  your  farm 
implement  dealer.  And  write  for  Wisconsin  Engine  Bulletin  S-223. 


This  is  the  2-cylinder  18  hp. 
Model  THD  Wisconsin  Engine 
that  operates  the  OCA  Hay 
Conditioner. 


This  is  the  4-cylinder,  V-type 
30  hp.  Model  VH4  Wisconsin 
Engine  which  powers  the  win¬ 
drower  and  is  the  prime  mover 
for  the  entire  self-propelled 
unit. 


MosT/n  ' 

H.R1^URS 


^  WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duly  Air-Cooled  Engines 


MILWAUKEE  46,  WISCONSIN 


Also  available  as  attachment — buy  Model  100  auger  box  new,  add  mixer- 
blender  kit  later.  Write  today  for  complete  information. 


HELIX 


CORPORATION 

Dept.  2-G 


CROWN  POINT 
INOIANA 


Both  front  or  rear 
delivery — anytime. 


AT  LAST!  A  TRULY  SUCCESSFUL 
PORTABLE  PTO  FEED  MIXER-BLENDER 

•  LOW  COST!  At  least  $200-$400  less 
than  stationary  mixer  of  same  capacity. 

•  6,000  LB.  CAPACITY! 

Holds  120  bu.  -  145  cu. 
ft.  with  extension  sides 
and  tandem  axles. 

•  5  FORCE  FEED 
MIXING  ROLLS! 

•  MIX  TO  COMMERCIAL 


MODEL 
100  MB 


STANDARDS  ON 
YOUR  FARM 

JUST  PUSH  IN 
TO  MIXI 
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ARIENS 


ROTARY  TILLER 


Home  gardening  is  fun  with  Ariens  JET!  With 
its  all-steel  tines,  S-L-O-W,  steady  tilling  — 
8”  to  20"  wiae  —  fingertip  controls,  recoil 
starting  3  h.p.  Briggs  &  Stratton  or  Clinton 
engine,  free-swinging  depth  bar  and  Timken 
and  needle  bearing  construction,  the  JET  is 
built  for  yeors  of  gardening  fun.  Other  tillers 
may  look  like  on  Ariens  JET  but  not  one  con 
equal  it  for  value,  engineering  end  depend¬ 
able  operation! 

Tillers  for  every  purse 
and  purpose! 


ARIENS  YARDSTER 

.  .  .  easy-to-use  1  2" 
tiller  —  for  home  gor- 
deners  with  20"  rotory 
mower  and  5-gal. 
power  sprayer  ottoch- 
ments. 


41ARRIS  SCCDS 


ARIENS  MULTI- 
MATIC  ...  16"  tiller 
for  professioViol  gar- 
denert.  4  h.p,  engine. 


ARIENS  TRANS-A- 
MATIC  ...  for  heovy 
duty  tilling.  Big,  pow¬ 
erful  9  h.p.  and  1  6.5 
h.p.  models. 


ARIENS  IMPERIAL..  . 

most  dependable  riding 
mower  mode  for  home 
or  professional  use.  26"  (O  |  J 
cutting  width.  Fingertip  '  > 
controls,  tip-toe  clutch 
and  brake. 


For  full  details  tee 
your  dealer  or  write: 


basis  that  the  hiirher  the  percentage  of  pro¬ 
tein  the  higher  its  digestibility.  One-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  crude  protein  in  a  feed 
will  be  digestible. 

No  one  can  really  blame  the  weathennan 
for  the  1958  season.  In  the  year  ahead  it  is 
worth  remembering  the  work  required  to 


make  good  hay  and  silage  is  little  more, 
often  less,  than  that  needed  to  make  poor 
quality  feeds  and  the  struggle  to  make  them 
useful  in  a  ration.  Farming  always  gives  us 
another  chance! 

THE  AUTHOR:  Dr.  Rogers  it  arlricultural  consultant  to 
a  number  of  industries.  For  34  years  he  taught  and 
carried  on  research.  His  major  subject:  forage. 


LETTERS 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

“Pickled  Corn”  in  the  Farm  Quarterly,  Autumn 
issue?  I  am  mighty  proud  of  my  1 7x50-foot  Mar¬ 
tin  Silo,  manufactured  by  Martin  Steel  Products 
Corporation,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  It  makes  the  best 
wet  corn  feed  possible. 

N.  S.  Heaney 

Madison,  Wisconsin 
Sirs: 

I  enjoyed  your  recent  article  entitled  “Pickled 
Corn”  and  felt  that  many  worthwhile  points  were 
made.  However,  I  got  the  impression  from  this 
article  that  only  a  Harrestore  or  Silver  Shield 
Silo  could  be  used  satisfactorily  for  wet  shelled 
corn  storage.  Therefore,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  write  you  and  express  my  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  with  the  air-tight,  all-steel  silo 
manufactured  by  the  Martin  Steel  Products  Cor¬ 
poration,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

My  15x44-foot  Martin  Silo  produces  top  qual¬ 
ity  wet  com  feed  without  any  trace  of  spoilage. 

Ervin  M.  Tuschen 

Sun  Prairie,  Wisconsin 


•  •  •  when  you  can  be  SURE  of 
TOP  YIELDS  at  lowest  cost  with 


You  wouldn't  think  of  playing  "Russian- 
rouUtto"  —  yot  gambling  on  rainfall  or  "rain- 
rouUtto"  —  can  be  just  as  disastrous  to  your 
crops.  Play  it  safel  Get  maximum  yields  from 
each  acre  by  applying  moisture  when  its 
needed  most  with  dependable  CMC  RAIN- 
MASTERS. 

RAINMASTERS  run  at  moderate  speeds  for 
pressure  developed  —  resulting  in  big  savings 
in  fuel,  less  engine  wear,  greatly  reduced 
maintenance  costs. 

Thiri's  a  RaNinastir 

-  .  EMCtly  SaitiE  to 

Available  in  a 
i  complete  range  of 

engine 

^  powered  and  PTO 

pumpers  from  100 


The  Dam  Engineers 

Sirs: 

Your  article,  “Little  Dams  Stop  Big  Floods,” 
in  the  current  issue  of  The  Farm  Quarterly  is 
the  .finest  article  on  the  subject  that  I  have  read. 
The  publishing  of  this  article  is  an  important 
public  ser\'ice,  and  it  is  just  too  bad  that  it  cannot 
be  read  by  every  adult  citizen  of  our  country,  as 
well  as  every  high  school  student. 

There  is  an  enterprise  of  “Big  Dam  Foolish¬ 
ness”  now  in  process  of  consideration,  I  think  by 
the  Slide  Rule  Boys  of  the  Honorable,  Respect¬ 
able,  and  tremendously  Profligate  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers.  They  intend  to  erect,  I  think,  three 
towering  dams  in  my  old  homeland  in  northern 
Indiana  for  the  purpose  of  flood  control  of  the 
Upper  Wabash  Valley,  with  the  attending  pro¬ 
duction,  no  doubt,  of  power  that  such  impound¬ 
ments  would  afford.  The  time  would  come,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  reservoirs  would  become  filled 
with  silt  in  that  clay  soil,  when  of  course  they 
would  provide  neither  power  nor  flood  control. 

Perhaps  I  am  guilty  of  “blasphemy”  against 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Corps,  but  I  know 
that  1  am  stating  the  truth  about  many  of  their 
works  of  the  past  in  the  field  of  dam  building. 

Let  me  state  in  justice  to  the  Corps,  that  they 
have  done  many  fine  jobs,  but  few  in  the  field  of 
flood  control,  on  a  pennanent  and  lasting  basis. 
Let  them  stick  to  their  true  province  of  .ARMY 
ENGINEERING. 

Sylvester  Huston 

Sturgis,  Michigan 


X  I  WRITE  FOR  NEW 
I  FREE  CATALOG 

CONSTRUCTION  MACHINERY  CO. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA 

" Manufacturers  of  quality  pumps  for  over  25  years  ’ 


Nevada  Milk 

Sirs: 

I  think  you  acted  in  haste  printing  conditions 
concerning  how  milk  is  produced  in  Nevada 
(“Contract  Milking,”  Summer,  1958).  As  one 
of  the  larger  producers  of  Grade  A  milk  in 
Nevada,  I  can  truthfully  say  we  are  one  of  the 
strictest  in  our  laws  and  regulations  that  I 
know  of. 

Utah  has  some  fine  dairy  bams  and  good  cows 
but  on  the  average  they  do  not  compare  with  our 
dairy  barns  or  cows. 

I  think  apologies  are  in  order  in  your  next 
issue. 

Leo  P.  Bergin,  Jr. 

Fallon,  Nevada 


Harris'  Moreton  Hybrid  Tomato 

The  Early  Hybrid 

That  Has  Everything! 

LARGE  SIZE  —  UNIFORMITY  —  HEAVY  YIELDS 
LONG  BEARING  SEASON  —  SUPERB  QUALITY 

Harris'  Moraton  Hybrid  has  won  the  top  place  with  grow¬ 
ers  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  They  like  its  tremendous 
yields  of  big,  solid  fruit  and,  above  all,  they  enjoy  the 
delicious  tart-sweet  flavor  of  its  Arm,  brilliant  red  flesh. 
Ripening  early,  it  continues  to  bear  remarkable  crops 
right  up  till  frost. 

Send  a  card  for  our  free 

1959  CATALOG 

If  you  grew  for  market,  ask  for  our 

Market  Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Wholesale  Price  List 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  INC. 

4  MORETON  FARM  ROCHESTER  11.  N.  Y. 


Ariens  Company 

117  Calumet  St.,  Brillion,  Wisconsin 


CROP  SAVING  . 
LABOR  SAVING 
MONEY  SAVING 


HOLE 


PRESSURE 

RELIEF 

VALVE 


LOADING 

DOOR 


UNLOADING 
TUBES  i 


MOTOR 


AUGER 


PORTS 


Pictures 


LOW-PRICED 
OXYGEN-FREE  STORAGE 


FORCED  AIR 
HEAT  DRYING 
for  high  moisture 
groin 

Bins  equipped  with 
forced-air  drying, 
heated  or  unheated. 
Controlled  humidity. 
Dries  automatically, 
continuously,  uniform¬ 
ly.  Produces  top  qual¬ 
ity  grain. 


for 

high  moisture 
grain 

Shell  corn  directly  into  these 
airtight  units.  No  oxygen  means 
no  spoilage.  Feed  mechanically 
from  bottom.  Silo  Type  and 
Buckeye  Bins  available  for  dry 
grain. 


CLAYTON  A  LAMBERT  MFC.  CO. 

1701  Dixie  Highway  Louisville  10,  Ky, 


Please  send  information  on 


NAME 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


R.R.  OR 
STREET_ 


STATE 


TOWN 
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GASSON  G33  "HOT  CROSS"  LEGHORNS 

Good  news  for  egg  producers!  Gasson's  G33  entry  in  4th  Missouri  Random  Sample  Test  ranked 
in  2nd  Quartile  for  income  over  feed  and  chick  costs,  with  income  of  $3,736  per  hen,  above 
average  percentage  of  large,  quality  eggs,  good  feed  conversion  ratios.  G33  is  a  cross  of  two 
great  strains  for  low  mortality,  early  maturity  and  top  production.  If  you  want  high  income  from 
eggs,  get  Gasson's  G33  "Hot  Cross"  on  the  job. 


PURE  STRAIN  "STAR  MATING"  LEGHORNS 

New  pure  closed  strain  originating  from  stock  from  Kimber  Farms,  Calif.  R.O.P.  trapnest  records 
1957-58:  91.4%  qualified,  277.8  projected  ave.  annual  egg  productioii,  5.1%  mortality.  24.6 
oz./doz.  ave.  egg  weight.  Get  pure  strain  STAR  MATING  chicks.  Excellent  for  egg  production, 
flock  improvement. 

FREE  LITERATURE,  price  list,  guarantees.  Write 


GASSON’S  POULTRY  FARMS 


THE  DAIRY  BARN 

{Continued  from  page  16) 

“If  you  give  a  cow’  free  choice  of  long 
liay,  she’ll  correct  this  for  herself,”  Dr.  Tyz- 
nik  said.  “She  will  always  eat  sufficient  long 
hay  to  give  the  bulk  necessary  to  hold  the 
finer  ground  foods  in  the  rumen  until  they 
are  acted  on  by  the  bacteria.  Then  rough- 
ages  will  be  properly  digested  and  the  tests 
will  return  to  normal.” 


Box  Q,  Versailles,  Ohio 
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Livestock  Books 


Crops  and  Soil 


The  Handbook  of  Feed- 
stiiffs  —  Production,  For¬ 
mulation,  Medication-  by 
Seiden  and  Pfander  $8.00 
640  pages  In  dictionary 
style. 


Medication-  by  ^  1 

d  Pfander  $8.00 

I  dictionary 

—by  Roscoe  R. 


Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R. 

Snapp  $7.00 

A  carefully  revised  edition  *  ” 

of  this  excellent  book  on  -  J 

beef  production.  .-..'.ri'd  ' 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (2t!nd  ed.) — by  F. 

B.  Morrison  $9.50 

New  edition  of  the  complete  book  on  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  feeding. 

Stockman’s  Handbook — by  M.  E. 

Ensminger  $8.50 

Provides  immediate  answers  on  thousands  of 
questions. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  W.  E. 

Petersen  $6.75 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  books  on 
dairying. 

The  Livestock  Book— by  W.R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  ct  al.  $4.25 

This  Is  the  sequel  to  the  best  selling  “Pas¬ 
ture  Book."  Ifs  a  good  one. 

A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Cattle¬ 
men  -  by  J.  W.  Bailey  $5.00 

For  that  emergency  when  you  can’t  reach 
the  veterinarian. 

A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Swinemen 
— by  J.  W.  Bailey  $5.00 

A  companion  volume  for  the  hog  raiser. 

Profitable  Sheep — by  Spelman  B. 

Collins  $7..50 

The  best  beginner’s  sheep  book  we’ve  seen. 

StiCv  ?ssful  Poultry  Management — by 
M.  A.  Jull  $6.95 

The  second  edition  of  this  practical  book 
on  poultry. 

The  Schooling  of  the  Western  Horse 
by  John  Richard  Young  $5.95 

One  of  the  most  readable  books  we  know  of 
on  horsemanship.  314  pages  and  scores  of 
drawings  and  photos. 

Swine  Production — by  W.  E.  Carroll  & 

J.  L.  Krider  $7.00 

The  do’s  and  don’t’s  of  turning  hog  feed 
into  cash. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Horse  Owners — 
by  J  ack  Widmer  $4.50 

A  handbook  which  discusses  all  subjects  of 
fundamental  interest  to  horse  lovers. 

Sheep  Science — by  W.  G.  Kammlade  $6.50 

The  breeds,  care  and  feeding  of  sheep  for 
wool  and  mutton. 


Drying  Farm  Crops — by  C.  W.  Hall  $7.00 
Crop  dr.vlng  from  both  practical  and  technical 
phases. 

The  Pasture  Book — by  W.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son  .  $3.50 

Revised  edition  of  this  Information-packed 
book. 


Forage  Crops  (2nd  ed.) — by  Gilbert 

H.  Ahlgren  .  . .  $7.50 

A  new  second  edition,  giving  emphasis  to 
the  mechanization  of  grassland  farming,  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  etc. 

Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit  .  $4.00 

Tells  whether  your  plants  are  getting  enough 
nitrogen,  potassium  and  phosphorus.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  come  with  the  kit. 

You  Can  Grow  More  Corn— by  Dungan, 

Lang  and  Ixtwery  $3.50 

Boosting  yields  without  increasing  cost. 

Developing  Farm  Wo«>dlands — by  J.  F. 

Preston  $5.50 

How  to  maintain,  harvest  and  sell  your 
lumber  crop,  fence  posts,  sap  products. 

Hunger  Signs  in  Crops  $4.50 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the 
plants  themselves. 


Handb<»ok  of  Agricultural  Chemicals 

— by  L.  W.  Hanna  .  $5.95 

The  chemicals,  directions  for  use,  and  pre¬ 
cautions. in  using.  New  edition. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E. 

Bear  $6.50 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex 
subject  of  fertility. 

Irrigated  Soils-  -by  Thorne  and  Peter¬ 
son  $7.00 

The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  irrigated  soils. 

Sprinkler  Irrigation — by  A.  W.  McCul¬ 
loch  and  J.  F.  Schrunk  $6.50 

How  to  operate,  maintain  sprinkler  systems. 


The  Farm  Shop 


Shopwork  on  the  Farm — By  Mack  M. 

Jones  $7.00 

Second  edition.  Covers  power  tools,  weld¬ 
ing  and  farm  machinery,  etc. 


Farm  Are  Welding — by  J.  V.  Morford  $2.00 
How  to  buy  and  use  electric  welding 
equipment. 

Farm  Machinery  and  Fkiiiipment — by 
H.  P.  Smith  $7.75 

Detailed  instructions  for  operation  and 
care  of  practically  every  type  of  farm  tool. 


■  THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 

■  c/o  "The  Farm  Quarterly” 

I  22  E.  12th  Street 

.  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 


I  I  enclose  $ 

I 


for  these  books: 


and  enter  my  subscription  to  "Farm  Quarterly" 


□  1  Year  $2 


□  2  Years  $3.50 


□  3  Years  $5.00 


I  Name 


R.R.  or  Street . . . . . . . . . 

City . . . . State  . 

Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales 
tax  on  book  orders.  All  prices  subject  to  change.) 


Farm  Management 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  John  M. 

White  . $4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock, 
and  farm  problems. 

The  Flood  Control  Controversy 

— by  Leopold  &  Maddock  $5.00 

A  comprehensive  book  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  modern  Hood  control  and  water  storage. 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm — by  F.  C. 

Edminster  "$3.95 

How  to  design,  build,  stock  and  manage 
them.  Also  tips  for  those  who  already  have 
ponds. 

Managing  the  Tenant-Operated  Farm 
by  J.  J.  Wallace  and  R.  R.  Beneke  $4.50 

A  book  especially  for  non-resident  farm 
ow’ners  and  larm  Investors. 
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From  My  E.vperience-  by 
Louis  Hromfield  .$4..>0 

Shortly  before  his  death 
Bromlield  summed  up  his 
Malabar  experiences  in 
this  book. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the 
Beginning  Farmer  —  by 
Herbert  Jacobs  .$3.50 

A  book  to  give  you  an  in¬ 
telligent  start  In  farming. 

Law  and  the  Farmer — by  J.  H. 

Beuscher  $4.95 

New  2nd  edition.  Includes  changes  In  farm¬ 
er’s  Income  tax  and  social  security  benefits. 

A  Concept  of  Agribusiness — by  Da\is 

&  Goldberg  .  $6.00 

Eminent  economists  take  a  new  look  at 
farm  supplies,  production  and  marketing. 

Getting  Started  in  Farming — by  John¬ 
son  and  Peterson  $5.25 

An  excellent  primer  in  farm  management. 

Arithmetic  in  Agriculture — by  T.  H. 

Fenske  $2.40 

Basic  arithmetic  but  also  quick  tables  for 
figuring  milk  costs,  protein  In  rations,  fer¬ 
tilizer  rates,  etc. 


Miscellaneous 

Books  for  children  by  Laura  Ingalls 
Wilder  $2.95  each 

The  Little  House  in  the  Big  Woods 
I.ittle  House  on  the  Prairie 
Farmer  Boy 

On  the  Banks  of  Plum  Creek 
B.v  the  Shores  of  Silver  f.ake 
The  l.ong  Winter 
I.ittle  Town  on  the  Prairie 
These  Happy  Golden  Years 
These  books  by  Mrs.  Wilder  are  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  classics  of  American  agriculture  and 
make  beautiful  gifts  for  young  readers. 

The  Charles  51.  Russell  Book — by  Harold 
McCracken — regular  edition  $23.50 

deluxe  edition  $28.00 

An  excellent  biography.  More  than  three 
dozen  color  and  over  a  hundred  black-and- 
white  paintings  and  drawings.  Makes  an 
ideal  gift. 

The  King  Ranch — by  Tom  Lea. 

2  Volumes  $20.00 

A  brand  new  and  excitingly  told  history  of 
Texas'  most  famous  ranch.  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  with  drawings  b.v  the  author,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  and  boxed,  this  is  an  ideal  gift 
item. 

The  Voice  of  the  Coyote— -by  J.  Frank 
Dobie  .  .  $5.00 

A  great  book  on  the  lore  and  life  history  of 
the  coyote. 

Binders  for  The  Farm  Quarterly,  ea.  $3.00 
Excellent  gift  Idea.  Holds  a  year’s  copies. 
Leather  drill,  stamped  In  gold. 

Index  to  The  Farm  Quarterly .  $1.00 

The  first  12  years’  articles  arranged  by 
subject  matter  for  easy  reference. 

Write  for  your  free  Form  Quarterly  FARM 
BOOKS  CATALOGUE,  listing  200  titles  in  the 
agricultural  field. 
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Cut-away  picture  shows  half  of  12-stall  Herringbone  Parlor.  Udders  are  about 
3  ft.  apart.  Cables  release  an  accurately  measured  portion  of  feed  for  each  cow. 


Facts  on  the  new  Herringbone  Stalls 

How  to  pick  the  right 
milking  parlor  for  your  herd 


You’ll  probably  in.stall  a  modern 
parlor  within  the  ne.xt  few  years. 

This  means  you  must  decide  which 
type  is  best  for  your  particular  oper¬ 
ation.  Here  are  facts  which  will  help 
you  make  the  right  decision. 

There  are  3  basic  types  of  milking 
parlor  stalls  which  permit  fast,  effi¬ 
cient,  no-stoop  milking. 

First  to  be  developed  was  the 
Gate-type  stall.  Ne.xt  the  tandem 
Walk-thru  stall  and  now,  the  Her¬ 
ringbone  system  which  has  stirred 
so  much  excitement  since  its  intro¬ 
duction  from  New  Zealand  last  year. 

The  “cow-a-minute"  Herringbone 

...  A  skilled,  fast  operator  w  ill  milk 
and  feed  60  cows  an  hour  in  a  12-stall 
Herringbone  parlor,  but  55  an  hour 
is  a  better  rate  for  the  average  man. 

Two  features  make  this  possible. 
First,  with  the  usual  12-.stall  Her¬ 
ringbone  parlor,  6  cows  enter  and 
leave  at  a  time.  This  doesn’t  take 
much  longer  than  the  time  needed 
for  2  cows  to  enter  and  leave  a 
Walk-thru  stall.  Cows  move  better 
in  groups,  and  there’s  far  less  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  of  d(K)r.s  and  gates 
than  with  other  type  parlors. 

Also,  the  diagonal  Herringbone 
system  allows  12  cows  to  be  closely 
packed  along  the  sides  of  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  19  ft.  pit  .  .  .  bovines  on  the 


Plan  shows  how  cows  or*  packed.  Side 
by  side,  cows  are  quiet  in  Herringbone. 


bias.  This  is  possible  because  the 
neck  of  one  fits  naturally  against  the 
belly  of  the  next.  (See  diagram 
above.)  Not  only  does  this  close 
packing  save  the  operator  many 
steps,  but  cows  like  the  close  fitting 
.  .  .  each  stall  takes  only  li  as  much 
fl(M)r  space  as  a  Gate-stall  and  only 
%  as  much  as  a  tandem  Walk-thru 
stall  .  .  .  and  cost  per  stall  is  sub- 
.stantially  less. 

Advantages  of  Gate-type  Stalls . . . 

Gate-type  stalls  are  ideal  for  letting 
you  give  personal  attention  to  indi¬ 


vidual  cows  .  .  .  for  example,  high 
producers  or  slow  milkers . . .  Ix'cau.se 
only  one  enters  at  a  time.  They  also 
offer  a  g(K)d  opportunity  to  show  a 
fine  animal.  Thus,  they  are  a  g(K)d 
choice  for  the  farmer  with  top  pro¬ 
ducers  or  who  sells  breeding  stock. 

However,  Gate-type  parlors  cost 
more  per  stall  since  they  require 
heavy  gates  in  the  rear  and  almost 
KK)  sq.  ft.  of  floor  per  stall. 

Walk-thru  Stalls  for  most  herds  . .  . 

Walk-thni  parlors  let  2  or  3  cows 
enter  at  a  time  and  cost  less  than 
Gate-type  stalls.  This  is  mainly  be¬ 
cause  they  need  no  rear  gates  or  rear 
alley  and  the  building  can  be  much 
smaller.  In  general.  Walk-thru  par¬ 
lors  are  the  l>cst  and  most  economi¬ 
cal  choice  for  most  farmers  with 
medium  size  herds. 


Cloy  Herringbone  Features 

1 .  Much  heavier  frame  at  rear. 
Posts  to  ceiling  permit  attachment 
of  cross  member  to  carry  air, 
water,  and  milk  line. 

2.  Feed  is  supplied  from  over¬ 
head  through  non-clogging  chute. 
Up  to  1400  lbs.  of  feed  is  avail¬ 
able  for  each  stall. 

3.  Accurate  metering  of  feed  by 
cables  grouped  at  entrance  end. 

4.  Very  large,  18"x24"  feed 
pan  and  a  shield  prevent  cows 
from  spilling  feed. 

5.  No  floor  attachments  are  lo¬ 
cated  under  feeders.  This  makes 
washing  out  easier.  Posts  have 
stainless  steel  sleeves  at  the  point 
where  they  enter  cement. 

6.  Galvanized  finish  cleans  easily; 
needs  no  repainting. 


With  the  CLAY  Purchase  Plan,  you 
can  build  your  parlor  NOW!  You 

needn’t  wait.  Clay  Plan  requires 
only  20^  initial  investment.  Enjoy 
anu  profit  from  your  parlor  as  you 
pay  for  it.  Ask  your  Clay  Dealer  for 
more  information  or  write  to  Clay, 

Free  Planning  Book  .  .  ,  New.  16- 
page  book  has  up-to-date  material 
on  all  type  milking  parlors.  Farm 
planning  ideas  and  building  tips  also 
included.  Write  to  Clay  .  .  .  today! 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

1 282  Fulton  St., Coder  Falls,  Iowa 
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Get  the  most  for  your  money 
when  you  buy  important  and 
expensive  farm  machinery. . . 

information  on 


Get  advance 
new  equipment  developments 
auction  prices  on  used  equip 
ment  and  other  valuable  data 


Auction  Prices  of  Used  Equipment 


on  Your  Mochinery? 


from  Confidential,  Authentic,  Up-To-The-Minute  Facts  in 


Farm  and  Ranch  Machinery  Reports  pull  no  punches  in  bring¬ 
ing  you  the  plain  unvarnished  truth — because  it  is  completely  inde¬ 
pendent,  without  affiliation  or  subsidy  from  any  manufacturer. 

All  equipment  tested  is  purchased  from  dealers  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  factory — just  as  you  would  buy  it  from  your  dealer. 

Unbiased  tests  designed  to  get  the  facts  are  run  in  the  field  by  our 
own  experienced  staff. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  information  covered  in  the  REPORTS: 
Two  makes  of  3-plow  tractors  sold  within  $100  of  each  other. 
Tests  published  in  the  REPORTS  showed  that  one  tractor 
delivered  33%%  more  horsepower  at  the  same  price. 

Information  like  this  can  help  you  save  big  money  in  making 
decisions  on  the  purchase  of  important  and  expensive  farm  machin¬ 
ery.  Your  savings  on  a  single  decision  can  repay  you  the  cost  of 
the  Reports  many  times  over. 


8  Pages  of  Valuable  Information 
like  this— every  month. 


•  Auction  Prices  of  used  equipment. 

•  Comparative  tractor  reports. 

•  Horsepower  Ratings  of  all  tractors 

annually. 

•  Comparative  Field  Tests  of  combines, 

balers,  mowers,  corn  pickers  and  driers. 

•  Specifications  and  prices  of  new  farm 

equipment. 

•  Experimental  farm  machine  reports. 

•  Planting  Equipment  and  fertilizer  replace¬ 

ment  tests. 

•  Where  to  Buy  unusual  types  of  farm 

equipment. 


A  4-Page  monthly  farm  market 
news  letter— at  no  additional  cost  I 

With  your  subscription  to  Farm  &  Ranch 
Machinery  Reports  you  receive  every  month 
The  Agricultural  Situation  containing: 

•  Quarterly  and  annual  price  trends  on  all 

commodities. 

•  Special  charts  showing  important  monthly 

farm  developments. 

•  Summaries  of  the  month’s  developments  in 

major  commodities. 

If  after  receiving  Farm  &  Ranch  Machinery  Reparts 
and  Free  Binder,  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  your 
money  will  be  refunded  and  you  may  keep  the  free 
binder  for  your  trouble. 


Qftm  mw. 


FARM  &  RANCH  MACHINERY  REPORTS 
1$41  N.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Indiana. 


Yes,  send  me  FARM  &  RANCH  MACHINERY 
REPORTS.  I  enclose 

□  $  6  for  1  year  (12  issues) 

□  $11  few  2  years  (24  i®ui») 


NAME 


STATE. 


CITY. 


Do  YOU  Want  to  Make  a  BIGGER  PROFIT  ? 


The  key  to  a  profitable  beef  or  dairy  feeding 
program  is  the  use  of  a  heavier  ration  of  good 
quality  silage.  You  can  get  more  totally 
digestable  nutrient  from  an  acre— and  slash 
labor  costs  in  both  handling  and  feeding  to 
put  more  cash  in  your  pocket.  MARTIN  Jumbo 
user  Lawrence  Begg,  of  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio, 
says  that  15  minutes  pitching  morning  and 
evening  puts  around-the-clock,  free  choice  silage 
before  60  Holsteins.  "With  our  MARTIN  Jumbo 
we've  solved  the  problem  of  saving  time  and 
work  in  feeding  silage,"  says  his  herdsman, 
Lyle  Graham.  Regular  or  Jumbo,  MARTIN 
Steel-Bilt  Silos  give  proper  fermentation  for 
better  quality,  succulent,  palatable  silage. 


'MARTIN 

Sytim 

Will  Cut  Your  Labor  Costs  in  Half^ 
Increase  the  Value  of  Your  Crops  25% 


The  MARTIN  "Push  Button"  System 
Dries  ALL  Grains  Safely  for  Less 

Now  every  farm  can  have  a  complete  grain  drying  and 
storage  system  for  far  less  than  the  cost  of  a  cumbersome 
batch  dryer  and  bins.  The  new  MARTIN  Harvest  Hoarder 
Bin  equipped  with  perforated  floor,  fan  and  automatically- 
controlled  supplemental  heat  unit  does  the  entire  operation 
without  rehandling  of  grain.  When  you  need  heat— the 
heater  comes  on  automatically  .  .  .  when  you  don't  need 
heat— you're  not  wasting  fuel.  Doesn't  require  constant 
attention. 


Please  send  free  literature  on 
the  following: 
f7|  Jumbo  Silo  QSilos 
Q  Harvest  Hoarder  Bins 
Q  Rigid  Frame  Buildings 
Q  Corn  Cribs 

□  Bulk  Feed  . 

Tanks 

Q  Haymakers  ADDRESS 


MARTIN 

Steel  Products  Corporation 

517  Longview  Avo.— Mansfield,  Ohio 


CITY  &  STATE 


MARTIN  Rigid  Frame  Buildings— 

Low  Cost — Permanent— Pole-Free  Interiors 

Your  best  building  buy  today  is  this  good-looking,  fireproof,  com¬ 
fortable  structure  that  lets  you  use  every  foot  of  space  you  pay  for. 
The  overage  MARTIN  Rigid  Frame  Building  costs  less  than  a  new  cor! 

Mail  Coupon  For  More  Information 


In  addition  to  the  buildings  pictured  here,  MARTIN 
builds  many  other  form  buildings.  Write  or  phone 
about  any  special  building  problems  you  may  hove. 


Good  Cow  Milking  in  18  Words 

1.  Hang  the  Surge  —  Low  and  Level 

2.  Pull  the  Surcingle  —  well  forward 

3.  When  she's  milked  out  —  take  it  off! 


Good  cow  milking  is  the  first  line  of 
defense  against  udder  trouble.  It  always 
has  been  —  it  always  will  be. 

You  CAN  do  a  good  job  of  cow  milking 
with  any  machine  now  being  built. 


We  believe  that  it  is  much  EASIER  to 
do  a  good  job  with  a  Surge.  Most  men 
will  get  along  better  with  a  job  that  is 
not  too  hard. 


<£)  Bobson  Bros.  Co.,  19S8 


BABSON  BROS.  CO 

2843  West  19th  Street  *  Chicago  23,  Illinois 


ATLANTA  *  DALLAS  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
SACRAMENTO  *  SEATTLE  *  SYRACUSE  •  TORONTO 
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